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[New  York  Journal:  July  8tli,  1901. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Dear  8ir:—l  have  observed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  publications  so  many  dissertations 
upon  American  sentiment  towards 
England  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
matter  is  of  some  interest  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  on 
this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  masses.  The  opinions 
expressed  have  all  been  those  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  of  little  coteries  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  seems  as  if  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  let  Englishmen  know  bow  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  general  feel.  It  has  been 
my  business  for  sixteen  years  to  keep 
in  touch  with  popular  sentiment  in  this 
country.  I  have  been  engaged  for  that 
length  of  time  in  newspaper  work  in 
San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington— principally  in  “yellow  journal¬ 
ism,”  which'  however  superior  people 
may  dislike  it,  is  the  kind  that  reaches 
the  masses.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
“New  York  Journal.” 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in 
matters  of  British  policy,  but  I  do 
know  bow  the  average  American  feels, 
and  believing  that  an  account  of  that 
feeling  might  be  interesting  and  useful 
in  England,  I  send  yon  the  enclosed 
article. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Samvel  E.  Moffett.] 


For  those  who  would  like  to  see  a 
cordial  understanding  develop  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  race,  it  is  painful  to  read  most  of 
the  literature  from  which  the  English 
people  have  to  form  their  ideas  of 
American  sentiment.  The  so-called 
American  writers  in  English  reviews 
are  mostly  denationalized  persons, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  show  how  supe¬ 
rior  they  are  to  the  mass  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  American  correspondents 
of  English  newspapers,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  always  been  completely 
out  of  touch  with  American  opinion, 
and  have  generally  exerted  themselves, 
as  if  of  set  malevolent  purpose,  to  mis¬ 
represent  that  opinion,  and  rouse  re¬ 
sentments  where  none  are  called  for. 

Perhaps  a  better  understanding  may  be 
prompted  by  a  little  plain  truth. 

First  let  us  consider  the  Boer  War. 

The  general  feeling  in  England  is  that 
gratitude  for  British  sympathy  shown 
to  the  United  States  in  the  war  with 
Spain  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  should 
have  made  Americans  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  British  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Independence  of  the  South 
African  Republics.  Some  Englishmen 
believe  that  this  has  actually  happened 
and  that  all  that  is  best  in  America  is  i 

following  the  progress  of  the  British  ! 
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arms  with  breathless  sympathy,  charged  there  with  the  responsibility 
Others,  reading  of  Boer  meetings  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  a 
resolutions  in  Congress,  and  perhaps  country  that  had  never  had  an  Inde- 
catching  a  glimpse  of  American  news-  pendent  Government,  among  a  variety 
papers  published  west  or  south  of  New  of  races  in  all  stages  of  civilization 
York,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  and  barbarism,  and  they  were  vehe- 
Americans  are  a  churlish,  ungrateful  mently  assured  by  their  European 
lot,  from  whom  no  response  to  friendly  friends,  especially  in  England,  that  if 
advances  is  to  be  expected.  they  shirked  that  responsibility  they 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  Eng-  would  be  committing  a  crime  against 
land’s  recent  friendliness  to  America  humanity.  But  they  have  never  re- 
upon  America’s  opinion  of  the  enter-  garded  the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm, 
prise  in  which  England  is  now  en-  nor  cherished  vindictive  feelings 
gaged  is,  briefly,  this:  against  the  Filipinos  fighting  for  tlieir 

Four  3’ears  ago  America’s  attitude  independence, 
would  have  been  one  of  sympathy  for  The  South  African  Republic  has  been 
the  Boers,  intensified  by  hostility  to-  substantially,  and  the  Orange  Free 
wards  England.  Now  it  is  one  of  sym-  State  fully,  independent  for  decades, 
pathy  for  the  Boers,  checked  by  friend-  They  have  had  the  sort  of  government 
ship  for  England.  their  people  w'ant,  and  Americans  cau- 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  It  not  see  that  the  desires  of  a  horde  of 
seemed  as  if  the  old  anti-British  spirit  nomadic  gold-hunters  afford  any  just 
in  the  United  States  had  become  ex-  reason  for  interfering  with  them.  If  it 
tinct.  If  England  had  become  involved  be  said  that  the  Boers  have  no  right  to 
in  a  war  with  any  Power  of  Europe,  or,  monopolize  their  territory,  and  prevent 
still  better,  with  a  combination  of  Pow-  its  proper  development,  the  Instinctive 
ers,  American  sympathy  would  have  answer  is,  that  the  Boers  have  a  right 
poured  out  in  a  resistless  fiood.  The  to  think  of  their  posterity.  All  nations 
stronger  the  league  of  England’s  ene-  desire  to  expand.  The  Boers  have  no 
mies,  the  higher  would  have  arisen  the  room  for  expansion  outside  of  their 
tide  of  American  goodwill,  and,  in  case  own  borders,  but  they  have  room  in- 
of  need,  sympathy  would  have  been  side.  The  ar6a  of  the  Transvaal  Re¬ 
translated  into  action.  public  might  possibly  support  5,000,000 

Unfortunately,  the  new  American  re-  people.  The  Republic  could  never  have 
gard  for  England— something,  let  it  be  hoped  to  become  a  great  Power,  but  it 
remembered,  for  which  there  was  might  have  looked  forward  to  being  in 
neither  precedent  nor  preparation  in  all  time  another  prosperous  and  contented 
the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  na-  Holland.  That  it  should  have  objected 
tional  existence— was  subjected  at  the  to  having  its  prospects  trampled  down 
very  outset  to  a  strain  that  would  have  by  a  mob  of  cosmopolitan  fortune- 
tested  severely  a  friendship  rooted  In  seekers  was  neither  unnatural  nor  rep- 
the  habits  of  generations.  Great  Brit-  rehensible. 

ain  could  have  engaged  in  no  enterprise  As  to  the  argument  that  England’s 
so  well  adapted  to  chill  American  sym-  Interference  was  justified  because  the 
pathy  as  her  attempt  to  extinguish  the  Boer  States  were  ruled  by  a  corrupt 
independence  of  the  little  South  Afrl-  oligarchy,  it  proves  too  much  to  pass 
can  Republics.  Americans  do  not  feel  muster  in  America.  We  know  some- 
altogether  easy  in  their  consciences  thing  of  corrupt  oligarchies  ourselves, 
about  their  own  position  in  the  Philip-  If  the  Government  of  Kruger  was  as 
pines;  but  they  found  themselves  black  as  its  bitterest  enemies  ever 
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painted  it,  it  was  no  worse  than  the 
city  government  of  New  York,  and  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  the  city  government 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania.  If  England  had 
a  right  to  subjugate  the  Boer  Repub¬ 
lics  in  the  name  of  honesty,  she  has  an 
equal  right  to  assume  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  New  York  to  save  the  people 
from  Tammany,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
to  rescue  them  from  the  Republican 
machine. 

Internal  corruption  is  a  country’s 
own  affair,  and  its  people  must  deal 
with  it  for  themselves.  Every  nation 
has  experienced  it  at  one  time  or  anoth¬ 
er.  If  the  Boers  deserve  to  lose  their 
independence  now  because  some  of 
their  rulers  have  been  dishonest,  then 
England  deserved  to  lose  hers  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  and  Newcastle. 

The  apologists  for  the  Boer  War  have 
often  appealed  to  American  analogies, 
usually  with  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
therefore  with  unfortunate  effect  upon 
the  people  to  whom  the  appeals  have 
been  addressed.  For  instance,  one  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  has  said:  “Let  me  ask  my 
American  reader  what  he  supposes 
would  happen  to  Mexico  if  that  Re¬ 
public  possessed  rich  gold  fields,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  like  Mr.  Kruger’s, 
and  a  numerically  dominant  body  of 
American  Outlanders  whose  capital 
and  industry  had  made  the  wealth  of 
the  country.” 

Any  American  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  own  country  can  answer 
that  very  simply.  The  American  Out¬ 
landers  in  Mexico  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  weild  neither  expect  nor  receive 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 
They  would  take  possession  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  by  their  own 
force  and  at  their  own  risk;  and  when 
they  had  their  Government  peacefully 
established,  they  would  probably  apply 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
which  might  or  might  not  grant  the 
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application.  Precisely  this  procedure 
was  followed  in  Texas.  The  Texans 
formed  a  Republic  of  their  own,  de¬ 
feated  the  Mexicans  with  their  own 
arms,  secured  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  by  England,  France  and 
Belgium,  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States,  and  finally,  after  they  had 
maintained  their  Government  for  nine 
years,  had  kept  their  territory  absolute¬ 
ly  clear  of  Mexican  soldiers  for  that 
length  of  time,  and  had  made  repeated 
overtures  for  annexation,  their  applica¬ 
tion  w’as  granted. 

If  any  numerically  dominant  body  of 
American  Outlanders  in  any  country 
should  beg  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  a  minority  of  na¬ 
tives,  the  comic  papers  would  propose 
to  send  them  a  nurse.  Oppressed  ma¬ 
jorities  unable  or  afraid  to  take  care 
of  themselves  get  very  little  sympatliy 
from  us. 

The  thoroughgoing  Imperialists  do 
not  seem  to  realize  how  very  dangerous 
their  arguments  for  a  raid  upon  the 
South  African  Republics  are  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Americans.  If  the  principles 
so  advanced  were  generally  adopted  in 
international  relations,  there  would  be 
no  moral  restraint  in  the  way  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  United 
States.  There  are  rich  gold  fields  In 
the  Klondike.  There  is  a  numerically 
dominant  body  of  American  Outlanders 
there.  If  digging  out  gold  and  sending 
it  away  can  be  called  making  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  then  their  capi¬ 
tal  and  industry  have  made  the  wealth 
of  that  country.  The  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  exactly  like  Mr.  Kru¬ 
ger’s,  but  the  Outlanders  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  consider  it  very  oppressive.  Shall 
we  demand  for  the  Americans  at  Daw¬ 
son  the  right  to  vote  without  renounc¬ 
ing  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  threaten  to  invade  the 
country  if  our  terms  be  not  granted  to 
the  letter? 

Englishmen  should  not  delude  them- 
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selves  with  the  belief  that  their  South 
African  enterprise  has  any  support 
from  the  moral  sense  of  the  world.  In 
that  undertaking  England  stands  as 
completely  isolated  as  France  stood  in 
the  persecution  of  Dreyfus.  Ameri¬ 
cans  cannot  feel  that  gratitude  requires 
them  to  repress  their  consciences  in 
this  matter.  They  cannot  feel  that 
England’s  sympathy  with  them  when 
they  were  right  compels  them  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her  when  she  is  wrong. 
And  this  attitude  does  not  imply  any 
Ill-feeling  towards  England.  It  is  true 
that  the  long  agony  of  the  Boers  has 
blown  into  flame  all  the  embers  of  anti- 
English  sentiment  that  seemed  on  the 
point  of  extinction  three  years  ago.  But 
those  who  feel  most  keenly  England’s 
desertion  of  the  cause  of  human  free¬ 
dom  are  her  truest  friends.  It  is  not 
with  hatred  or  with  exultation  that 
they  see  her  sapping  her  prestige  and 
throwing  away  her  moral  influence  in 
an  unholy  and  disastrous  enterprise, 
but  with  the  sincerest  regret.  They 
would  like  to  see  her  strong,  prosper¬ 
ous  and  admired,  as  she  was  in  the 
climax  of  her  national  glory— the  Jubi¬ 
lee  year,  when  loyal  Cape  Colony  vol¬ 
untarily  offered  a  battleship  to  the 
British  Navy. 

It  is  only  the  enemies  of  England 
that  have  reason  to  be  satisfled  with 
her  present  position,  and  they  are  en¬ 
joying  that  satisfaction  to  the  full. 

As  disillusionizing  to  Americans  as 
the  war  itself  has  been  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on.  If  an 
Empire  with  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  really  found  it 
necessary  to  contend  in  arms  with  two 
little  States  containing,  all  told,  as 
many  inhabitants  as  a  second-rate 
English  town,  one  would  think  that  it 
would  go  about  the  matter  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  would  not  work  itself 
up  into  a  fever  of  martial  enthusiasm 
over  what  ought  to  be  merely  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  little  piece  of  police  duty.  If 


it  really  found  difficulty  in  subduing  its 
tiny  antagonists,  it  would  not  admit 
the  fact  It  would  not  ask  the  world 
to  admire  the  valor  of  the  elephant 
contending  with  the  mouse;  although 
It  might  feel  a  little  generous  thrill  of 
admiration  for  the  courage  of  the 
mouse  defying  the  elephant  But  this 
inglorious  little  war  has  roused  the 
British  people  to  transports  of  excite¬ 
ment  that  could  not  have  been  exceed¬ 
ed  if  combined  Europe  bad  been  threat¬ 
ening  their  island  with  invasion.  They 
have  taken  Mr.  Kruger  as  seriously  as 
their  fathers  took  Napoleon.  They  have 
welcomed  their  returning  troops  with 
delirious  orgies  that  have  given  a  new 
word  to  the  language.  They  have  dis¬ 
played  a  bitterness  toward  their  indom¬ 
itable  enemies,  whose  homes  they  have 
destroyed,  that  the  French  hardly  ex¬ 
hibited  towards  the  invading  Prus¬ 
sians.  They  have  allowed  mobs  to 
break  up  peace  meetings  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  Government. 

All  these  things  have  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
fraternity  in  America.  We  have  passetl 
the  stage  at  which  we  condemn  a  thing 
because  it  is  English,  or  defend  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  American.  We  are  learning 
now  to  treat  each  affair  upon  its  own 
merits.  We  fully  realize  all  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  which  our  own  Government 
has  been  guilty  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico;  and  if  there 
have  been  any  things  worse  than  blun¬ 
ders,  we  have*  not  hesitated  frankly  to 
condemn  them.  But  we  have  not  seen 
at  home  the  ugly  spectacles  that  have 
been  developed  In  England  by  the 
South  African  war,  which,  bad  in  its 
inception,  seems  to  have  had  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  bringing  out  all  that  is  most 
forbidding  in  human  nature.  Spain 
was  a  nation  of  eighteen  million  people, 
with  an  army  on  paper  forty  times  as 
large  as  our  own,  with  a  navy  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  European  experts  to  be 
stronger  than  ours,  and  with  two  hun- 
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dred  thousand  men  under  arms  In 
Cuba;  yet  we  never  became  wildly  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  war  with  Spain.  We 
never  had  a  Mafeklng  night;  we  never 
had  any  personal  animosity  toward  the 
Spanish  people;  and  when  Gervera  and 
his  men  came  to  us  as  prisoners,  we 
welcomed  them  as  long-lost  brothers. 

The  Philippines  have  about  ten  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  their  conquest  has 
been  illuminated  by  many  deeds  of  epic 
heroism;  but  we  have  always  felt  a  lit¬ 
tle  ashamed  of  that  enterprise.  We 
tried  to  dismiss  it  from  our  minds  after 
the  first  few  battles,  and  we  never 
sang  about  our  “Absent-Minded  Beg¬ 
gars”  in  Luzon.  Certainly  there  has 
never  been  among  us  the  slightest 
trace  of  that  vindictive  feeling  towards 
the  Filipinos  which  has  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  in  evidence  in  England  against 
the  Boers.  Our  most  ardent  Imperial¬ 
ists  have  merely  regretted  that  the  Fil¬ 
ipinos  should  have  misunderstood  and 
resisted  our  efforts  for  their  good,  and 
insurgent  emissaries  have  freely  trav¬ 
elled,  written  and  agitated  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  throughout  the  period  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
at  any  time  to  raise  a  mob  in  any 
American  city  to  break  up  a  meeting 
of  Filipino  sympathizers;  and  if  such 
a  mob  had  been  raised,  the  police  would 
have  disposed  of  it  in  short  order. 

So  much  for  matters  of  sentiment 
But  there  have  been  other  things  in  the 
way  of  the  Anglo-American  entente— 
things  coming  nearer  home.  It  is  a 
strange  fatuity  that  leads  English 
thinkers  to  saddle  upon  American 
school  histories  and  the  “Irish  vote” 
the  responsibility  for  such  anti-Eng¬ 
lish  feeling  as  may  have  been  persist¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  American  school  histories  to 
keep  alive  hostility  to  England.  Nor 
does  the  “Irish  vote”  have  any  direct 
influence  in  that  direction,  although  it 
may  have  a  certain  indirect  Influence, 
tlirough  its  relation  to  the  manner  in 
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which  facts  and  arguments  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  people  by  the 
press  and  by  politicians.  The  fact  that 
England  is  the  hereditary  enemy,  with 
whom  our  most  Important  foreign  wars 
have  been  waged,  may  have  some  little 
weight.  The  bitterly  contemptuous 
ti-eatment  of  American  affairs  that  was 
formerly  fashionable  in  Great  Britain 
—especially  during  our  civil  war- 
might  count  for  something  if  Ameri¬ 
cans  read  the  old  flies  of  “Punch”  and 
the  “Times;”  but  most  of  them  do  not. 

All  these  things,  however  important 
they  may  have  been  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  are  trivial  in  the  year  lUOl.  The 
real  situation  is  simple,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  Englishmen  should  un¬ 
derstand  it,  whether  they  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  friendly  relations  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  or  not  It  is  important  in 
either  case,  because  its  understanding 
will  enable  friendship  to  be  preserved 
if  it  is  desired;  and,  in  the  other  alter¬ 
native,  it  will  enable  England  to  adopt 
a  definite  and  dignified  policy  of  hos¬ 
tility,  Instead  of  blundering  into  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  unintended  collisions,  with 
annoying  consequences.  The  thing  to 
understand,  then,  is  this:— The  relations 
between  England  and  the  United 
States  do  not  depend  upon  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  nor  upon  tue  “Irish  vote,”  nor  up¬ 
on  sentimental  considerations  of  any 
kind,  but  upon  the  present  policies  of 
the  two  nations.  If  England’s  policy 
to-day  be  consistent,  or  can  be  made 
consistent,  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  two  continents  can  go 
on  harmoniously  together,  and  the 
ties  of  a  common  language,  a  com¬ 
mon  possession  of  Shakespeare,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  pleasant 
things  customarily  enumerated  by 
American  ambassadors  at  London  din¬ 
ners,  can  perform  unchecked  their 
work  of  bringing  together  the  “hands 
across  the  sea.”  But  if  the  English 
people  do  not  feel  that  the  American 
national  policy  is  consistent  with 
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tbeir  own  aspirations,  then  no  in¬ 
ternational  compliments  will  be  of 
any  avail  in  preserving  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  nations. 

The  American  policy  is  simple.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is,  and  intends  to  remain,  the 
paramount  Pow'er  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  determination  is  in¬ 
grained  in  the  fibre  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  been  growing  in  inten¬ 
sity  for  three  generations,  and  it  has 
now  passed  all  possibilities  of  altera¬ 
tion.  For  other  Powers  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  they  will  accept  it  or 
collide  with  it. 

If  this  fundamental  principle  be  once 
accepted,  no  country  w’ill  have  any 
trouble  in  maintaining  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  take  very  little  inter¬ 
est  in  affairs  outside  of  their  own  hemi¬ 
sphere.  They  have  found  themselves 
accidentally  involved,  to  some  extent, 
in  Asia,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
perience.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  give  England  a  free  hand  in  South 
Africa,  although,  sentimentally,  they 
deeply  deplore  her  course.  They  are 
not  inclined  to  be  exigent  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  abroad.  They  have  no  desire  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  tariff  arrangements  of 
other  countries,  however  hardly  they 
may  press  upon  their  commerce.  In 
diplomatic  conferences  affecting  mat¬ 
ters  outside  their  own  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  they  will  usually  be  found  easy¬ 
going,  but  in  discussions  with  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  on  matters  affecting  the 
American  continent  they  are  as  hard 
as  Krupp  armor-plate.  They  would 
give  up  all  China  more  willingly  than  a 
single  inch  of  Alaska. 

Here  is  the  root  of  all  serious  dlffl- 
cultles  between  England  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  British  Empire  is 
spread  all  over  the  world.  Naturally 
the  British  people  regard  their  Interests 
in  one  quarter  ns  of  equal  importance 


with  their  interests  in  another.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  comprehend  the  posi- 
tion  of  a  people  whose  policy  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  concentrated  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  in  one  region  w’hat  they  pass 
by  with  indifference  elsewhere.  Most 
of  the  Anglo-American  disputes  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  on  one  side 
American  questions  have  been  treated 
as  of  equal  interest  to  England  and 
the  United  States,  w’hile  on  the  other 
the  United  States  has  claimed  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  position  in  their  settlement. 
Fifty  years  ago  England  and  France 
tried  to  induce  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  agreement  binding  all  the 
contracting  Powers  to  keep  their  hands 
off  Cuba.  The  United  States  declined, 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the 
proposed  convention  assumed  that  the 
“United  States  had  no  other  or  greater 
interest  in  the  question  than  England 
or  Prance,”  while  the  President  con¬ 
sidered  “the  condition  of  Cuba  as  main¬ 
ly  an  American  question,  and  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  only  a  European  ques¬ 
tion.”  This  doctrine  was  emphatically 
challenged  by  the  British  Government, 
which  responded:  “But  if  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  no  interest  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  present  sfafas  nm  in  Cuba, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  alone 
a  right  to  a  voice  in  that  matter.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  at  once  refuses 
to  admit  such  a  claim.”  This  academ¬ 
ic  denial  of  the  American  hegemony 
has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time 
down  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  note  reject¬ 
ing  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  On  each  oc¬ 
casion  the  reflex  effect  of  the  denial  in 
the  United  States  has  been  misinter¬ 
preted  in  England  as  an  outburst  of 
anti-British  feeling. 

The  truth  is  that  while  incidents  of 
this  kind  have  given  to  such  antl-Brit- 
Ish  feeling  as  exists  a  chance  to  display 
Itself,  and  have  increased  it  to  some 
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extent  by  making  England  appear  In 
the  light  of  a  persistent  obstructor  of 
American  aspirations,  they  have  not  in 
themselves  sprung  from  anti-British 
sentiment,  or  anti-anything  else.  They 
have  simply  afforded  an  occasion  for 
renewed  expressions  of  the  unchange¬ 
able  American  policy,  regardless  of 
anything  that  might  happen  to  be  in 
the  way.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Powers  that  the  ob¬ 
struction  on  the  track  of  the  American 
express  has  almost  always  been  an 
English  one.  Other  Powers  have  us¬ 
ually  been  satisfied  with  a  single  ex¬ 
perience.  France  tried  a  generation  ago 
to  set  up  an  empire  in  Mexico.  There 
has  been  no  trouble  in  that  quarter 
since.  Some  people  think  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  an  eye  on  part  of  Brazil.  If 
so,  it  will  soon  become  evident  that  the 
American  policy  in  Mexico,  in  Venezue¬ 
la  and  in  Alaska  has  not  been  based 
upon  anti-English  feeling. 

England  has  suffered  in  her  relations 
with  America,  as  many  English  critics 
say  she  has  in  her  relations'  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  not  having  a  definite  policy  of 
her  own.  She  has  refused  frankly  to 
admit  the  American  theory  about  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  has  been  unwilling  to  carry 
her  refusal  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
The  result  is  that  in  each  separate  in¬ 
cident  she  has  first  irritated  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  by  opposing  their  claims, 
and  then  has  submitted  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  yielding  because  that  particular 
incident  has  not  seemed  to  her  worth 
fighting  about;  while  to  the  Americans 
it  has  not  been  an  incident,  but 
a  part  of  a  policy,  for  which.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  they  would  withstand  the  com¬ 
bined  world. 

The  failure  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  to  look  ahead  makes 
their  relations  with  the  United  States 
a  series  of  annoying  surprises.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  Message, 
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for  instance,  is  commonly  spoken  of  in 
England  as  a  “bolt  from  the  blue.” 
Even  those  Englishmen  who  are  most 
kindly  in  their  feelings  towards  Ameri¬ 
ca  believe  that  it  was  an  unprovoked 
and  unexpected  affront  to  England,  and 
that  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
American  people  indicated  a  furious 
hostility  tow'ards  the  mother-land.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Cleveland  Message 
was  the  logical,  inevitable  outcome  of 
twenty  years  of  negotiation  and  of 
steadily  intensifying  national  senti¬ 
ment.  Hostility  to  England  had  no 
part  in  it.  If  France  or  Germany  had 
chosen  to  challenge  the  unchangeable 
American  policy  as  England  did,  the 
issue  would  have  come  to  a  head  much 
sooner.  As  it  was,  the  fact  that  the 
time  for  a  final  understanding  was  at 
hand  was  foreshadowed  for  months  be¬ 
fore  the  crisis  arrived.  When  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  occupied  Corinto,  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  the  spokesman  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration  quieted  the  popular  ex¬ 
citement  by  intimating  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  refraining  from  intervention 
in  that  quarter  in  order  to  be  able  to 
speak  with  more  weight  in  the  case  of 
Venezuela.  English  writers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  autumn  of  1895  described 
the  growing  tension  of  American  feel¬ 
ing,  and  warned  their  Government  that 
unless  it  changed  its  course  there 
would  be  a  collision.  Yet  when  the 
Venezuelan  Message  came  out  one 
would  have  thought,  to  read  the  com¬ 
ments  in  the  London  papers,  that  the 
subject  had  never  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  The  most  charitable  of  them  as¬ 
cribed  it  to  the  necessity  of  “twisting 
the  tail  of  the  British  lion”  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes. 

There  has  been  a  precisely  similar 
experience  in  the  matter  of  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  Canal.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  American  people  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  construction  of  that  work. 
For  twenty  years  the  belief  has  been 
growing  among  them  that  it  should  be 
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a  national  undertaking  at  the  expense, 
and  under  the  exclusive  control,  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  when  the  Senate, 
as  an  unquestioned  part  of  the  treaty* 
making  Power,  undertook  to  amend 
the  uncompleted  project  of  the  Hay- 
I’auncefote  Treaty  in  accordance  with 
the  now  almost  unanimous  American 
sentiment,  its  action  was  denounced 
In  England  as  an  example  of  bad  man¬ 
ners,  bad  faith  and  tail-twisting  hos¬ 
tility  to  Great  Britain.  Anyone  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  a  little 
elementary  study  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  have  seen 
that  the  Senate  had  acted  entirely 
within  its  rights.  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
arrangement  was  not  a  treaty,  but 
merely  an  uncompleted  project  of  a 
treat}’.  The  Senate  had  as  much  right 
to  suggest  amendments  to  it  as  Mr. 
Hay  or  Lord  Lansdowne  had.  It  had 
as  much  right  to  insert  in  it,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  the  clause  abrogating  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  as  any  other  clause. 
Whether  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
could  be  abrogated  by  either  party  or 
not,  it  certainly  could  be  abrogated  by 
mutual  consent,  and  that  was  what  the 
Senate  proposed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  attitude  of  England  in  this  Nicara¬ 
guan  matter  has  produced  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  impression  in  the  United  States. 
Here  was  a  great  work  of  peaceful 
commerce,  which  the  American  people 
proposed  to  build  entirely  at  their  own 
expense,  and  dedicate  to  the  use  of  the 
world.  They  asked  no  special  commer¬ 
cial  privileges  from  their  exclusive  in¬ 
vestment  of  200,000,000  dollars,  as  any 
other  nation  would  have  done.  All 
they  stipulated  was  that  this  invest¬ 
ment  should  not  be  turned  to  their  own 
Injury  in  case  of  war.  Yet  England, 
whose  possession  of  the  bulk  of  the 
merchant  shipping  of  the  world  would 
have  made  her  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
this  gift  to  international  commerce. 
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considered  the  right  to  use  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Canal  for  hostile  operations  against 
American  cities  so  important  that, 
rather  than  forego  it,  she  was  willing 
to  give  up  all  the  benefits  of  a  short  out 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for 
her  vessels  in  time  of  peace.  For  the 
sake  of  securing  to  herself  this  right 
of  hostile  use  of  the  Canal  she  insisted 
upon  leaving  the  United  States  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  Germany,  or 
France,  or  Russia  or  any  other  Power 
with  which  at  any  time  we  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  at  war.  Such  an  attitude 
would  have  seemed  natural  In  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  days,  but  it  appears  hardly 
consistent  with  effusive  friendship. 

Even  those  English  writers  who  ad¬ 
mit  that  England  ought  not  to  stand 
any  longer  In  the  way  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  generally  hold  that 
she  has  a  right  to  demand  “compensa¬ 
tion”  for  the  abandonment  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  obstruction  given  her  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  The  view 
commonly  held  In  America  is  that 
rights  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  less 
than  no  value  would  be  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  use  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Investment  of  200,000,000  dollars 
on  equal  terms  with  those  enjoyed  by 
the  people  who  furnish  the  money.  The 
United  States  would  not  expect  to 
build  a  canal  for  profit.  Its  chief  aim 
would  be  to  pub  the  tolls  so  low  ns  to 
regulate  railroad  rates  across  the 
American  continent,  for  it  is  the  desire 
to  promote  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States 
that  forms  the  mainspring  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  anxiety  for  the  Canal.  The  world’s 
commerce  with  us  is  Incidental.  We 
look  upon  the  Canal  primarily  as  a 
factor  in  the  American  coasting  trade. 
Regarding  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  we  shall 
decide  in  time  to  make  It  entirely  free, 
as  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  the 
Erie  Canal.  In  that  case  we  shall  have 
laid  out  200,000,000  dollars,  and  a  large 
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annual  sum  for  running  expenses,  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  world.  Yet  Englishmen 
think  that  we  should  give  them  addi¬ 
tional  “compensation”  for  allowing  us 
the  privilege.  So  far  from  American 
opposition  to  the  original  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  being  an  indication  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  England,  nothing  but  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  toward  England  could 
bare  induced  the  American  people  to 
consider  such  a  proposition  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  No  President  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  submit  such  a  treaty  to  the 
Senate  four  years  ago. 

Almost  all  the  serious  controversies 
in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  engaged  have 
been  w'ith  England.  By  remembering 
this  fact  England  would  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  puzzling  over  school  his¬ 
tories,  Irish  votes  and  theotber  recondite 
causes  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  the  hostility  they  think 
they  find  in  America.  Here  is  a  useful 
rule  to  remember.  Americans  consider 
nothing  really  serious  unless  it  affects 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  nothing 
that  does  affect  the  W^estern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  seems  to  them  trivial.  The  Pow¬ 
ers  of  continental  Europe  appear  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  principle,  or  at  least  they 
instinctively  act  upon  it.  They  hardly 
ever  engage  in  a  dispute  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  upon  a  purely  American  mat¬ 
ter.  Russia  can  make  us  the  object  of 
tariff  reprisals  with  impunity.  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  that  each  country  has  a  right 
to  regulate  its  own  fiscal  system  to  suit 
Itself;  but  Russia  long  ago  made  pro¬ 
vision  against  the  possibility  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  United  States  over  the 
sort  of  question  about  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  warmly  by  selling  Alaska, 
and  gracefully  withdrawing  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  That  was  an 
act  that  overbalances  a  hundred 
tariff  wars. 

That  England  is  not  able  to  occupy 
a  similarly  happy  position  is  due  to  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  Canada.  There 


never  were  such  possibilities  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  danger  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  any  two  countries  in  the  world 
as  there  are  in  those  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  relation  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  and  the  British 
colonies  in  South  Africa  was  one  of 
easy-going  comfort  compared  with  it 
The  position  of  Scotland  as  an  ally  of 
France  before  the  union  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  crowns  bad  some  analogy 
with  it,  but  the  geographical  isolation 
of  Scotland  made  the  inconvenience  in 
that  case  Incomparably  less.  English¬ 
men  may  be  able  to  realize  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  feelings  of  Americans  on  the 
Canadian  question  by  imagining  a 
French  colony  in  possession  of  the  re¬ 
gion  between  the  Thames  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  The  territories  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States  are  dovetailed 
into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
natural  currents  of  trade  cut  across  the 
international  boundary.  The  shortest 
route  to  market  for  the  products  of  the 
American  North-West  is  from  Georgian 
Bay  on  Lake  Huron  to  Montreal.  But 
for  the  division  of  the  country  between 
two  fiags  there  would  be  an  American 
canal  along  this  route  fit  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  largest  ocean  steamers. 

The  most  rapidly  growing  cities  in 
the  United  States  are  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  of  them  has  a  million  and 
three-quarters  of  inhabitants.  Two 
others  have  nearly  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  each,  two  others  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  each;  and  the  shores  of 
the  Lakes  are  dotted  with  scores  of 
other  towns  of  all  sizes.  All  of  these 
cities  are  absolutely  unprotected  from 
a  naval  attack.  They  lie  on  the  open 
shore,  they  have  no  fortifications,  and 
they  could  get  no  benefit  from  them  if 
they  had  any.  But  for  the  position  of 
Canada  they  would  rest  in  perfect  se¬ 
curity.  No  enemy  could  ever  get  at 
them.  But  Canada  is  building  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  canals,  one  of  whose  avowed 
objects  is  to  permit  the  passage  of  Brit- 
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ish  war-vessels  to  range  the  Great 
Liakes,  and  lay  those  cities  under  con¬ 
tribution. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  key 
(Of  one  country’s  treasury  thus  left  in 
the  hands  of  another.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  situation  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  with  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  possession  of  Tnrkey.  But  Rus¬ 
sia’s  interests  on  the  Black  Sea  do  not 
compare  with  those  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Odessa, 
Batoum  and  Sebastopol  are  a  small 
stake  beside  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Toledo  and 
Duluth. 

It  is  evident  that  this  position  of 
Canada  is  one  that  needs  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  A 
cinder  in  the  eye  may  be  bearable  as 
long  as  it  rests  quietly,  but  if  it  begins 
to  wriggle  around  and  attract  attention 
to  itself  the  victim  is  likely  to  express 
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annoyance.  With  Canada  as  a  quiet, 
easy-going  neighbor  the  possibilities  of 
danger  in  her  anomalous  situation  may 
be  overlooked;  but  Canada  aggressive, 
assertive,  exacting,  sticking  pins  into 
her  neighbors  across  every  frontier,  is 
bound  to  keep  international  relations  in 
an  unhealthy  state  of  tension. 

To  summarize,  then,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Englishmen  and  Americans 
should  be  anything  but  friends.  As 
Englishmen  and  Americans  they  have 
no  cause  for  quarrel  and  every  cause 
for  goodwill.  The  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  impair  their  good  relations  is 
English  interference  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  danger  of  such  an  interference 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  position  of 
Canada.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  diplomatic  skill 
in  dealing  with  Canadian  questions. 

Samuel  E.  Moffett. 
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Not  yet,  dejected  though  thy  cause,  despair. 

Nor  doubt  of  Dawn  for  all  her  laggard  wing. 

In  shrewdest  March  the  earth  was  mellowing. 

And  had  conceived  the  Summer  unaware. 

With  delicate  ministration,  like  the  air. 

The  sovereign  forces  that  conspire  to  bring 
Light  out  of  darkness,  out  of  Winter  Spring, 

Perform  unseen  their  tasks  benign  and  fair. 

The  sower  soweth  seed  o’er  vale  and  hill. 

And  long  the  folded  life  waits  to  be  born; 

Yet  hath  it  never  slept,  nor  once  been  still: 

And  clouds  and  suns  have  served  it  night  and  morn; 

The  winds  are  of  its  secret  council  sworn; 

And  Time  and  nurturing  Silence  work  its  will. 

William  Watson. 
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As  a  man  grows  old,  he  Is  told  by 
some  moralists  that  he  may  find  con¬ 
solation  for  increasing  infirmities  in 
looking  back  upon  a  well-spent  life. 
No  doubt  such  a  retrospect  must  be 
very  agreeable,  but  the  question  must 
occur  to  many  of  us  whether  our  life 
offers  the  necessary  materials  for  self- 
complacency.  What  part  of  it.  If  any, 
lias  been  well  spent?  To  that  I  find  It 
convenient  to  reply,  for  my  own  pur¬ 
poses,  any  part  in  which  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself.  If  it  be  proposed  to  add 
“innocently,”  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  amendment.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I 
may  have  a  momentary  regret  for  some 
pl(‘asures  which  do  not  quite  deserve 
that  epithet,  but  the  pleasure  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak  is  even  obtrusively 
and  pre-eminently  innocent.  Walking 
is  among  recreations  what  ploughing 
and  fishing  are  among  industrial  la¬ 
bors;  it  is  primitive  and  simple;  It 
brings  us  Into  contact  with  mother 
earth  and  unsophisticated  nature;  it  re¬ 
quires  no  elaborate  apparatus  and  no 
extraneous  excitement.  It  is  fit  even 
for  poets  and  philosophers,  and  he  who 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  it  must  have  at 
least  some  capacity  for  worshipping  the 
“clicrub  Contemplation.”  He  must  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  own  society  without 
the  factitious  stimulants  of  the  more 
violent  physical  recreations.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  humble  admirer  of  ath¬ 
letic  excellence.  I  retain,  in  spite  of 
much  headshaking  from  wise  educa¬ 
tionalists,  my  early  veneration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  river  and  the  cricket-field. 
To  me  they  have  still  the  halo  which 
surrounded  them  in  the  days  when 
"muscular  Christianity”^  was  first 
preached  and  the  whole  duty  of  man 
said  to  consist  in  fearing  God  and 
walking  1000  miles  in  1000  hours.  I  re¬ 


joice  unselfishly  in  these  later  days  to 
see  the  stream  of  bicyclists  restoring 
animation  to  deserted  high  roads  or  to 
watch  even  respected  contemporaries 
renewing  their  youth  in  the  absorbing 
delights  of  golf.  While  honoring  all 
genuine  delight  in  manly  exercise,  I  re¬ 
gret  only  the  occasional  admixture  of 
lower  motives  which  may  lead  to  its 
degeneration.  Now  it  is  one  merit  of 
w^alking  that  its  real  devotees  are  little 
exposed  to  such  temptations.  Of  course 
there  are  such  things  as  professional 
pedestrians  making  “records”  and 
seeking  the  applause  of  the  mob. 
When  I  read  of  the  immortal  Captain 
Barclay  performing  his  marvellous 
feats,  I  admire  respectfully,  but  I  fear 
that  his  motives  included  more  of  van¬ 
ity  than  of  emotions  congenial  to  the 
higher  Intellect  The  true  walker  is 
one  to  w’hom  the  pursuit  is  in  itself  de< 
lightful;  who  is  not  indeed  priggish 
enough  to  be  above  a  certain  compla¬ 
cency  In  the  physical  prowess  required 
for  his  pursuit  but  to  whom  the  muscu¬ 
lar  effort  of  the  legs  is  subsidiary  to  the 
“cerebration”  stimulated  by  the  effort 
to  the  quiet  musings  and  imaginings 
which  arise  most  spontaneously  as  he 
walks,  and  generate  the  intellectual 
harmony  which  is  the  natural  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  monotonous  tramp 
of  his  feet.  The  cyclist  or  the  golf- 
player,  I  am  told,  can  hold  such  inter¬ 
course  with  himself  In  the  Intervals 
of  striking  the  ball  or  working  his 
machine. 

But  the  true  pedestrian  loves  walking 
because,  so  far  from  distracting  bis 
mind,  it  is  favorable  to  the  equable  and 
abundant  flow  of  tranquil  and  half- 
conscious  meditation.  Therefore  I 
should  be  sorry  If  the  pleasures  of  cy¬ 
cling  or  any  other  recreation  tended  to 
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put  out  of  fashion  the  habit  of  the  good 
old  walking-tour. 

For  my  part,  when  I  try  to  summon 
np  remembrance  of  “well-spent”  mo¬ 
ments,  I  find  myself  taking  a  kind  of 
inverted  view  of  the  past;  Inverted, 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  accidental  be¬ 
comes  the  essential.  If  I  turn  over  the 
intellectual  album  which  memory  is  al¬ 
ways  compiling,  I  find  that  the  most 
distinct  pictures  which  it  contains  are 
those  of  old  walks.  Other  memories  of 
incomparably  greater  intrinsic  value 
coalesce  into  wholes.  They  are  more 
massive  but  less  distinct.  The  memo¬ 
ry  of  a  friendship  that  has  brightened 
one’s  whole  life  survives  not  as  a  series 
of  incidents  but  as  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  friend’s  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  due  to  the  superposition  of  innu¬ 
merable  forgotten  pictures.  I  remember 
him,  not  the  specific  conversations  by 
which  he  revealed  himself.  The  mem¬ 
ories  of  walks  are  all  localized  and 
dated;  they  are  hitched  on  to  particular 
times  and  places;  they  spontaneously 
form  a  kind  of  calendar  or  connecting 
thread  upon  which  other  memories 
may  be  strung.  As  I  look  back,  a  long 
series  of  little  vignettes  presents  itself, 
each  representing  a  definite  stage  of 
my  earthly  pilgrimage  summed  up  and 
embodied  in  a  walk.  Their  background 
of  scenery  recalls  places  once  familiar, 
and  the  thoughts  associated  with  the 
places  revive  thoughts  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  occupations.  The  labor  of  scrib¬ 
bling  books  happily  leaves  no  distinct 
impression,  and  I  would  forget  that  it 
had  ever  been  undergone;  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  some  delightful  ramble  includes 
incidentally  a  reference  to  the  night¬ 
mare  of  literary  toil  from  which  it  re¬ 
lieved  me.  The  author  is  but  the  acci¬ 
dental  appendage  of  the  tramp.  My 
days  are  bound  each  to  each  not  by 
“natural  piety”  (or  not,  let  me  say,  by 
natural  piety  alone)  but  by  pedestrian 
enthusiasm.  The  memory  of  school 
days,  if  one  may  trust  to  the  usual 


reminiscences,  generally  clusters  round 
a  hogging,  or  some  solemn  words  from 
the  spiritual  teacher  instilling  the  seed 
of  a  guiding  principle  of  life.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  sermon  or  two  rather  ruefully; 
and  I  confess  to  memories  of  a  hogging 
so  unjust  that  I  am  even  now  stung 
by  the  thought  of  it  But  what  comes 
most  spontaneously  to  my  mind  Is  the 
memory  of  certain  strolls,  “out  of 
bounds,”  when  I  could  forget  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  enjoy  such  a  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  is  embodied  for 
a  child  In  a  pond  haunted  by  water- 
rats,  or  a  field  made  romantic  by 
threats  of  “man-traps  and  spring- 
guns.”  Then,  after  a  crude  fashion,  one 
was  becoming  more  or  less  of  a  refiect- 
ing  and  Individual  being,  not  a  mere 
automaton  set  in  movement  by  peda¬ 
gogic  machinery. 

The  day  on  which  I  was  fully  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  mysteries  is  marked  by  a 
white  stone.  It  was  when  I  put  on  a 
knapsack  and  started  from  Heidelberg 
for  a  march  through  the  Odenwald. 
Then  I  first  knew  the  delightful  sensa¬ 
tion  of  independence  and  detachment 
enjoyed  during  a  walking  tour.  Free 
from  all  bothers  of  railway  time-tables 
and  extraneous  machinery,  you  trust  to 
your  own  legs,  stop  when  you  please, 
diverge  into  any  track  that  takes  your 
fancy,  and  drop  in  upon  some  quaint 
variety  of  human  life  at  every  inn 
where  you  put  up  for  the  oight.  You 
share  for  the  time  the  mood  in  which 
Borrow  settled  down  in  the  dingle  af¬ 
ter  escaping  from  his  bondage  in  the 
publishers’  London  slums.  You  have 
no  dignity  to  support,  and  the  dress- 
coat  of  conventional  life  has  dropped 
into  oblivion,  like  the  bundle  from 
Christian’s  shoulders.  You  are  in  the 
world  of  Lavengro,  and  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Isopel  Ber¬ 
ners  or  with  the  Welsh  preacher  who 
thought  that  he  had  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  Borrow,  of  course,  took 
the  life  more  seriously  than  the  liter- 
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ary  gentleman  who  is  only  escaping  on 
ticket-of-leave  from  the  prison-house  of 
respectability,  and  is  quite  unequal  to 
a  personal  conflict  with  “blazing  Bos- 
rille”— the  flaming  tinman.  He  is  only 
dipping  in  the  element  where  his  model 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  I  remember, 
indeed,  one  figure  in  that  first  walk 
which  I  associate  with  Benedict  Moll, 
the  strange  treasure-seeker  whom  Bor¬ 
row  encountered  in  his  Spanish  ram¬ 
bles.  My  acquaintance  was  a  mild 
German  innkeeper,  who  sat  beside  me 
on  a  bench  while  I  was  trying  to  as¬ 
similate  certain  pancakes,  the  only  din¬ 
ner  he  could  provide,  still  fearful  in 
memory,  but  Just  attackable  after  a 
thirty-miles  tramp.  He  confided  to  me 
that,  poor  as  be  was,  be  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion.  He 
kept  his  machine  upstairs,  where  it  dis¬ 
charged  the  humble  duty  of  supplying 
the  place  of  a  shoeblack;  but  he  was 
about  to  go  to  London  to  offer  it  to  a 
British  capitalist.  He  looked  wistfully 
at  me  as  possibly  a  capitalist  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  I  thought  it  wise  to  evade  a 
fuil  explanation.  I  have  not  been  wor¬ 
thy  to  encounter  many  of  such  quaint 
incidents  and  characters  as  seem  to 
have  been  normal  in  Borrow’s  experi¬ 
ence;  but  the  first  walk,  commonplace 
enough,  remains  distinct  in  my  memo¬ 
ry.  I  kept  no  journal,  but  I  could  still 
give  the  narrative  day  by  day— the 
sights  which  I  dutifully  admired  and 
the  very  state  of  my  bootlaces.  Walk¬ 
ing  tours  thus  rescue  a  bit  of  one’s  life 
from  oblivion.  They  play  in  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  the  part  of  those  his¬ 
torical  passages  in  which  Carlyle  is  an 
unequalled  master;  the  little  islands  of 
light  in  the  midst  of  the  darkening 
gloom  of  the  past,  on  which  you  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  actors  in  some  old  drama 
actually  alive  and  moving.  The  devo¬ 
tee  of  other  athletic  sports  remembers 
special  incidents;  the  occasion  on 
which  he  hit  a  cricket-ball  over  the  pa¬ 
vilion  at  Lord’s,  or  the  crab  which  be 
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caught  as  his  boat  was  shooting  Barnes 
Bridge.  But  those  are  memories  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  moments  of  glory  or  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  apt  to  be  tainted  by  vanity 
or  the  spirit  o^  competition.  The  walks 
are  the  unobtrusive  connecting  thread 
of  other  memories,  and  yet  each  walk 
is  a  little  drama  in  itself,  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  plot  with  episodes  and  catastro¬ 
phes,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
Aristotle;  and  it  is  naturally  interwov¬ 
en  with  all  the  thoughts,  the  friend¬ 
ships  and  the  interests  that  form  the 
staple  of  ordinary  life. 

Walking  is  the  natural  recreation  for 
a  man  who  desires  not  absolutely  to 
suppress  his  intellect  but  to  turn  it  out 
to  play  for  a  season.  All  great  men  of 
letters  have,  therefore,  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  walkers  (exceptions,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cepted).  Shakespeare,  besides  being  a 
sportsman,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  so- 
forth,  conscientiously  observed  his  own 
maxim,  “Jog  on.  Jog  on,  the  footpath 
way;’’  though  a  full  proof  of  this  could 
only  be  given  in  an  octavo  volume. 
Anyhow,  he  divined  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  walking  and  a  “merry  heart;” 
that  is,  of  course,  a  cheerful  acceptance 
of  our  position  in  the  universe  founded 
upon  the  deepest  moral  and  philosophic 
cal  principles.  His  friend,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  walked  from  London  to  Scotland.. 
Anotber  gentleman  of  the  period  (I  for¬ 
get  his  name)  danced  from  London  to- 
Norwlch.  Tom  Coryate  hung  up  in  hlr 
parish  church  the  shoes  in  which  he 
walked  from  Venice  and  then  started' 
to  walk  (with  occasional  lifts)  to  India.. 
Contemporary  walkers  of  more  serious= 
character  might  be  quoted,  such  as  the' 
admirable  Barclay,  the  famous  Quaker 
apologist,  from  whom  the  great  Cap¬ 
tain  Barclay  inherited  his  prowess. 
Every  one,  too,  must  remember  the  in¬ 
cident  in  Walton’s  “Life  of  Hooker.” 
Walking  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  be 
went  to  see  bis  godfather.  Bishop 
Jewel,  at  Salisbury.  The  bishop  said 
that  he  would  lend  him  “a  horse  which 
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hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I 
thank  God,  with  much  ease,”  and  “pres¬ 
ently  delivered  into  his  hands  a  walk¬ 
ing  staff  with  which  he  professed  he 
had  travelled  through  many  parts  of 
Germany.”  He  added  ten  groats  and 
munificently  promised  ten  groats  more 
when  Hooker  should  restore  the 
“horse.”  When,  in  later  days.  Hooker 
once  rode  to  London,  he  expressed 
more  passion  than  that  mild  divine  was 
ever  known  to  show  upon  any  other  oc¬ 
casion  against  a  friend  who  had  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  “footing  it.”  The  hack, 
tt  seems,  “trotted  when  he  did  not,”  and 
discomposed  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  soothed  by  the  walking  staff.  His 
biographer  must  be  counted,  I  fear, 
among  those  who  do  not  enjoy  walking 
without  the  incidental  stimulus  of 
sport.  Yet  the  “Compleat  Angler”  and 
his  friends  start  by  a  walk  of  twenty 
good  miles  before  they  take  their 
“morning  draught.”  Swift,  perhaps, 
was  the  first  person  to  show  a  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  moral  and  physical 
advantages  of  walking.  He  preached 
constantly  upon  this  text  to  Stella,  and 
practiced  his  own  advice.  It  is  true 
that  his  notions  of  a  journey  were 
somewhat  limited.  Ten  miles  a  day 
was  his  regular  allowance  when  he 
went  from  London  to  Holyhead,  but 
then  be  spent  time  in  lounging  at  way- 
side  inns  to  enjoy  the  talk  of  the 
tramps  and  ostlers.  The  fact,  though 
bis  biographers  are  rather  scandalized, 
shows  that  he  really  appreciated  one 
■of  the  true  charms  of  pedestrian  ex¬ 
peditions.  Wesley  is  generally  cred¬ 
ited  with  certain  moral  reforms,  but 
one  secret  of  bis  power  is  not  always 
noticed.  In  bis  early  expeditions  be 
went  on  foot  to  save  horse  hire,  and 
made  the  great  discovery  that  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  a  day  was  a  wholesome 
allowance  for  a  healthy  man.  The 
fresh  air  and  exercise  put  “spirit  into 
his  sermons,”  which  could  not  be  ri¬ 
valled  by  the  ordinary  parson  of  the 


period,  who  too  often  passed  his  leisure 
lounging  by  bis  fireside.  Fielding 
points  the  contrast.  Trulliber,  em¬ 
bodying  the  clerical  somnolence  of  the 
day,  never  gets  beyond  his  pigsties,  but 
the  model  Parson  Adams  steps  out  so 
vigorously  that  he  distances  tue  stage¬ 
coach,  and  disappears  in  the  distance 
lapt  in  the  congenial  pleasures  of  walk¬ 
ing  and  composing  a  sermon.  Fielding, 
no  doubt,  shared  his  hero’s  taste,  and 
that  explains  the  contrast  between  his 
vigorous  naturalism  and  the  sentimen¬ 
talism  of  Richardson,  who  was  to  lie 
seen,  as  he  tells  us,  “stealing  along 
from  Hammersmith  to  Kensington 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  propping 
his  unsteady  limbs  with  a  stick.”  Even 
the  ponderous  Johnson  used  to  dissi¬ 
pate  his  early  hypochondria  by  walking 
from  Lichfield  to  Birmingham  and 
back  (thirty-two  miles),  and  his  later 
melancholy  would  have  changed  to  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  life  could  he 
have  kept  up  the  practice  in  his  be¬ 
loved  London  streets.  The  literary 
movement  at  the  end  of  the  elgliteenth 
century  was  obviously  due  in  great 
part,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  renewed 
practice  of  walking.  Wordsworth’s  po¬ 
etical  autobiography  shows  how  every 
stage  in  his  early  mental  development 
was  connected  with  some  walk  in  the 
Lakes.  The  sunrise  which  startled  him 
on  a  walk  after  a  night  spent  in  danc¬ 
ing  first  set  him  apart  as  a  “dedicated 
spirit.”  His  walking  tour  in  the  Alps 
—then  a  novel  performance— roused 
him  to  his  first  considerable  poem.  His 
chief  performance  Is  the  record  of  an 
excursion  on  foot.  He  kept  up  the 
practice,  and  De  Qulncey  calculates 
somewhere  what  multiple  of  the 
earth’s  circumference  he  had  measured 
on  his  legs,  assuming,  it  appears,  that 
he  averaged  ten  miles  a  day.  De  Quin- 
cey  himself,  we  are  told,  slight  and 
fragile  as  he  was,  was  a  good  walker, 
and  would  run  up  a  hill  “like  a  squir¬ 
rel.”  Opium-eating  is  not  congenial  to 
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walking,  yet  even  Coleridge,  after  be¬ 
ginning  the  habit,  speaks  of  walking 
forty  miles  a  day  in  Scotland,  and,  as 
we  all  know,  the  great  manifesto  of  the 
new  school  of  poetry,  the  “Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,”  was  suggested  by  the  famous 
'  walk  with  Wordsworth,  when  the  first 

I  stanzas  of  the  “Ancient  Mariner”  were 
composed.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  wholesome  infiuence  might  be 
given  from  the  cases  of  Scott  and  By¬ 
ron.  Scott,  in  spite  of  his  lameness, 

I  delighted  in  walks  of  twenty  and  thir- 
i  ty  miles  a  day,  and  in  climbing  crags, 

!  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  arms  to 
:j  remedy  the  stumblings  of  his  foot.  The 
|j  early  strolls  enabled  him  to  saturate 
i|  his  mind  with  local  traditions,  and  the 

!i  passion  for  walking  under  difficulties 

showed  the  manly  nature  which  has 
;  endeared  him  to  three  generations.  By¬ 
ron’s  lameness  was  too  severe  to  admit 
!■  of  walking,  and  therefore  all  the  un- 
j;  wholesome  humors  which  would  have 
been  walked  off  in  a  good  cross-coun- 
1:  try  march  accumulated  in  his  brain 

t  and  caused  the  defects,  the  morbid  af¬ 
fectation  and  perverse  misanthropy 
which  half  ruined  the  achievement  of 
t  the  most  masculine  Intellect  of  his 
!  time. 

It  is  needless  to  accumulate  examples 
of  a  doctrine  which  will  no  doubt  be 
i  accepted  as  soon  as  it  is  announced. 
[  Walking  is  the  best  of  panaceas  for  the 
morbid  tendencies  of  authors.  It  is,  1 

I  need  only  observe,  as  good  for  reason- 
ers  as  for  poets.  The  name  of  “peri¬ 
patetic”  suggests  the  connection.  To  it 
may  be  justly  ascribed  the  utilitarian 
philosophy.  Old  Jeremy  Bentham  kept 
himself  up  to  his  work  for  eighty  years 
by  his  regular  “post-jentacular  circum¬ 
gyrations.”  His  chief  disciple,  John 
Mill,  walked  incessantly  and  preached 
as  he  walked.  John  Stuart  Mill  im¬ 
bibed  at  once  psychology,  political 
economy,  and  a  love  of  walks  from  his 
father.  Walking  was  his  one  recrea¬ 
tion;  it  saved  him  from  becoming  a 


mere  smokedried  pedant;  and  though 
he  put  forward  the  pretext  of  botanical 
researches.  It  helped  him  to  perceive 
that  man  is  something  besides  a  mere 
logic  machine.  Mill’s  great  rival  as  a 
spiritual  guide,  Carlyle,  was  a  vigorous 
walker,  and  even  in  his  latest  years 
was  a  striking  figure  when  performing 
his  regular  constitutionals  in  London. 
One  of  the  vivid  passages  in  the  “Rem¬ 
iniscences”  describes  his  walk  with 
Irvin  from  Glasgow  to  Drumclog. 
Here  they  sat  on  the  “brow  of  a  peat 
hag,  while  far,  far  away  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  over  our  brown  horizon,  towered 
up  white  and  visible  at  the  many  miles 
of  distance  a  high  irregular  pyramid. 
Ailsa  Craig  we  at  once  guessed,  and 
thought  of  the  seas  and  oceans  over 
yonder.”  The  vision  naturally  led  to  a 
solemn  conversation,  which  was  an 
event  In  both  lives.  Neither  Irving  nor 
Carlyle  himself  feared  any  amount  of 
walking  in  those  days,  it  is  added,  and 
next  day  Carlyle  took  his  longest  walk, 
fifty-four  miles.  Carlyle  is  unsurpas¬ 
sable  In  his  descriptions  of  scenery; 
from  the  pictures  of  mountains  in  “Sar¬ 
tor  Resartus”  to  the  battle-pieces  in 
Frederick.  Ruskin,  himself  a  good 
walker,  is  more  rhetorical  but  not  so 
graphic;  and  it  is  self-evident  that 
nothing  educates  an  eye  for  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  landscape  so  well  as  the 
practice  of  measuring  it  by  your  own 
legs. 

The  great  men,  it  is  true,  have  not  al¬ 
ways  acknowledged  their  debt  to  the 
genius,  whoever  he  may  be,  w’ho  pre¬ 
sides  over  pedestrian  exercise.  Indeed, 
they  have  inclined  to  Ignore  the  true 
source  of  their  impulse.  Even  when 
they  speak  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
they  would  give  us  to  understand  that 
they  might  have  been  disembodied 
spirits,  taking  aerial  fiights  among 
mountain  solitudes,  and  independent 
of  the  physical  machinery  of  legs  and 
stomachs.  When  long  ago  the  Alps 
cast  their  spell  upon  me,  it  was  woven 
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in  a  great  degree  by  tbe  eloquence  of 
“Modern  Painters.”  I  hoped  to  share 
Ruskin’s  ecstacies  in  a  reverent  wor> 
ship  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matter¬ 
horn.  The  influence  of  any  cult,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
worshipper,  and  I  fear  that  in  tliis  case 
the  charm  operated  rather  perversely. 
It  stimulated  a  passion  for  climbing 
which  absorbed  my  energies  and  dis¬ 
tracted  me  from  the  prophet’s  loftier 
teaching.  I  might  have  followed  him 
from  the  mountains  to  picture-gal¬ 
leries,  and  spent  among  the  stones  of 
Venice  hours  which  I  devoted  to  at¬ 
tacking  hitherto  unascended  peaks  and 
so  lost  my  last  chance  of  becoming  an 
art  critic.  I  became  a  fair  Judge  of  an 
Alpine  guide,  but  I  do  not  even  know 
bow  to  make  a  Judicious  allusion  to 
Botticeili  or  Tintoretto.  I  can’t  say  that 
I  feel  the  smallest  remorse.  I  bad  a 
good  time,  and  at  least  escaped  one 
temptation  to  talking  nonsense.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  however,  that  my  passion  for  the 
mountains  bad  something  earthly  in  its 
composition.  It  is  associated  with 
memories  of  eating  and  drinking.  It 
meant  delightful  comradeship  with 
some  of  the  best  of  friends;  but  our 
end,  I  admit,  was  not  always  of  tbe 
most  exalted  or  aesthetic  strain.  A  cer¬ 
tain  difficulty  results.  I  feel  an  un¬ 
comfortable  diffidence.  I  hold  that  Al¬ 
pine  walks  are  the  poetry  of  the  pur- 
suit;  I  could  try  to  Justify  the  opinion 
by  relating  some  of  the  emotions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  great  scenic  effects;  the 
sunrise  on  the  snow  flelds;  tbe  storm- 
clouds  gathering  under  the  great  peaks; 
the  high  pasturages  knee-deep  in  flow¬ 
ers;  the  torrents  plunging  through  the 
“cloven  ravines,”  and  so  forth.  But  the 
thing  has  been  done  before,  better  than 
I  could  hope  to  do  it;  and  when  I  look 
back  at  those  old  passages  in  “Modern 
Painters,”  and  think  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  prompted  to  exuberant  sen¬ 
tences  of  three  or  four  hundred  words, 
I  am  not  only  abashed  by  tbe  thought 


of  their  unapproachable  eloquence,  but 
feel  as  though  they  conveyed  a  tacit 
reproach.  You,  they  seem  to  say,  are, 
after  all,  a  poor  prosaic  creature,  af¬ 
fecting  a  love  of  sublime  scenery  as  a 
cloak  for  more  grovelling  motives.  I 
could  protest  against  this  Judgment, 
but  it  is  better  at  present  to  omit  tbe 
topic,  even  though  it  would  give  the 
strongest  groundwork  for  my  argu¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
trust  the  case  for  walking  to  where  the 
external  stimulus  of  splendors  and  sub¬ 
limities  is  not  so  overpowering.  A  phil¬ 
osophic  historian  divides  the  world 
into  regions  where  man  is  stronger 
than  nature  and  the  regions  where 
nature  is  stronger  than  man.  The 
true  charm  of  walking  is  most  un¬ 
equivocally  shown  when  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  dependent  upon  the  walker  him¬ 
self.  I  became  an  enthusiast  in  tlie  Alps, 
but  I  have  found  almost  equal  pleas¬ 
ure  in  walks  such  as  one  described  by 
Cowper,  where  the  view  from  a  summit 
is  bounded,  not  by  Alps  or  Apennines, 
but  by  “a  lofty  quickset  hedge.”  Walk- 
ing  gives  a  charm  to  the  most  common¬ 
place  British  scenery.  A  love  of  walk¬ 
ing  not  only  makes  any  English  county 
tolerable  but  seems  to  make  tbe  charm 
inexhaustible.  I  know  only  two  or 
three  districts  minutely,  but  the  more 
familiar  I  have  become  with  either  of 
them  the  more  I  have  wished  to  return, 
to  invent  some  new  combination  of  old 
strolls  or  to  inspect  some  hitherto  un¬ 
explored  nook.  I  love  the  English 
lakes,  and  certainly  not  on  account  of 
associations.  I  cannot  “associate.” 
Much  as  I  respect  Wordsworth,  I  don’t 
care  to  see  the  cottage  in  which  he 
lived;  it  only  suggests  to  me  that  any¬ 
body  else  might  have  lived  there. 
There  is  an  intrinsic  charm  about  the 
Lake  Country,  and  to  me  at  least  a 
music  in  the  very  names  of  Helvellyn 
and  Sklddaw  and  Scawfell.  But  this 
may  be  due  to  tbe  suggestion  that  it  is 
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a  miniature  of  the  Alps.  I  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  Fen  Country,  the 
country  of  which  Alton  Locke’s  farmer 
boasted  that  it  had  none  of  your 
“darned  ups  and  downs”  and  “was 
as  flat  as  his  barn-door  for  forty  miles 
on  end.”  I  used  to  climb  the  range  of 
tlie  Gogmagogs,  to  see  the  tower  of 
Ely,  some  sixteen  miles  across  the  dead 
level,  and  I  boasted  that  every  term  I 
devised  a  new  route  for  walking  to  the 
cathedral  from  Cambridge.  Many  of 
these  routes  led  by  the  little  public- 
house  called  “Five  Miles  from  Any¬ 
where;”  which  in  my  day  was  the 
Mecca  to  which  a  remarkable  club, 
called— from  the  name  of  the  village— 
the  “Upware  Republic,”  made  periodic 
pilgrimages.  What  its  members  spe¬ 
cifically  did  when  they  got  there  be¬ 
yond  consuming  beer  Is  unknown  to 
me;  but  the  charm  was  in  the  distance 
“from  anywhere”— a  sense  of  solitude 
under  the  great  canopy  of  the  heavens, 
where,  like  emblems  of  Infinity, 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to 
sky. 

I  have  always  loved  walks  in  the 
Fens.  In  a  steady  march  along  one  of 
the  great  dykes  by  the  monotonous 
canal  with  the  exuberant  vegetation 
dozing  in  its  stagnant  waters,  we  were 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  scenery.  Our 
talk  might  be  of  senior  wranglers 
or  the  University  crew,  but  we  felt  the 
curious  charm  of  the  great  flats.  The 
absence,  perhaps,  of  deflnite  barriers 
makes  you  realize  that  you  are  on  the 
surface  of  a  planet  rolling  through  free 
and  boundless  space.  One  queer  flgure 
comes  back  to  me — a  kind  of  scholar- 
gipsy  of  the  fens.  Certain  peculiarities 
made  it  undesirable  to  trust  him  with 
cash,  and  his  family  used  to  support 
him  by  periodically  paying  his  score  at 
riverside  publics.  They  allowed  him  to 
print  certain  poems,  moreover,  which 
he  would  impart  when  one  met  him  on 


the  tOTV’path.  In  my  boyhood,  I  re¬ 
member,  I  used  to  fancy  that  the  most 
delightful  of  all  lives  must  be  that  of 
a  bargee— enjoying  a  perpetual  picnic. 
This  gentleman  seemed  to  have  carried 
out  the  ildea;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
lectures,  I  could  fancy  that  he  had  cho¬ 
sen  the  better  part.  His  poems,  alas! 
have  long  vanished  from  my  memory, 
and  I  therefore  cannot  quote  what 
would  doubtless  have  given  the  essence 
of  the  local  sentiment  and  invested 
such  names  as  Wlcken  Fen  or  Swaff- 
ham  Lode  with  associations  equal  to 
those  of  Arnold’s  Hincksey  ridge  and 
Fyfleld  elm. 

Another  set  of  walks  may,  perhaps, 
appeal  to  more  general  sympathy.  The 
voice  of  the  sea,  we  know,  is  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  voice  of  the  mountains;  and, 
to  my  taste,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Land’s  End  Js  not  in  Itself 
a  more  impressive  station  than  the  top 
of  Mount  Blanc.  The  solitude  of  the 
frozen  peaks  suggests  tombstones  and 
death.  The  sea  is  always  alive  and  at 
work.  The  hovering  gulls  and  plung¬ 
ing  gannets  and  the  rollicking  por¬ 
poises  are  animating  symbols  of  a  gal¬ 
lant  struggle  with  wind  and  wave. 
Even  the  unassociative  mind  has  a 
vague  sense  of  the  Armada  and  Hak* 
luyt’s  heroes  in  the  background.  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Australia  are  Just  over  the 
way.  “Is  not  this  a  dull  place?”  asked 
some  one  of  an  old  woman  whose  cot¬ 
tage  was  near  to  the  Lizard  lighthouse. 
“No,”  she  replied,  “it  Is  so  cosmopoli¬ 
tan.”  That  was  a  simple-minded  way 
of  expressing  the  one  charm  in  Milton’s 
wonderful  phrase— 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded 
Mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona’s 
hold. 

She  could  mentally  follow  the  great 
ships  coming  and  going,  and  shake 
hands  with  people  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Tbe  very  sight  of  a  Ashing- 
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boat,  as  painters  seem  to  have  found 
out,  is  a  poem  in  itself.  But  is  it  not 
all  written  in  “Westward  Ho!”  and  in 
the  “Prose  Idylls,”  in  which  Kingsley 
put  his  most  genuine  power?  Of  all 
walks  that  1  have  made,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  none  more  delightful  than  those 
round  the  south-western  promontory. 
I  have  followed  the  coast  at  different 
times  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Avon  by  the  Land’s  End  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  I  am  only  puzzled  to  decide 
which  bay  or  cape  is  the  most  delight¬ 
ful.  I  only  know  that  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  was  the  more  enjoyable  when 
placed  in  its  proper  setting  by  a  long 
walk.  When  you  have  made  an  early 
start,  followed  the  coastguard  track  on 
the  slopes  above  the  clllfs,  struggled 
through  the  gold  and  purple  carpeting 
of  gorse  and  heather  on  the  moors, 
dipped  down  into  quaint  little  coves 
with  a  primitive  fishing  village,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  blinding  whiteness  of  the 
sands  round  a  lonely  bay,  and  at  last 
emerged  upon  a  headland  where  you 
can  settle  into  a  nook  of  the  rocks,  look 
down  upon  the  glorious  blue  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  waves  breaking  into  foam  on  the 
granite,  and  see  the  distant  sea-levels 
glimmering  away  till  they  blend  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  cloudland;  then  you  can 
consume  your  modest  sandwiches,  light 
your  pipe,  and  feel  more  virtuous  and 
thoroughly  at  peace  with  the  universe, 
than  it  is  easy  even  to  conceive  your¬ 
self  elsewhere.  I  have  fancied  myself 
on  such  occasions  to  be  a  felicitous 
blend  of  poet  and  saint— which  is  an 
agreeable  sensation.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  is  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  confined  to  the  walker.  I  re¬ 
spect  the  cyclist,  as  I  have  said;  but  he 
is  enslaved  by  bis  machine;  be  has  to 
follow  the  high  road,  and  can  only 
come  upon  what  points  of  view  open 
to  the  commonplace  tourist.  He  can 
see  nothing  of  the  retired  scenery 
which  may  be  close  to  him,  and  cannot 
have  his  mind  brought  into  due  har¬ 


mony  by  the  solitude  and  by  the  long 
succession  of  lovely  bits  of  scenery 
which  stand  so  coyly  aside  from  public 
notice. 

The  cockney  cyclist  who  wisely  seeks 
to  escape  at  Intervals  from  the  region 
“where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy 
the  air,”  suffers  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tages.  To  me,  for  many  years,  it  was 
a  necessity  of  life  to  interpolate  gulps 
of  fresh  air  between  the  periods  of  in¬ 
haling  London  fogs.  When  once  be¬ 
yond  the  “town”  I  looked  out  for  no¬ 
tices  that  trespassers  would  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  That  gave  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  trespass  must  have  some 
attraction.  The  cyclist  could  only  re- 
fiect  that  trespassing  for  him  was  not 
only  forbidden  but  impossible.  To  me 
it  was  a  reminder  of  the  many  deli¬ 
cious  bits  of  walking  which,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London  await  the 
man  who  has  no  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  for  legal  rights.  It  is  Indeed  sur¬ 
prising  bow  many  charming  walks  can 
be  contrived  by  a  judicious  combina- 
tion  of  a  little  trespassing  with  the 
rights  of  way  happily  preserved  over 
so  many  commons  and  footpaths.  Lon¬ 
don,  it  is  true,  goes  on  stretching  its 
vast  octopus  arms  farthet  into  the 
country.  Unlike  the  devouring  dragon 
of  Wantley,  to  whom  “houses  and 
churches”  were  like  “geese  and  tur- 
kles,”  it  spreads  houses  and  churches 
over  the  fields  of  our  childhood.  And 
yet,  between  the  great  lines  of  railway 
there  are  still  fields  not  even  dese¬ 
crated  by  advertisements  of  liver  pills. 
It  is  a  fact  that  within  twenty  miles 
of  London  two  travellers  recently 
asked  their  way  at  a  lonely  farmhouse; 
and  that  the  mistress  of  the  house,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  were  far  from  an  inn,  not 
only  gave  them  a  seat  and  a  luncheon, 
but  positively  refused  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  That  suggested  an  idyllic  state 
of  society  which,  it  is  true,  one  must 
not  count  upon  discovering.  Yet  hos¬ 
pitality,  the  virtue  of  primitive  regions. 
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has  not  quite  ceased,  It  would  appear, 
even  from  this  over-clvlllzed  region. 
The  travellers,  perhaps,  had  something 
specially  attractive  In  their  manners. 
In  that  or  some  not  distant  ramble  they 
made  time  run  back  for  a  couple  of 
centuries.  They  visited  the  quiet  grave 
where  Penn  lies  under  the  shadow  of 
the  old  Friends’  meeting-house,  and 
came  to  the  cottage  where  the  seat  on 
which  Milton  talked  to  Ellwood  about 
“Paradise  Regained”  seems  to  be  still 
waiting  for  his  return;  and  climbed  the 
hill  to  the  queer  monument  which  re* 
cords  how  Captain  Cook  demonstrated 
the  goodness  of  Providence  by  disprov¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  the 
South  Sea— (the  argument  Is  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  require  exposition);  and  then 
gazed  reverently  upon  the  obelisk,  not 
far  off,  which  marks  the  point  at  which 
George  III  concluded  a  famous  stag 
hunt.  A  little  valley  In  the  quiet  chalk 
country  of  Buckinghamshire  leads  past 
these  and  other  memorials,  and  the 
lover  of  historical  associations,  with 
the  help  of  Thome’s  “Environs  of  Lon¬ 
don,”  may  add  Indefinitely  to  the  list. 
I  don’t  object  to  an  association  when 
it  presents  itself  spontaneously  and 
unobtrusively.  It  should  not  be  the 
avowed  goal  but  the  accidental  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Interest  of  a  walk;  and  it  is 
then  pleasant  to  think  of  one’s  ances¬ 
tors  as  sharers  In  the  pleasures.  The 
region  enclosed  within  a  radius  of  thir¬ 
ty  miles  of  Charing  Cross  has  charms 
enough  even  for  the  least  historical  of 
minds.  You  can’t  hold  a  fire  In  your 
hand,  accotifllng  to  a  high  authority,  by 
thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus;  but  I 
can  comfort  myself  now  and  then, 
when  the  fellow  passengers  who  tread 
on  my  heels  In  London  have  put  me  out 
of  temper,  by  thinking  of  Leith  Hill. 
It  only  rises  to  the  height  of  1000  feet 
by  help  of  the  “Folly”  on  the  top,  but 
you  can  see,  says  my  authority,  twelve 
counties  from  the  tower;  and.  If  cer¬ 
tain  legendary  ordnance  surveyors 


spoke  the  truth,  distinguish  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  to  the  south,  and  Dunsta¬ 
ble  Hill,  far  beyond  London,  to  the 
north.  The  Crystal  Palace,  too,  as  we 
are  assured,  “sparkles  like  a  diamond.’* 
That  is  gratifying;  but  to  me  the  pan¬ 
orama  suggests  a  whole  network  of 
paths,  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
personally  conducted  expeditions.  In 
which  I  displayed  the  skill  on  which 
I  most  pride  myself— skill,  I  mean,  in 
devising  Judicious  geographical  combi¬ 
nations,  and  especially  of  contriving 
admirable  short  cuts.  The  persistence 
of  some  companions  in  asserting  that 
my  short  cuts  might  be  the  longest 
way  round  shows  that  the  best  of  men 
are  not  free  from  Jealousy.  Mine,  at 
any  rate,  led  me  and  my  friends 
through  pleasant  places  innumerable. 
My  favorite  passage  In  “Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress”— an  allegory  which  could  have 
occurred,  by  the  way,  to  no  one  who 
was  not  both  a  good  man  and  a  good 
walker— was  always  that  in  which 
Christian  and  Hopeful  leave  the  high¬ 
road  to  cross  a  stile  into  “Bypath 
Meadow.”  I  should  certainly  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan.  The  path  led  them. 
It  Is  true.  Into  the  castle  of  Giant  De¬ 
spair;  but  the  law  of  trespass  has  be¬ 
come  milder;  and  the  Incident  really 
added  that  spice  of  adventure  which  Is 
delightful  to  the  genuine  pilgrim.  We 
defied  Giant  Despair;  and  if  our  walks 
were  not  quite  so  edifying  as  those  of 
Christian  and  his  friends,  they  add  a 
pleasant  strand  to  the  thread  of  mem¬ 
ory  which  Joins  the  past  years.  Con¬ 
versation,  we  are  often  told,  like  letter¬ 
writing,  Is  a  lost  art.  We  live  toe 
much  In  crowds.  But  If  ever  men  can 
converse  pleasantly.  It  Is  when  they  are 
Invigorated  by  a  good  march;  when  the 
reserve  is  lowered  by  the  long  familiar¬ 
ity  of  a  common  pursuit,  or  when,  if 
bored,  you  can  quietly  drop  behind,  or 
perhaps  Increase  the  pace  sufficiently 
to  check  the  breath  of  the  persistent 
argufier. 
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Nowhere,  at  least,  have  I  found  talk  a  unit  of  the  “monstrous  ant-hill  in  a 


flow  so  freely  and  pleasantly  as  in  a 
inarch  through  pleasant  country.  And 
yet  there  is  also  a  peculiar  charm  in 
the  solitary  expedition  when  3’our  in¬ 
terlocutor  must  be  yourself.  That  may 
be  enjoyed,  perhaps,  even  best  en¬ 
joyed,  in  London  streets  themselves.  I 
have  read  somewhere  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  person  who  composed  his  writ¬ 
ings  during  such  perambulations,  and 
the  statement  was  supposed  to  prove  his 
remarkable  power  of  intellectual  con¬ 
centration.  My  own  experience  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  wonder.  I  hope¬ 
lessly  envy  men  who  can  think  consec¬ 
utively  under  conditions  distracting  to 
others— in  a  crowded  meeting  or  in  the 
midst  of  their  children— for  I  am  as 
sensitive  as  most  people  to  distraction; 
but  if  I  can  think  at  all,  I  do  not  know 
If  the  roar  of  the  Strand  is  not  a  more 
favorable  environment  than  the  quiet 
of  my  own  study.  The  mind— one  must 
only  judge  from  one’s  own— seems  to 
me  to  be  a  singularly  ill-constructed 
apparatus.  Thoughts  are  slippery 
things.  It  is  terribly  hard  to  keep 
them  in  the  track  presented  by  logic. 
They  jostle  each  other,  and  suddenly 
skip  aside  to  make  room  for  irrelevant 
and  accidental  neighbors;  till  the 
stream  of  thought,  of  which  people 
talk,  resembles  rather  such  a  railway 
journey  as  one  makes  In  dreams, 
where  at  every  few  yards  you  are 
shunted  on  to  the  wrong  line.  Now, 
though  a  London  street  is  full  of  dis¬ 
tractions,  they  become  so  multitudin¬ 
ous  that  they  neutralize  each  other. 
The  whirl  of  conflicting  impulses  be¬ 
comes  a  continuous  current  because  it 
Is  so  chaotic  and  determines  a  mood  of 
sentiment  if  not  a  particular  vein  of 
reflection.  Wordsworth  describes  the 
influence  upon  himself  in  a  curious 
passage  of  his  “Prelude;”  he  wandered 
through  London  as  a  raw  country  lad, 
seeing  all  the  sights  from  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and  became 


too  busy  world.”  Of  course,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  drew  a  moral,  and  a 
most  excellent  moral,  from  the  bewil¬ 
dering  complicity  of  his  new  surround¬ 
ings.  He  learnt,  it  seems,  to  recognize 
the  unity  of  man  and  to  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  nature  was  upon  him  “in  Lon¬ 
don’s  vast  domain”  as  well  as  on  the 
mountains.  That  comes  of  being  a 
philosophical  poet  with  a  turn  for  op¬ 
timism.  I  will  not  try  to  Interpret  or 
to  comment,  for  I  am  afraid  that  1 
have  not  shared  the  emotions  which  he 
expresses.  A  cockney,  born  and  bred, 
takes  surroundings  for  granted.  The 
hubbub  has  ceased  to  distract  him;  he 
is  like  the  people  who  were  said  to  be¬ 
come  deaf  because  they  always  lived 
within  the  roar  of  a  waterfall;  he  real¬ 
izes  the  common  saying  that  the  deep¬ 
est  solitude  is  solitude  in  a  crowd;  he 
derives  a  certain  stimulus  from  a  vague 
sympathy  with  the  active  life  around 
him,  but  each  particular  stimulus  re¬ 
mains,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.”  To  some 
such  effect,  till  psychologists  will  give 
me  a  better  theory,  I  attribute  the  fact 
that  what  I  please  to  call  my  “mind” 
seems  to  walk  more  continuously  and 
coherently  in  a  street  walk  than  else¬ 
where.  This,  indeed,  may  sound  like  a 
confession  of  cynicism.  The  man  who 
should  open  his  mind  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  naturally  suggested  by  the  “mon¬ 
strous  ant-hill”  would  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  philanthropist  or  a  pessi¬ 
mist,  of  being  overpowered  by 
thoughts  of  gigantic  problems,  or  of 
the  impotence  of  the  individual  to 
solve  them.  Carlyle,  If  I  remember 
rightly,  took  Emerson  round  London  in 
order  to  convince  his  optimistic  friend 
that  the  devil  was  still  in  full  activity. 
The  gates  of  hell  might  be  found  in 
every  street.  I  remember  how,  when 
coming  home  from  a  country  walk  on 
a  sweltering  summer  night,  and  seeing 
the  squalid  population  turning  out  for 
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a  gasp  of  air  in  their  only  playground, 
the  vast  labyrinth  of  hideous  lanes,  I 
seemed  to  be  in  Thomson’s  “City  of 
Dreadful  Night.”  Even  the  vanishing 
of  quaint  old  nooks  is  painful  when 
one’s  attention  is  aroused.  There  is  a 
certain  churchyard  wall,  which  I  pass 
sometimes,  with  an  inscription  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  benefactor  who  erected 
it  “to  keep  out  the  pigs.”  I  regret  the 
pigs  and  the  village-green  which  they 
presumably  imply.  The  heart,  it  may 
be  urged,  must  be  hardened  not  to  be 
moved  by  many  such  texts  for  melan¬ 
choly  reflection.  I  will  not  argue  the 
point.  None  of  us  can  be  always  think¬ 
ing  over  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  and 
I  confess  that  my  mind  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed  on  much  humbler  topics.  I  do 
not  defend  my  insensibility  nor  argue 
that  London  walks  are  the  best.  I  only 
maintain  that,  even  in  London,  walking 
has  a  peculiar  fascination.  The  top  of 
an  omnibus  is  an  excellent  place  for 
meditation;  but  it  has  not,  for  me  at 
least,  that  peculiar  hypnotic  Influence 
which  seems  to  be  favorable  to  think¬ 
ing,  and  to  pleasant  day  dreaming 
when  locomotion  is  carried  on  by  one’s 
own  muscles.  The  charm,  however,  is 
that  even  a  walk  in  London  often 
vaguely  recalls  better  places  and  no- 
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bier  forms  of  the  exercise.  Words¬ 
worth’s  Susan  hears  a  thrush  at  the 
corner  of  Wood  Street  and  straightway 
sees 

A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of 
trees. 

Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Loth- 
bury  glide. 

And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale 
of  Cheapside. 

The  gulls  which  seem  lately  to  have 
found  out  the  merits  of  London  give  to 
occasional  Susans,  I  hope,  a  whiff  of 
fresh  sea-breezes.  But,  even  without 
gulls  or  thrushes,  I  can  often  And  por¬ 
tents  in  the  heart  of  London  for  re¬ 
calling  the  old  memories,  without  any 
deflnable  pretext,  little  pictures  of 
scenery,  sometimes  assignable  to  no  de¬ 
finable  place,  start  up  invested  with  a 
faint  aroma  of  old  friendly  walks  and 
solitary  meditations  and  strenuous  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  I  feel  convinced  that,  if  1 
am  not  a  thorough  scoundrel,  I  owe 
that  relative  excellence  to  the  harmless 
monomania  which  so  often  took  me,  to 
appropriate  Bunyan’s  phrase,  from  the 
amusements  of  “Vanity  Fair”  to  the 
“Delectable  Mountains”  of  pedestrian- 
ism. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


SONG  IN  THE  SONGLESS. 

They  have  no  song,  the  sedges  dry. 
And  still  they  sing. 

It  is  within  my  breast  they  sing, 

As  I  pass  by. 

Within  my  breast  they  touch  a  string, 
They  wake  a  sigh. 

There  is  but  the  sound  of  sedges  dry; 
In  me  they  sing. 


George  Meredith. 
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THE  BORES  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 


The  biographical  notice  of  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten  in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica” 
is  curt  and  cool;  somewhat  inclined  to 
damn  with  faint  praise,  to  adopt  the 
easy  course  of  fault-finding  as  opposed 
to  the  better  and  more  difficult  art  of 
true  criticism.  Still,  the  writer  does 
grudgingly  concede  that  she  is  “one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Brit¬ 
ish  novelists,”  rather  as  if  the  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behns,  the  Mrs.  Radcliffes,  con^* 
stituted  a  more  ancient  and  superior 
school  of  fiction. 

Evidently,  despite  an  increasing 
number  of  dainty  new  editions  of  six 
classical  novels,  Jane  Austen  is  not  yet 
a  really  popular  writer,  although  en¬ 
thusiasts  are  of  opinion  that  she  is  es¬ 
sentially  one  of  those  whom  to  know  is 
to  love;  to  love,  a  liberal  education.  Lit¬ 
tle  could  she  foresee  her  own  brilliant 
future,  when  she  sat  at  her  small  rose¬ 
wood  desk  in  a  parlor  frequented  by 
what  her  best  biographer  calls  “a  cir¬ 
cle  of  busy  females,”  liable  to  constant 
interruptions  sometimes  from  a  certain 
terrible  Mrs.  Stent,  “who  would  fre¬ 
quently  ejaculate  some  wonder  about 
the  cocks  and  hens.” 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  those  charming 
bits  of  literary  patchwork,  “Letters  to 
Dead  Authors,”  deplores  this  fact  of  a 
lack  of  general  appreciation.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  whilst 
avowing  himself  one  of  Miss  Austen’s 
most  fervent  admirers,  be  does  not  call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  selectness 
and  great  eminence  of  the  company 
which  he  thus  Joins. 

George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  bore  this  much  of  resemblance  to 
Byron’s  famous  Corsair,  that,  like  him, 
he  “linked  one  virtue  with  a  thousand 
crimes.”  For  if  he  never  fulfilled  what 
Thackeray,  in  his  merciless  indictment 


against  him,  calls  severely  “a  windy 
project  of  establishing  a  literary  Order 
of  Minerva,  with  an  eight-pointed  star 
and  a  primrose  ribbon”  (let  us  hope  he 
forgot  that  yellow  is  proverbially  the 
color  of  Jealousy),  he  at  least  ordered 
his  librarian,  Mr,  Clarke,  to  take  care 
that  there  was  a  copy  of  “Pride  and 
Prejudice”  in  every  palace  he  inhabited. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  also  deputed  to  express 
his  royal  master’s  approval  of  that 
work,  to  show  Miss  Austen  over  Carl¬ 
ton  House,  and  to  give  her  gracious 
permission  to  dedicate  the  sparkling 
“Emma”  to  the  first  gentleman  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  himself  never  invented  any¬ 
thing  except  a  “large  new  shoe-buckle, 
spreading  elegantly  across  the  foot.” 

If  “Pride  and  Prejudice”  had  not 
been  written  before  this  single  token 
of  recognition,  sly  Jane  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  modelled  the 
epistolary  style  of  Mr.  Collins  on  tliat 
of  Mr.  Clarke.  With  the  usual  fear  of 
turning  an  authorly  head  by  excess  ot 
eulogy,  his  appreciation  is  tepid.  But 
he  teems  with  suggestions  for  future 
plots,  both  as  to  a  “romance  of  the 
House  of  Coburg,”  which  would  be 
agreeably  topical,  and  “I  also,  dear 
madame,  wished  to  be  allowed  to  ask 
you  to  delineate  in  some  future  work 
the  habits  of  life,  character  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  clergyman  who  should  pass 
his  time  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  country,  and  should  be  something 
like  Beattie’s  Minstrel: 

Silent  when  glad,  affectionate  when 
shy. 

And  in  his  looks  was  most  demurely 
sad; 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  and  none 
knew  why. 

Jane’s  reply  to  the  suggestion  that 
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concluded  with  this  incomprehensible 
quotation  was  characteristic:  “I  am 
quite  honored  by  your  thinking  I  could 
draw  such  a  clergyman,  but  I  could 
not.  The  comic  part  of  the  character  I 
might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  literary.”  The 
modesty  of  her  conclusion  to  her  pom. 
pous  patron  is  witty  indeed:  “I  think 
I  may  boast  myseif  to  be,  with  ail  pos. 
sible  vanity,  the  most  unlearned  and 
uninformed  female  who  ever  dared  to 
be  an  authoress.” 

It  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  Miss 
Austen,  delighted  as  she  was  with 
“Waverley,”  never  knew  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  delight  in  her.  In  1S26  he 
writes  in  his  diary:  “Read  again,  for 
the  third  time  at  least.  Miss  Austen’s 
finely-written  novel  of  ‘Pride  and 
Prejudice.’  That  young  lady  had  a  tal¬ 
ent  for  describing  the  involvements 
and  feelings  and  characters  of  ordina¬ 
ry  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  Bow- 
Wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  with  any 
now  going,  but  the  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from 
the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment  is  denied  me.” 

Generous,  warm-hearted  Mary  Mlt- 
ford  said  to  Miss  Austen’s  nephew  that 
she  “would  cot  off  one  hand,  to  write 
like  your  aunt  with  the  other;”  and 
Lady  Trevelyan  herself  told  Mr.  Aus¬ 
ten  Leigh  that  Lord  Macauley  had 
fully  intended  to  write  a  memoir  of 
Miss  Austen.  He  has  left  one  note  of 
admiration  in  his  essay  on  Madame 
D’Arblay,  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  apply  to  certain  of  her  qualities  the 
adjective  “Shakespearian.”  Coleridge, 
Guizot,  Swinburne— these  are  but 
names  taken  at  random  from  an  amaz¬ 
ing  list  of  those  who  have  left  fervent 
expressions  of  their  opinions. 

That  Disraeli  wrote  “Henrietta  Tem¬ 
ple”  and  yet  had  read  “Pride  and  Prej¬ 
udice”  seventeen  times,  seems  nearly 


impossible,  though  he  says  so  himself; 
it  is  easy,  however,  to  realize  genial, 
kindly  Sidney  Smith  “quite  in  love 
with  dear  Fanny  Price.”  Mr.  Walter 
Herries  Pollock,  in  his  charming  little 
volume,  “Jane  Austen  and  Her  Con¬ 
temporaries,”  avows  himself  Emma’s 
devoted  knight,  and  in  a  delightfully 
persuasive  manner  gives  her  the  first 
place  of  all. 

Miss  Austen  was  criticized  at  some 
length  in  1815  in  the  “Quarterly  Re¬ 
view.”  It  is  said  by  no  less  an  author¬ 
ity  than  Mr.  Murray  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  writer  of  an  article 
which  never  perceived  her  to  be  hu¬ 
morous  at  all!  By  the  light  of  the  en¬ 
tries  in  his  journal  the  thing  seems  in¬ 
credible. 

That  Dickens  should  have  been  as 
blind  as  this  clumsy  critic  is  astonish¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  blot  on  his  scutcheon, 
not  on  hers.  To  deny  women  humor 
was  ungrateful  of  Dickens,  when  they 
so  loved  his  own  books;  to  commit 
them  without  calling  the  writer  of 
“Emma”  as  chief  witness  for  the  de¬ 
fence,  was  an  act  of  scandalous  injus¬ 
tice. 

George  Henry  Lewes  was  such  an 
adorer  of  Miss  Austen  that  he  showed 
his  odd  lack  of  critical  acumen  by  ask¬ 
ing  Charlotte  Bront@  to  Imitate  her,  a» 
who  should  bid  a  heavy-scented  honey¬ 
suckle  fiinging  cream-colored  blossoms 
over  a  green  hedge  in  perfumed  luxu¬ 
riance,  to  change  itself  by  magic  into 
a  charming  gold-laced,  brown  velvet 
polyanthus,  sitting  primly,  yet  with  its 
own  quaint  fascination,  in  the  tidiest 
of  garden  borders.  Mr.  Lewes  raves 
about  Jane’s  “mild  eyes”  to  fiery  Char¬ 
lotte;  he  tells  her  to  “learn  to  admire 
Miss  Austen  as  one  of  the  greatest  art¬ 
ists,  the  greatest  painters  of  human 
character.” 

Yet  it  was  neither  of  these  who  really 
expressed  clearly  why  the  Austenite  of 
to-day  can,  undaunted  even  by  the  “En¬ 
cyclopedia,  take  up  her  books  again 
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and  again,  as  Tennyson’s  life  told  us 
was  his  common  custom.  A  short  time 
after  the  untimely  death  of  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten,  who  certainly  achieved  literary 
immortality  in  her  brief  thirty-eight 
years,  a  second  notice  in  the  “Quarter¬ 
ly,”  by  Archbishop  Whateley,  did  her 
thorough  justice,  because  it  pointed  out 
that  her  humor  was  her  strongest,  her 
impregnable  point 

“Like  Shakespeare,”  he  said,  “she 
shows  as  admirable  a  discrimination  in 
the  character  of  fools  as  people  of 
sense,  a  merit  which  is  far  from  com¬ 
mon.  To  invent  indeed,  a  conversation 
full  of  wit  or  wisdom  requires  that  the 
writer  should  himself  possess  ability; 
but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good. 
It  is  no  fool  that  can  describe  fools 
well.” 

Thus  in  1824,  the  keynote  was  struck, 
and  some  verses  by  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  which  appeared  in  the  “Keep¬ 
sake”  of  1825,  certainly  give  their  writ¬ 
er  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  parts,  if  not  as  a  great  poet 
For  he  sang  of  the  bores  who,  if  their 
prototypes  weary  us  in  fact,  delight  us 
when  seen  through  the  rose-colored 
spectacles  of  a  writer  never  malicious, 
rarely  severe. 

Lord  Carlisle’s  verses  have  an  espe¬ 
cial  dpropos,  for  in  them  he  testified  to 
his  devotion,  not  to  saucy,  delightful 
Elizabeth,  “sweet  and  twenty,”  or 
naughty,  nice  Miss  Crawford,  with  the 
arch  black  eyes,  but  to  the  Immortal 
little  band  of  bores  unparalleled  in 
English  fiction. 

The  dictionary  does  not  throw  any 
very  blinding  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  word  fraught  with  so  tiresome  a 
meaning,  but  can  any  of  ns  plead  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  thing  itself?  Pascal’s  op¬ 
timistic  belief,  “plus  on  est  original, 
plus  on  rencontre  d’originaux,”  is 
scarcely  the  experience  of  the  ordinary 
clever  man  or  woman  wearily  specu¬ 
lating  upon  the  utility  of  the  bore,  apt 
in  society  to  be  as  inveterate  in  his  at¬ 


tendance  as  that  “little  lamb”  so  sure 
to  follow  Mary. 

It  is  comfortable  to  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bore  is  to  charm  us  in 
fiction,  and  to  agree  with  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle:-— 

All-perfect  Austen.  Here 
Let  one  poor  wreath  adorn  thy  early 
bier, 

That  scarce  allowed  thy  modest  youth 
to  claim 

Its  living  portion  of  thy  certain  fame. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Bennet!  Mrs.  Norris,  too! 
While  memory  survives  we’ll  dream  of 
you. 

And  Mr.  Woodhouse,  whose  abstemi¬ 
ous  lip 

Must  thin,  but  not  too  thin,  bis  gruel 
sip; 

Miss  Bates,  our  idol,  though  the  village 
bore; 

And  Mrs,  Elton,  ardent  to  explore: 
While  the  dear  style  flows  on  without 
pretence. 

With  unstained  purity,  and  unmatched 
sense.” 

To  take  the  books  in  chronological 
order,  is  to  begin  with  “Northanger 
Abbey,”  sold  for  ten  pounds  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  regretted  his  bargain,  never 
published  until  Miss  Austen  Was  dead. 
It  Is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  hav¬ 
ing  been  written  in  1798,  and  is,  of 
course,  in  parts,  a  skit  upon  Mrs.  Rat- 
cliffe  and  the  gloomy  school  of  imita¬ 
tors  of  “The  Castle  of  Otranto.”  In 
parts  only;  for  if  Catherine  Morland’s 
lively  imagination  led  ,ber  to  all  kinds 
of  romantic  conclusions  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  dreadful  General  Tilney,  there 
was  no  memory  of  Laurentinas  and 
skeletons  in  households,  in  the  bright 
photograph  of  a  Bath  that  seems  more 
amusing  than  the  Milsom  Street  or 
Laura  Place  of  to-day. 

Miss  Austen  entered  her  kingdom  at 
once.  “Northanger”  contains  a  good 
bore  or  two,  even  If  they  are  but  of  the 
second  rank  of  excellence  In  compari¬ 
son  with  their  successors.  Mrs.  Allen, 
the  chaperon-friend  of  the  lively,  Igno- 
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rant,  good-hearted  Catherine,  is  thus 
described:  “Mrs.  Allen  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  females  whose  soci¬ 
ety  can  raise  no  other  emotion  than 
suprise  at  there  being  any  men  in  the 
world  who  could  like  them  well  enough 
to  marry  them.”  She  could  not  let  her 
scissors  fall  without  remarking  on  the 
occurrence,  and  she  dribbles  out  her 
vapid,  quite  pointless  chatter  with  en¬ 
viable  complacency. 

Henry  Tllney,  who  talked  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  Austen  hero,  quite 
struck  Mrs.  Allen  with  his  genius  when 
he  gravely  assured  her  Miss  Morland’s 
new  sprigged  muslin  would  not  wash. 
That  he  fully  understood  the  lady  is 
manifested  later,  when  he  and  Cathe¬ 
rine  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of 
town  and  country.  “Here,”  said  Cath¬ 
erine,  “I  see  a  variety  of  people  in 
every  street  There  I  can  only  go  and 
call  on  Mrs.  Allen.”  Mr.  Tllney  was 
much  amused.  “Only  go  and  call  on 
Mrs,  Allen,”  he  repeated.  “What  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Intellectual  poverty!  However, 
when  you  sink  into  this  abyss  you  will 
have  more  to  say.  You  will  be  able 
to  talk  of  Bath.” 

Mr.  Tllney  gauged  Mrs.  Allen  well. 
The  only  advice  she  ever  gave  her 
young  charge  was  to  wear  a  white 
gown  to  make  a  call  in  February;  and 
when  Catherine,  full  of  doubts,  hopes 
and  fears,  comes  to  her  for  counsel,  she 
is  quite  occupied  with  the  fact  that 
“veal  is  uncommonly  scarce.” 

Even  the  engagement  of  poor  sallow 
James  to  the  beautiful,  fickle  Isabella 
does  not  fiutter  Mrs.  Allen,  though 
when  she  hears  he  has  gone  secretly 
to  Fullerton  to  ask  the  consent  of  his 
parents  she  is  quite  roused  from  her 
usual  lethargy.  “She  could  not  listen 
with  perfect  calmness,  but  repeatedly 
regretted  the  necessity  of  concealment, 
wished  she  had  known  of  his  intention, 
wished  she  could  have  seen  him  before 
he  went,  as  she  should  certainly  have 
troubled  him  with  her  best  regards  to 


his  father  and  mother,  her  kind  compli¬ 
ments  to  all  the  Skinners.”  Evidently 
her  regrets  occupied  her  tongue  for 
some  time,  and  on  the  whole,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  her  husband  was 
so  particularly  fond  of  a  rubber  of 
whist 

John  Thorpe,  the  horsey,  slangy  un¬ 
dergraduate,  is  so  velT  diverting  that 
it  is  necessary  to  view  him  from  Cath¬ 
erine’s  standpoint  to  call  him  a  bore  at 
all.  Poor  Catherine  held  a  different 
opinion  when  driving  out  in  his  curri¬ 
cle  and  hearing  his  endless  boasting 
about  the  pace  and  blood  of  the  horse, 
“who  went  off  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible,”  after  he  had  warned  her  of 
the  capers  and  plunges  she  might  ex¬ 
pect.  Mr.  Thorpe’s  language  is  too  of¬ 
ten  like  that  of  the  heathen  Chinee. 
Catherine  hears  his  big  talk  with 
amazement  She,  to  quote  her  own 
words,  “had  not  been  brought  up  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  propensities  of  a  rattle, 
nor  to  know  to  how  many  idle  asser¬ 
tions  and  impudent  falsehoods  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  vanity  will  lead.  Her  whole 
family  were  plain  matter-of-fact  peo¬ 
ple  who  seldom  aimed  at  wit  of  any 
kind,  her  father  being  contented  with 
a  pun,  her  mother  with  a  proverb.” 
Catherine  bore  with  the  effusions  of 
his  endless  conceit,  and  thought,  doubt¬ 
less,  of  that  sprightly  young  clergy¬ 
man,  Henry  Tllney,  so  agreeable  and 
courteous  even  to  the  dreary  Mrs. 
Allen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  linger  over  the 
pompous,  platitudinous  General  Tllney. 
He  might  be  rather  Justly  dismissed 
with  the  reproach  of  being  nearly  the 
only  unnatural  character  in  the  six 
novels.  Still,  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  what  the  Marquis  of  Long- 
town  and  General  Courtney,  “his  very 
old  friends,”  would  have  thought  of 
his  really  disgraceful  treatment  of  his 
guest  after  she  had  listened  so  politely 
to  his  eternal  boasting  about  bis  pine¬ 
ries  and  succession  houses. 
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“Sense  and  sensibility”  was  the  first 
of  Miss  Austen’s  novels  that  was  pub¬ 
lished,  although  “Pride  and  Prejudice” 
was  written  before  it.  It  appeared  in 
1811  under  the  title  of  “First  Impres¬ 
sions,”  was  originally  called  “Elinor 
and  Marianne,”  and  written  in  the 
form  of  letters  k  la  Richardson,  It  is 
rather  singular  that  no  reviews  and 
few  details  of  its  reception  are  extant, 
yet  it  sold  well,  and  secured  a  cheque 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
the  authoress. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  confess  that  both 
the  heroes  of  “Sense  and  Sensibility” 
are  bores,  because  the  heroines  are  not, 
and  even  Elinor’s  excessive  goodness 
does  not  destroy  her  amusement  when 
the  good-hearted  Mrs.  Jennings  offers 
her  unhappy  jilted  sister  a  glass  of  old 
Constantia  wine,  “because  her  poor 
husband  bad  been  so  fond  of  it  when 
he  had  a  touch  of  his  colicky  gout.” 

Edward  Ferrars  is  a  typical  English 
dullard,  and  does  not  deserve  that  Eli¬ 
nor  should  forgive  him  his  silly  entan¬ 
glement  with  pert,  pretty  Lucy  Steele, 
who  ultimately  secures  his  dandified 
brother,  with  bis  magnificent  plans  for 
cottages  at  Dawllsh. 

Robert  Ferrars  is  most  characteris¬ 
tically  Introduced  choosing  a  toothpick 
case  at  a  jeweller’s  in  Bond  street,  and 
finally  deciding  it  must  be  made  to  or¬ 
der,  and  appointing  the  gold,  the  ivory, 
and  the  pearls.  “Bestowing  a  glance  on 
the  Miss  Dashwoods,  but  such  a  one 
as  seemed  to  demand  rather  than  ex¬ 
press  admiration,  he  walked  off  with  a 
happy  air  of  real  conceit  and  affected 
Indifference.” 

A  more  disagreeable  family  than  the 
Ferrars  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  yet 
how  we  are  diverted  by  Mrs.  Ferrars, 
with  her  selfish  scheming,  Mrs.  John 
Dasbwood  and  her  mean  husband. 
Bores  of  the  first  class,  the  dialogue 
between  this  happy  couple,  and  the 
way  they  talk  each  other  out  of  con¬ 
scientious  scruples,  is  quite  delightful. 


Sir  John  and  Lady  Middleton  have 
also  their  several  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion,  though  there  is  amiability  about 
Sir  John,  with  his  passion  foV  what  he 
calls  “little  hops,”  and  “for  collecting 
parties  of  young  people  to  eat  ham  and 
chicken  out  of  doors,”  even  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober.  Lady  Middleton  was  “reserved, 
cold,  and  had  nothing  to  say  for  her¬ 
self  beyond  the  most  commonplace  in¬ 
quiry  or  remark.”  But  she  had  a 
greedy  eagerness  for  fiattery,  and  even 
the  elder  Miss  Steele,  with  her  terrible 
talk  of  conquests  and  “smart  beaux,” 
knows  how  to  get  invited  to  stay  with 
her  two  months. 

Surely  Miss  Austen  must  have  drawn 
the  Miss  Steeles  from  life,  in  spite  of 
her  own  denial  that  she  ever  painted 
portraits.  Miss  Steele,  who  wears  pink 
because  it  is  “the  doctor’s  favorite 
color,”  and  wants  to  run  upstairs  to  see 
the  broken-hearted  Marianne  out  of 
sheer  vulgar  curiosity,  is  so  entirely 
real.  Even  when  she  hastens  away  to 
put  on  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  before 
going  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens 
with  “a  very  genteel  family,”  she  is  in¬ 
imitable  and  we  like  to  know,  by 
means  of  a  private  letter  from  Aunt 
Jane  to  a  favorite  niece,  that  she  never 
got  her  doctor,  or,  indeed,  a  husband 
at  all. 

Jolly,  common  Mrs.  Jennings,  if  she 
never  seems  quite  the  mother  of  cor¬ 
rect,  tiresome  Lady  Middleton,  is  very 
funny.  She  is  the  solitary  character  in 
Miss  Austen’s  novels  whose  remarks 
are  occasionally  rather  plain-spoken. 
She  thus  describes  Delaford,  Colonel 
Brandon’s  place;  “close  to  the  church, 
and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
turnpike  road,  so  ’tis  never  dull,  for 
you  may  sit  up  in  an  old  yew  harbor 
and  watch  the  carriages  as  they  pass 
along.  And  such  a  mulberry  tree! 
Lord,  how  Charlotte  and  I  did  stuff  the 
only  time  we  were  there.”  She  is  very 
partial  to  worthy  Colonel  Brandon, 
“whom  everybody  is  glad  to  see  and  no 
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one  remembers  to  talk  to;”  so  when 
Willoughby  proves  false  to  poor,  ro- 
mantle  Marianne,  she  announces, 
“Well,  I  shall  spirit  the  Colonel  up  as 
soon  as  I  can.  One  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton,  you  know,  drives  another  down.” 

It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
in  his  pleasant  introduction  to  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Sense  and  Sensibility,”  Illus¬ 
trated  scarcely  as  happily  as  usual  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Thompson,  gives  the  book 
the  lower  place  that  it  must  perforce 
occupy,  despite  Its  many  merits.  For, 
in  1813,  “Pride  and  Prejudice,”  the  re¬ 
jected  of  publishers,  made  its  trium¬ 
phant  d6but,  and  may  lay  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  the  most  enjoyable  book  any  wom¬ 
an  ever  wrote. 

It  is  pleasing  to  quote  Miss  Austen’s 
own  verdict  as  to  Elizabeth,  who,  if 
she  has  no  business  even  to  smile  for 
a  moment  In  the  company  of  bores,  ex¬ 
acts  a  passing  tribute  for  the  incompar¬ 
able  contrast  she  affords  to  the  best  of 
them  all;  “I  must  confess  that  I  think 
her  as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  print.”  Mr.  George  Saints- 
bury  frankly  avows  he  would  like  to 
have  married  her,  therefore  he  ought 
to  have  some  sympathy  with  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  who,  with  Mrs.  Bennet  and  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh,  are  never  ap¬ 
proached  as  the  perfection  of  bores  by 
any  except,  It  may  be,  Mrs.  Norris,  of 
“Mansfield  Park.” 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Collins  writes 
to  saturnine  Mr.  Bennet,  with  his  grim 
humor,  and  Mr.  Bennet  reads  that  let¬ 
ter  to  his  assembled  family,  his  whole 
character  is  plain.  Mary  Bennet,  the 
only  bore  among  the  sisters,  expresses 
her  approval  of  a  style  that  closely  re¬ 
sembles  her  own  reflections  on  “pride 
as  a  very  common  falling.”  “The  Idea 
of  the  olive-branch  Is  not  wholly  new,” 
she  decides  sententlously,  “yet  I  think 
it  Is  well  expressed;”  whilst  Elizabeth 
“has  a  notion  he  may  be  an  oddity.” 
“Can  be  be  a  sensible  man,  sir?”  she 
asks  her  father.  “No,  my  dear.  I  have 


great  hopes  of  finding  him  quite  the 
reverse.”  But  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Bennet  got  very  tired  of  the  heir  to  the 
entail  of  Longbourn. 

Miss  Austen  shows  her  knowledge  of 
character  by  never  letting  Mr.  Collins 
even  think  of  dull  Mary,  who,  “without 
taste  or  voice,  was  ever  anxious  to  take 
her  place  at  the  Instrument.”  Mary 
would  have  married  him,  but  she,  as 
again  we  learn  from  private  sources, 
had  to  be  contented  with  one  of  the 
clerks  of  “broad-faced,  stuffy  Uncle 
Phillips.”  No;  when  Mrs,  Bennet,  most 
determined  of  match-making  mammas, 
hinted  untruthfully  that  beautiful  Jane 
was  even  then  the  bride  of  blue-coated, 
elegant  Bingley,  he  at  once  decided  on 
Elizabeth,  and  gave  us  some  of  the  best 
scenes  in  the  book  that  Is  always  said 
to  have  owed  Its  excellent  title  to  a 
sentence  In  Madame  D’Arblay’s  “Ce¬ 
cilia”  “as  to  the  whole  unfortunate 
business  being  the  result  of  ‘pride  and 
prejudice.’  ” 

Mrs.  Bennet  Is  excessively  angry 
with  Elizabeth’s  refusal.  She  is  no  fa¬ 
vorite  with  her  vulgar  parent,  as  Is 
giddy,  silly  Lydia.  Elizabeth— we  seem 
to  see  her  In  her  short-walsted  gown 
and  muslin  chemisette— is  called  down 
to  be  Interviewed,  and  the  matter  con¬ 
cludes  by  Mr.  Bennet  saying  gravely, 
“An  unhappy  alternative  Is  before  you, 
Elizabeth.  From  this  day  you  must  be 
a  stranger  to  one  of  your  parents.  Your 
mother  will  never  see  you  again  If  you 
do  not  marry  Mr.  Collins,  and  I  will 
never  see  you  again  If  you  do.” 

However,  Mrs.  Bennet  forgot  all  that 
when  the  glorious  news  almost  stunned 
her  that  Elizabeth  was  to  marry  ten 
thousand  a  year,  because  Darcy,  who 
Is  a  much  better  fellow  than  has  ever 
been  fairly  stated,  was  so  much  In  love 
as  even  to  overlook  his  fearful  mother- 
in-law.  It  is  the  only  occasion  ever  re¬ 
corded  when  Mrs.  Bennet  was  unable 
to  speak.  Her  fatal  readiness  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  affairs  of  her  family  was  one 
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of  her  most  appalling  qualifications. 
Mr.  Bennet  paid  severely  for  being 
“caught  by  some  beauty”  in  his  youth, 
and  her  utter  lack  of  a  true  moral 
sense  is  painfully  apparent  over  the 
Wickham  elopement,  when,  with  all  its 
scandalous  circumstances,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  go  for  an  airing  to  boast  of  a 
most  disreputable  marriage  to  Lady 
Lucas,  who  has  had  the  happiness  of 
getting  her  plain  Charlotte  allied  to  Mr. 
Collins. 

Miss  Austen  was  wise  not  to  betray 
whether  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh 
had  an  actual  original.  After  Eliza¬ 
beth  herself,  she  is  the  most  carefully 
drawn  figure  in  the  picture.  She  is  as 
vulgar  as  Mrs.  Bennet,  in  the  way  that 
some  great  ladies  can  be  vulgar.  In¬ 
solent,  inquisitive,  overbearing,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  she  gave  the 
living  of  Hunsford  to  Mr.  Collins,  who, 
whether  he  is  comparing  the  “small 
summer  breakfast  parlor”  of  Rosings 
to  Mrs.  Phillips’  best  drawing-room,  or 
paying  bis  patroness  and  her  plain, 
sickly  daughter  little  premeditated 
compliments,  is  exactly  the  man  to 
suit  Mr.  Darcy’s  imperious,  common- 
minded  aunt 

Lady  Catherine’s  has  been  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  till  she  meets,  and  is 
worsted  by,  the  witty  Elizabeth  as 
they  walk  together  in  “the  prettylsh 
kind  of  little  shrubbery.” 

“Mansfield  Park,”  begun  in  1812,  was 
published  in  1814,  the  second  edition 
appearing  very  near  the  actual  date  of 
Waterloo.  For  some  unexplained  cause 
it  was  not  included  in  that  first  review 
of  Miss  Austen  in  the  “Quarterly.”  Yet 
the  true  Austenite  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  that  “it  contains  a  clos¬ 
er  grasp  of  plot  and  a  greater  attention 
to  artistic  evolution”  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  will  rank  it  very  high,  partly 
on  account  of  those  scenes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  amateur  theatricals, 
mainly  because  of  its  real  heroine. 
Aunt  Norris. 


A  mean,  stingy  busybody.  Aunt  Nor¬ 
ris  is  the  most  amusing  widow  in  fic¬ 
tion.  She  talks  Sir  Thomas  into  adopt¬ 
ing  Fanny  Price,  and  talks  him  out  of 
expecting  her  to  take  any  share  in  the 
concurrent  expenses  with  equal  facili¬ 
ty.  She  sponges  on  Mrs.  Rushwortli’s 
housekeeper  till  she  goes  home  laden 
with  plants,  cream  cheeses  and  golden 
pheasants’  eggs,  which  are  to  be 
hatched  in  Lady  Bertram’s  coops.  She 
bullies  poor  Fanny  mercilessly.  She 
schemes  for  the  marriage  of  the  dull 
Rushworth  with  the  handsome  Maria, 
and  so  enjoys  planning  the  green  baize 
curtain  for  the  theatricals  that  she  ac¬ 
tually  winks  at  the  indecorum  of  “Lov¬ 
ers’  Vows,”  and  is  so  busy  saving  the 
absent  Sir  Thomas  “at  least  two  shil¬ 
lings  in  curtain  rings”  as  to  be  quite 
blind  to  Maria’s  fiirtations. 

Does  any  one  speak,  Mrs.  Norris  in¬ 
terrupts.  Is  the  luckless  Fanny  tired 
or  ill,  Mrs.  Norris  is  the  first  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  desirability  of  harrying  her 
from  the  sofa,  of  setting  her  to  work 
on  the  poor  basket.  She  breaks  in  on 
an  account  of  a  shipwreck  with:  “Do, 
Sir  Thomas,  have  a  basin  of  soup;”  and 
there  is  only  peace  when  she  goes  back 
to  her  cottage  after  the  ball  “with  all 
the  supernumerary  Jellies  to  nurse  a 
sick  maid.” 

The  theatricals  were  approved  by 
her,  “as  the  whole  arrangement  would 
bring  very  little  expense  to  anybody, 
and  none  to  herself.  She  foresaw  in 
them  all  the  comforts  of  hurry,  bustle, 
and  importance,  and  derived  the  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  of  leaving  her  own 
house,  where  she  had  been  living  a 
month  at  her  own  cost,  to  take  up  her 
abode  at  Mansfield  Park.” 

The  theatricals  prove,  though  it  Is 
melancholy  to  have  to  admit  it,  that 
Edmund  Bertram,  hero  and  beloved  of 
two  fair  ladies,  was  in  truth  a  bore. 
They  also  afford  evidence  that  Mr. 
Rushworth  was  a  much  worse  one.  To 
look  into  a  musty  old  volume  of  trans- 
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latlons  from  Kotzebue,  and  read  even 
one  of  the  forty-two  speeches  he  was 
to  deliver  in  a  pink  satin  cloak  con* 
trived  by  Aunt  Norris,  is  to  shudder 
with  pity  for  the  audience.  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Bertram  did  well  to  stop  that  per¬ 
formance.  With  unwilling,  inconsist¬ 
ent  Edmund  pouring  out  the  lengthy 
platitudes  of  Anhalt  in  “one  weak, 
washy,  everlasting  flood,”  with  Count 
Cassel  blundering  over  the  forty-two, 
there  would  have  been  small  chance  of 
any  one  suffering  from  insomnia. 

There  are  several  editions  of  “Lovers’ 
Vows.”  It  is  evident  that  the  Ber¬ 
trams  used  the  version  altered  by  Mrs. 
iDchbald,  the  names  being  different  in 
the  more  exact  translation  included  in 
‘‘The  German  Theatre”  as  done  into 
English,  in  1811,  by  Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.  That  popularity  of  the  drea¬ 
ry  sentimentalities  of  Kotzebue  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  except  when  we  go 
with  Arthur  Pendennis  to  see  the  Foth- 
eringay  shine  as  Mrs.  Haller  in  “The 
Stranger.” 

Times  have  changed  since  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  interlard  every  sentence  with 
French.  “For  you  must  know,  most 
amiable  Amelia,  this  pot  de  pommade 
cannot  be  made  In  Germany.  The  peo¬ 
ple  here  don’t  understand  it.  They 
simply  can’t  get  the  odeura.”  The  thing 
that  “cannot  be  made  in  Germany”  is 
now  as  rare  as  the  egg  of  the  great 
auk. 

However,  “Lovers’  Vows,”  if  its  plot 
was  risky,  was  ponderous  enough  to  be 
an  ideal  play  for  bores.  To  have  sat 
out  Anhalt’s  tirades  would  have  been 
a  punishment  well  calculated  to  flt  the 
crime  of  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “prosy, 
dull  Society  sinners  who  chatter  and 
bloat  and  bore.”  Poor  Edmund  would 
have  been  a  sorry  stick  of  an  actor,  and 
Fanny’s  troubles  as  prompter  to  Mr. 
Bushworth  would  have  equalled  those 
of  any  holder  of  that  thankless  ofllce 
before  or  since. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas, 
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as  we  all  know,  stopped  the  play  for 
ever,  still  it  is  consolatory  to  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ris’s  admirers  to  be  assured  tliat  she 
took  away  the  curtain  that  had  drawn 
up  into  such  handsome  festoons,  as 
“she  happened  to  be  particularly  in 
want  of  green  baize  at  her  cottage.” 

Much  as  we  like  the  really  fascinat¬ 
ing  villain,  Henry  Crawford,  although 
pleasant  William  Price,  in  his  naval 
lieutenant’s  uniform,  is  always  wel¬ 
come,  it  is  Mrs.  Norris  for  whose  sake 
“Mansfleld  Park”  is  worth  re-reading 
again  and  again.  “Let  other  pens  dwell 
on  guilt  and  misery.  I  quit  such  odious 
subjects  as  soon  as  I  can,”  wrote  Miss 
Austen  in  this  very  book,  and  we  who 
smile  over  her  sparkling  pages  have 
cause  to  be  proportionately  grateful  for 
her  decision. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  tells  a  story 
that  a  group  of  literary  men  at  a  coun¬ 
try  house  were  asked  to  write  down 
their  favorite  novels,  and  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  “Mansfleld  Park.” 

It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  unorthodox 
—despite  Mr.  Pollock— to  give  it  a  pref¬ 
erence  above  “Emma,”  which,  though 
it  appeared  in  1815,  does  not  contain 
the  least  reflex  of  that  stirring  period. 
Tet  “Miss  Bates,  our  idol,  though  the 
village  bore,”  who  can  thankfully  say 
her  petticoat  is  still  very  strong  with¬ 
out  blushing  to  mention  what  was 
probably  a  very  homely  garment,  has 
a  strong  claim  upon  our  affections.  We 
never  quite  forgive  Emma  for  making 
fun  of  her  after  Frank  Churchill’s  gal¬ 
lant  riddle  as  to  the  two  letters  that  spell 
perfection— “M”  and  “A.”  Emma  Is 
clever,  but  not  nearly  as  flne-natured 
as  Elizabeth  Bennet;  and  Miss  Bates, 
proffering  her  home-baked  apples,  is  so 
kindly  and  so  simple. 

Miss  Austen’s  description  of  her  is 
worth  quoting  as  a  choice  example  of 
her  careful  analysis,  and  the  skill  in 
never  caricaturing  that  placed  her  im¬ 
measurably  above  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Miss  Ferrier.  “Miss  Bates  enjoyed  an 
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uncommon  degree  of  popularity  for  a 
woman  neither  young,  handsome,  rich, 
or  married.  She  stood  in  the  worst  pre¬ 
dicament  In  the  world  for  having  much 
of  the  public  favor,  and  she  had  no  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  to  herself,  or  frighten  those  who 
might  hate  her  into  outward  respect. 
Her  youth  bad  passed  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  her  middle  life  was  devoted 
to  the  care  of  a  failing  mother  and  the 
endeavor  to  make  a  smail  income  go  as 
far  as  possible.  And  yet  she  was  a 
happy  woman,  and  a  woman  no  one 
named  without  goodwill.  It  was  her 
own  contented  temper  that  worked 
such  wonders.  She  loved  everybody, 
was  interested  In  everybody’s  happi¬ 
ness.” 

After  that  tribute  it  is  easy  to  for¬ 
give  her  for  being  “a  great  talker  on 
little  matters,  full  of  trivial  communi¬ 
cations  and  harmless  gossip,”  though 
Emma  may  be  pardoned  for  Seeing 
from  the  reading  of  Jane  Churchill’s 
thickly-crossed  letters  by  the  worthy 
aunt. 

To  call  courteous,  gentlemanly  Mr. 
Woodhouse  a  bore  is  to  echo  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle,  but  he  is  such  a  dear  old  fellow 
It  sounds  rather  harsh.  We  are  sorry 
for  Miss  Bates  when,  in  his  anxiety 
for  her  health,  he  sends  out  the  aspara¬ 
gus,  thinking  it  not  quite  dressed.  He 
makes  amends  with  presents  of  pork, 
as  “a  leg  of  pork  boiled  delicately  with 
a  little  turnip  is  not  unwholesome.”  He 
is  a  malade  imaginaire,  humored  by  his 
doctor,  and  apt  to  be  rather  prolix  over 
little  Bella’s  sore  throat  and  bis  one 
acrostic;  “Kitty,  a  fair  but  frozen  maid, 
kindled  a  flame  that  I  deplore.” 

Still,  no  one  could  dislike  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  as  all  must  dislike  Mrs.  Elton, 
the  vulgar,  over-dressed  bride  of  the 
young  vicar  Emma  bad  to  refuse  under 
the  awkward  circumstance  of  being 
shut  up  with  him  in  her  own  carriage. 
If  Emma’s  match-making  was  at  fault, 
her  judgment  was  not  when  she  con¬ 


demned  Miss  Hawkins  of  Bath,  with 
“no  real  elegance”  behind  her  brag  of 
her  sister  married  in  a  great  way,  mis¬ 
tress  of  Maple  Grove,  proprietress  of 
that  barouche-landau  which,  like  the 
heroine  of  Daudet’s  “Arl6sienne”  is  al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  and  never  seen. 

Whether  she  is  irritating  poor  Emma 
as  she  dines  at  Hartfleld  in  lace  and 
pearls,  patronizing  sweet,  patient  Jane 
Fairfax,  exploring  to  Box  Hill,  or  oflici- 
ating  at  Mr.  Knightley’s  strawberry 
party  with  a  little  basket  and  a  pink 
riband,  she  is  always  intolerable.  Mrs. 
Elton  goads  even  Jane  into  a  bitterness 
and  an  eloquence  very  rare  in  Miss 
Austen’s  heroines;  she  is  worse  still 
with  her  underbred  chaff  upon  Jane’s 
engagement. 

However,  it  must  have  annoyed  her 
dreadfully  to  see  Emma,  after  all,  mis¬ 
tress  of  Donw’ell  Abbey  by  means  of 
that  w’eddlng  she  described,  in  a  letter 
to  Maple  Grove,  as  “a  most  pitiful  af¬ 
fair.”  It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  Jane 
with  diamonds  in  her  dark  hair  than 
in  Mrs.  Bragge’s  schoolroom  by  the 
light  of  those  wak  candles;  and  we 
fancy  even  “Mr.  B.,”  her  caro  sposo  as 
she  called  him,  found  Augusta  trying 
at  times. 

In  Jane  Fairfax  there  is,  as  it  were, 
something  of  an  anticipation  of  Anne 
Elliot  in  “Persuasion,”  Miss  Austen’s 
last  novel,  much  shorter  than  either  of 
the  others  except  “Northanger  Abbey.” 
Two  circumstances  place  “Persuasion” 
in  a  class  apart  from  the  rest.  There 
is  a  pathos  in  knowing  that  this  story 
never  saw  the  light  until  the  brilliant 
writer’s  place  was  vacant.  Revised, 
corrected,  its  last  chapter  wholly  re¬ 
written  by  the  hand  destined  so  soon  to 
lay  down  the  well-used  pen  for  ever,  the 
spirit  of  humor  is  less  manifestly  ap¬ 
parent  in  it,  though  never  wholly  want¬ 
ing. 

There  is  in  Miss  Austen’s  short,  simple 
biography  just  the  hint  of  an  unnamed 
gentleman  who  paid  her  great  atten- 
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tioD,  and  died  soon  after  their  first 
meeting.  Romantic  readers  of  “Per¬ 
suasion”  may  like  to  connect  him  with 
that  pretty  passage  in  which  sweet 
Aune  speaks  with  a  gentle  dignity  that 
is  especiaiiy  her  own:  “Ail  the  privilege 
I  claim  for  my  own  sex  (it  is  not  a 
very  enviable  one,  you  need  not  covet 
it),  is  that  of  loving  iongest  when  exist¬ 
ence  or  when  hope  is  gone.” 

We  do  not  desire  to  raise  the  veii,  to 
drag  Jane  Austen’s  littie  love  story  into 
the  special  editions  of  the  halfpenny 
press,  but  we  shall,  like  stern  Dr.  Whe- 
well  of  Trinity,  feel  an  especial  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  fact  that  nothing  ever 
soured  or  embittered  her,  and  that  her 
last  book  painted  Bath  as  well,  as— 
nay,  better  than— her  first,  and  in  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  gave  us  a  final  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  bores  notable. 

‘‘Sir  Walter  Elliot  of  Kellynch 
Hall,  in  Somersetshire,  was  a  man 
who  for  his  own  amusement  never 
took  up  any  book  but  the  Baronetage. 
.  .  .  There  he  could  read  his  own  his¬ 
tory  with  an  interest  that  never 
failed.”  Sir  Walter  has  to  let  Kellynch, 
as  other  noble  baronets  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  compelled  to  let  their  es¬ 
tates.  He  is  properly  condescending 
over  this  business,  but  finally  admits 
handsomely  that  his  tenant.  Admiral 
Croft  is  the  best-looking  sailor  he  ever 
saw,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
his  own  man  had  the  arranging  of  his 
hair  he  should  not  be  at  all  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him. 

He  is  exceedingly  vain,  and  always 
talking  of  appearances.  “I  would  send 
Mary  a  new  pelisse  if  I  were  not  afraid 
it  would  tempt  her  to  go  out  in  the 
sharp  winds  and  grow  coarse.  She  had 
a  red  nose  when  I  last  saw  her,  but  1 


hope  that  may  not  happen  every  day,” 
he  remarks  on  one  occasion.  This 
same  Mary  is  his  one  rival  for  priority 
as  a  bore.  She  is  thoroughly  selfish, 
always  aggrieved,  a  very  poor  ex¬ 
change  for  Anne,  by  whom  her  hus¬ 
band  had  previously  been  refused. 
Very  clever  is  Mary’s  long  letter  to 
Anne,  with  its  grumbles  and  its  quaint 
change  of  tone. 

Captain  Benwick  the  broken-hearted, 
so  soon  consoled,  might  have  developed 
into  a  bore  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
quote,  instead  of  to  talk  of.  “The  Gia¬ 
our”  and  “The  Bride  of  Abydos.”  We 
are  merely  told  that  he  repeated  “in  a 
voice  broken  by  tremulous  feeling  the 
various  lines  which  imaged  a  broken 
heart;”  and  though  poor  dear  Anne  had 
to  listen,  readers  are  spared. 

Miss  Austen  left  three  incomplete 
novels.  No  one  can  deplore  that  she 
abandoned  “Lady  Susan,”  written  in  a 
style  that  shows  she  had  not  found  her¬ 
self  at  the  uncertain  date  of  its  com¬ 
position.  The  second  was  not  named. 
The  third,  “The  Watsons”  began  well, 
and  contained  more  than  one  promis¬ 
ing  sketch  of  a  bore  instinct  with  the 
old  vividness. 

To  quote  a  living  critic  whose  obiter 
dictum  is  of  worth,  is  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  “Ah,  madame,  what  a 
relief  it  is  to  come  back  to  your  witty 
volumes,  and  forget  the  follies  of  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  How  fine,  nay,  how  noble  is 
your  art,  in  its  delicate  reserve,  never 
insisting,  never  forcing  the  note,  never 
pushing  the  sketch  into  the  caricature.” 
Or,  again,  to  echo  the  words  of  Miss 
Thackeray:  “Dear  books,  bright, 

sparkling  with  wit,  in  which  the  home¬ 
ly  heroines  charm,  the  dull  hours  fly, 
the  very  bores  are  enchanting.” 

Rotcland  Orey. 


The  Fortnightly  Berlew. 
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SOME  MOTES  ON  AN  EXAMINATION, 


My  experience  Is  that  the  teaching 
of  English  literature  In  the  schools 
whose  work  I  see  Is  steadily  improving. 
The  examinations  that  do  harm  are 
those  that  profess  to  examine  boys  and 
girls  in  English  literature  generally, 
without  setting  special  books  or  au¬ 
thors  for  them  to  study.  I  may,  per¬ 
haps  be  allowed  to  Illustrate  from  an 
examination  which,  through  circum¬ 
stances  which  I  need  not  go  into,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  take  part  In 
this  very  month— the  matriculation  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  University  of  London. 
I  have  examined  nearly  six  hundred  pa¬ 
pers  out  of  as  many  thousands,  and  the 
conviction  is  strong  upon  me  that  the 
examination  requires  the  very  careful 
reconsideration  of  the  Board  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it. 

The  subject  of  the  examination  as 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar 
is  as  follows:  “English  grammar  and 
composition,  with  elementary  questions 
on  the  history  of  the  language  and  lit¬ 
erature.”  The  paper  set  this  June  con¬ 
sisted  of  fifteen  questions,  of  which  not 
more  than  ten  were  to  be  answered; 
seven  in  Language  and  three  in  Com¬ 
position  and  Literature.  With  the  for¬ 
mer  section  of  the  paper  I  am  not  now 
directly  concerned,  but  I  should  like 
in  passing  to  ask  two  questions  that 
were  continually  in  my  mind  as  I  read 
the  papers.  The  first  was:  What  pur¬ 
pose  have  we  in  view  in  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  to  English  children? 
Must  it  not  be  to  train  them  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  good  English,  and  in 
reading  English  authors  with  exact 
comprehension  of  their  meaning?  If 
that  be  so,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
disputed,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
only  legitimate  way  to  examine  in 
grammar  is  to  set  sentences  from  good 


authors  to  be  parsed  and  analyzed, 
idioms  from  good  authors  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  so  forth.  The  English 
tact,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  given  to 
English  children,  and  what  is  asked 
for  should  be  the  explanation  of  the 
fact.  I  cannot  conceive  any  better  logi¬ 
cal  exercise  for  young  people  than  the 
analysis  of  passages  in  our  standard 
writers.  Grammar  papers  usually  con¬ 
tain  such  set  passages,  but  too  many 
of  the  questions  are  of  a  different  type. 
All  sorts  of  tabulated  lists  are  asked 
for,  which  grammar  books  supply,  and 
these  are  crammed  solely  for  examina¬ 
tion  purposes.  Now  I  submit  that  it 
should  be  a  first  principle  with  an  ex¬ 
aminer  in  grammar  never  to  ask  for  a 
list  of  any  kind.  To  learn  such  lists 
is  bad  for  the  pupil  in  all  sorts  of 
ways;  it  wastes  his  time  and  misdi¬ 
rects  his  energies;  it  stuffs  his  mind 
with  unrelated  facts;  worst  of  all,  it 
represses  thought.  In  the  paper  upon 
which  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  com¬ 
menting  there  was  a  capital  passage 
set  for  analysis  from  Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro:” 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse; 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

I  examined  the  analysis  of  this  passage 
through  the  whole  five  hundred  candi¬ 
dates,  Independently  of  the  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  with  special  care,  because 
it  seemed  to  me  the  one  test  of  real  im¬ 
portance  in  the  paper.  And  the  test 
succeeded,  for  the  majority  of  candi¬ 
dates  failed  to  meet  it.  The  prevailing 
Impression  was  that  it  was  the  poet 
who  was  said,  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric. 
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to  be  “married  to  immortal  verse,” 
and  so  required  tucking  up  in  “soft 
Lj'dian  airs;”  and  the  soul  was  as  reg¬ 
ularly  taken  as  the  piercer  instead  of 
the  pierced.  That  is  to  say,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  candidates  whoso  papers  I 
saw  were  uneducated  in  English  up  to 
the  level  of  being  able  to  construe  a 
fairly  simple  passage  of  verse;  and 
they  ought  to  have  been  plucked  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  when  I  turned  to  the 
other  answers  it  was  evident  that  the 
time  that  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  practice  of  scrutinizing  sentences 
had  been  given  to  mere  cramming.  The 
questions  that  piled  up  the  marks  were 
such  as  the  following: 

In  how  many  ways  can  the  sound  of 
1  be  expressed?  Mention  one  instance 
each  of  words  in  which  the  following 
letters  are  silent:  6,  g,  h,  k,  I,  s,  t,  w. 

Give  five  instances  of  adjectives  that 
can  be  used  as  substantives,  and  take 
the  inflexional  a  in  the  plural. 

Give  a  classifleation  of  the  strong 
verbs. 

How  may  pronouns  be  classifled? 

■\Vrlte  down  short  sentences  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  use  as  various  parts  of  speech 
of  the  words  that,  before,  but. 

The  precision  with  which  these  lists 
were  given  was  shocking;  even  the 
last  question  was  usually  answered  pat 
from  memory,  of  course  with  various 
degrees  of  accuracy;  but  scarcely  a 
candidate  failed  to  record  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  but  could  be  used  both  as 
a  verb  and  a  noun,  because  a  character 
in  Shakespeare  says  “But  me  no  buts.” 
One  point  of  interest  struck  me;  that 
the  candidates  who  did  the  analysis 
well  avoided  the  lists  of  strong  verbs 
and  pronouns.  It  is  fortunate  that  I 
knew  these  young  scholars  merely  by 
their  numbers,  or  I  might  be  tempted 
now  to  advertise  the  schools  in  which 
they  were  bred.  The  second  question 
I  asked  myself  concerned  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  requiring  junior  students 
to  offer  historical  grammar;  because 


elementary  historical  grammar  is  not 
learning  at  all,  but  cram.  It  was  a 
wise  man  who  said  “A  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing.”  Being  asked  to 
“name  ten  common  words  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  Scandina¬ 
vian,”  the  young  people  reeled  off  their 
lists  with  admirable  precision;  unless, 
by  a  not  infrequent  chance,  they  reeled 
off  the  Celtic  list  by  mistake.  The  edu¬ 
cation  gained  by  those  who  gave  the 
right  list  and  those  who  gave  the 
wrong  was  equal;  and  but  for  my  bond 
to  the  senior  examiner  I  should  have 
given  them  equal  marks  for  an  equiv¬ 
alent  feat  of  memory.  Neither  those 
who  were  right  nor  those  who  were 
wrong  had  any  idea  of  the  process  by 
which  the  philologer  attempts  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Anglian  stock  from  the 
Scandinavian  importation;  and  to  learn 
results  apart  from  processes  is  not 
scientifle  education,  but  the  teaching 
proper  to  parrots;  and  this  a  great  uni¬ 
versity,  it  seems  to  me,  should  disdain 
to  encourage. 

I  pass  now  to  the  literary  side  of  the 
paper.  And  here  I  would  ask  with  all 
respect  and  seriousness  of  the  Board 
that  controls  this  examination  whether 
they  think  that  pupils  of  the  sort  likely 
to  matriculate  at  London  University, 
that  is,  those  who  are  flnishing  their 
education  at  secondary  schools  all  over 
the  country  with  no  intention  of  going 
on  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  likely 
to  have,  or  ought  to  be  required  to 
have,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  upon  which  even  the 
most  elementary  questions  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  based.  I  am  afraid  the  phrase 
“elementary  question  on  the  history  of 
English  literature”  conveys  to  my  mind 
no  meaning  at  all.  Either  you  have 
read  a  man’s  works  or  you  have  not 
read  them;  and  if  you  have  not  read 
them  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  them.  The  usual  acquire¬ 
ment  in  English  literature  of  a  London 
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boy  of  sixteen  is  a  play  or  two  of 
Shakespeare,  a  novel  or  two  of  Scott, 
perhaps  a  poem  or  two  of  Tennyson; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  examina¬ 
tion  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  of 
the  literature  from  Chaucer  down¬ 
wards.  Inevitably  he  flies  to  hand¬ 
books  that  he  may  know  about  writ¬ 
ings  w'hich  he  does  not  know;  and 
crams  up  short  biographies  of  the  big¬ 
ger  names.  I  hasten  to  say  that  the 
senior  examiner  does,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  as  well  as  he  conceivably 
can  -with  his  directions;  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Professor  Hales  can 
be  unaware  how  much  he  cares  for  the 
satisfactory  teaching  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  has  given  his  life.  And  so, 
having  to  ask  “elementary  questions  in 
the  history  of  English  literature,”  he 
asks  for  biographies  of  people  of  whom 
the  candidates  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  heard,  and  gives  them  a 
wide  fleld  of  choice.  “Give,”  he  asks, 
“a  very  short  account  of  the  life  and 
chief  w’orks  of  two  of  the  following: 
Milton,  Swift,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Tennyson.” 

The  examining  of  several  hundred 
papers,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
can  be  given  to  the  process,  does  not 
allow  of  many  notes  being  made  by  the 
way;  but  I  jotted  down  from  time  to 
time  a  few  characteristic  passages,  and 
I  will  offer  a  selection  of  these  for  the 
consideration  of  parents  and  guardians. 
To  begin  with  Milton.  Almost  every¬ 
body  who  wrote  Milton’s  life  knew  that 
his  father  was  a  scrivener,  and  that 
the  poet  was  born  in  Bread  Street, 
though  a  few  by  a  natural  confusion 
said  Milk  Street.  Several  were  still 
more  particular  on  a  matter  of  such 
high  importance,  and  located  the  house 
as  the  “Spread  Eagle.”  Variations  of 
his  nickname  at  college  were  “Christ’s 
lady”  and  “the  lady  Christ.”  As  a  rule 
the  fact  that  he  served  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  lost  his  eyesight  in  the 


service  was  known,  and  there  w’ere 
few  but  knew  that  he  had  three  wives 
and  unsympathetic  daughters.  Beyond 
that  he  was,  as  likely  as  not,  confused 
with  other  poets  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  Spenser,  Shelley  and  Chaucer; 
“he  married  Jane  Hathaway;”  “he 
lived  at  Newstead  Abbey;”  “he  fell  in 
love  with  a  fair  widow’s  daughter  of 
the  glen;”  “he  published  in  his  youth 
several  worthless  tales;”  “he  fought  in 
France,  where  he  was  captured  and 
shortly  after  released,”  and  so  forth. 
But  when  his  works  came  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  still  wilder  confusion  prevailed, 
as  was  only  natural,  considering  how 
many  lists  of  entirely  unknowm  books 
had  been  committed  to  memory  on  the 
chance  of  their  being  asked  for.  Here  is 
a  list  I  happened  to  note:  “Every  Man  in 
His  Humor,”  “Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humor,”  “Samson  Agonistes,”  “Eikon 
Basilike,”  “Areopagltica.”  The  ap¬ 
pended  literary  judgments  were  no  less 
striking.  “Milton  wrote  in  very  vary¬ 
ing  metres  and  uses  89  per  cent,  of 
Anglo-Saxon  verbs.”  (This  seems  to 
refer  to  Tennyson.)  “  ‘Paradise  Lost’  is 
the  most  famous  lyric  poem  in  the 
English  language,  and  with  Homer’s 
‘Illyad’  holds  the  chief  place  among 
lyric  poems  ever  written.”  “  ‘The  Para¬ 
dise  Lost’  like  a  stately  temple  is  vast 
in  conception  but  involved  in  detail.” 
“Milton’s  style  was  sublime  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothing.”  How  much  more  salutary 
would  it  have  been  for  these  young 
people  if  they  had  been  set  to  master 
a  single  boot  of  “Paradise  Lost”  in¬ 
stead  of  being  encouraged  to  offer  crit¬ 
icism  of  w’hat  they  had  never  read. 
Candidates  who  had  not  learned,  or 
had  forgotten,  their  biographies  were 
tempted  by  such  questions  to  Indulge 
in  such  empty  fine  writing  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Milton  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  be  born  blind.  Yet  his  life  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  man 
under  seemingly  overwhelming  physl- 
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cul  disadvantages.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  born  in  the  Midlands  in  tbe 
time  of  Charles  I.  He  took  the  side  of 
the  Parliamentarians  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  this  led  to  the  distinction  of  being 
made  secretary  to  the  great  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  name  of  Milton  was 
destined  not  to  suffer  by  association 
u  ith  that  of  the  Protector,  and  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre.” 

I  should  like  to  record  how  one  can¬ 
didate  sounded  for  once  a  wholly  natu¬ 
ral  note  by  remarking  that  “although 
Milton  returned  from  his  continental 
journey  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  without  seeing  Greece,  yet  Eng¬ 
land  w'as  not  much  better  for  bis  sacri¬ 
fice,  tor  he  opened  a  school  in  Aldersgate 
Sti'eet."  It  struck  me  that  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  this  young  student  for  a 
schoolmaster’s  life  may  have  arisen 
from  the  method  employed  to  prepare 
him  for  bis  examination. 

Of  Wordsworth’s  life  such  details  as 
his  birth  at  Cockermouth  and  his 
burial  at  Grasmere  were  generally 
known,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  retirement;  “took  up,”  as  one 
phrased  it,  “the  position  of  retired 
poet.”  The  papers  then  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  those  which  offered  simply 
a  more  or  less  imaginative  list  of 
works,  and  those  which  gushed  about 
the  “poetry  of  Nature.”  “Wordsworth 
died  a  natural  death.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ‘Excursionist.’”  “Words¬ 
worth  w'as  an  early  Victorian  poet  He 
wrote  the  ‘Excursion.’  He  also  wrote 
‘The  Ring  and  the  Book.’  ”  “Words¬ 
worth’s  ‘Excursion’  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  of  its  sort  ever  written.  Be¬ 
sides  this  he  wrote  numerous  preludes 
which  are  very  beautiful.”  “Words¬ 
worth  wrote  ‘The  Fate  of  the  Nortons’ 
and  ‘Intimations  of  Immortality.’  ” 
“Wordsworth  regarded  Nature  as  a 
sweetheart.  His  principal  work  is 
‘Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.’  ”  “William 
I\'ordsworth  is  known  as  the  poet  of 
Nature.  In  his  youth  he  received  a 


university  education,  and  that  led  him 
to  say  that  tbe  meanest  fiower  that 
blew  gave  him  thoughts  too  deep  for 
tears.  It  seemed  as  if  a  blade  of  grass 
spoke  to  him.  Probably  the  beauties 
of  bis  home  surroundings  (Lake  Dis- 
ti'ict)  led  him  to  love  Nature.  His  long¬ 
est  poem  was  the  ‘Excursion;’  but 
many  shorter  ones  are  w^ell  known,  as 
‘Lucy  Gray,’  ‘The  Post-Boy,’  ‘The  Pet 
Lamb,’  while  his  ‘Ode  on  Immortality’ 
is  indeed  grand.”  But  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inti'usion  of  the  “Post-Boy,”  one 
might  perhaps  have  been  almost  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  young  gentleman  bad 
read  the  poems  of  which  be  spoke  so 
glibly. 

I  don’t  know  what  induced  tbe  exam¬ 
iners  to  ask  for  a  life  of  Byron,  but 
the  examinees  were  prepared  to  be 
asked.  They  bad  all  ready  both  a  list 
of  bis  works  and  a  censure  of  his  mor¬ 
als;  and  though  one  unfortunate  youth 
described  him  as  the  contemporary  of 
Addison,  Steele  and  Tennyson,  as  a 
rule  the  main  dates  were  accurately 
given.  Tbe  general  style  of  the  an¬ 
swers  may  be  Judged  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts:  “Byron  was  the  son  of  a 
dissolute  guardsman  and  an  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  heiress,  and  he  inherited  tbe  de¬ 
fects  of  both  parents.”  “Byron  was 
born  of  noble  but  dissolute  parents, 
and  led  a  private  life  which  does  not 
bear  too  searching  an  investigation.” 
“  ‘Cain’  is  the  most  thoughtful  of  his 
works;  others  are  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels,’ 
‘Don  Juan,’  and  ‘Beppo.’  He  has  not 
much  imagination,  but  the  powers  of 
his  intellect  are  wonderful,  and  we 
wonder  at  his  amazing  productive¬ 
ness.” 

Swift  was  another  author  of  whom 
most  of  the  candidates  thought  meanly 
on  insufficient  grounds.  “Swift  studied 
for  the  church,  and  on  only  getting  a 
deanery  when  he  had  hoped  for  a  bish¬ 
opric  he  was  a  disappointed  man,  and 
spent  his  time  in  writing  books.” 
“Swift,”  said  another  wiseacre,  “was 
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tbe  author  of  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels’  and 
‘Three  Men  in  a  Tub’!” 

When  we  come  to  Tennyson  there 
are  a  few  indications  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  had  read  some  of  the  poems  with 
whose  names  they  were  so  painfuliy 
famiiiar.  Thus  there  was  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  reference  to  the  “Ballad  of  the  Re¬ 
venge”  in  the  list  of  minor  works  with 
which  the  biographies  concluded;  but 
it  was  a  little  distressing  to  read  la¬ 
bored  eulogiums  of  the  “In  Memorlam” 
w’hen  the  terms  of  the  eulogy  showed 
that  the  work  had  never  been  opened 
by  its  panegyrists.  One  described  it  as 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Edgar  Al¬ 
lan  Poe;  another  to  that  of  the  Prince 
Consort;  another  to  the  historian 
Henry  Hallam;  another  gave  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  title  “The  Passing  of  Arthur 
Hallam.”  Great  stress  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  laid  on  Tennyson’s  “beauti¬ 
ful,”  or  “magnificent”  or  “unparalleled” 
poem  of  “Timbuctoo,”  which  I  dare  lay 
a  wager  none  of  them  had  ever  seen. 

I  suppose  the  word  stuck  in  their  mem¬ 
ories.  I  find  the  following  among  my 
notes:  “Tennyson  tells  of  his  early  life 
in  the  Prelude.”  “Tennyson  was  bom 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  we  can  trace  the 
infiuence  of  the  fens  and  fiats  in  many 
of  his  poems.”  Whether  this  was 
meant  for  epigram  I  am  not  sure. 
“Tennyson  was  a  poet  who  lived  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  He  became  Poet  Laureate 
and  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
he  was  scarcely  ever  seen.  He  was  a 
very  great  smoker.” 

Now  answers  of  this  sort  are  apt  to 
raise  a  smile,  but  the  smile  becomes  a 
little  sardonic  when  we  recollect  that 
the  perpetrators  of  such  unconscious 
Jests  have  been  through  a  process 
which  their  parents  fondly  believe  to 
be  education.  For  the  matriculation 
examination  at  London  University  is 
not  parallel  to  that  at  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  college.  There  a  paper  is 
often  set  in  general  knowledge,  but  the 
candidates  have  no  notion  of  the  sort 


of  questions  they  will  be  asked  in  it, 
and  so  they  must  go  in  upon  their  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge;  at  London  these  gen¬ 
eral  questions  are  prepared  for  by 
wholesale  cramming.  Of  that  the 
answers  leave  no  doubt.  Another 
question  in  the  paper— and,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  excellent  one— was: 
“Write  a  brief  account  of  any  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.”  In  many  cases 
the  answers  to  this  question  were  quite 
satisfactory;  the  writers  had  evidently 
read  the  play  which  they  described. 
But  the  crammer  had  as  plainly  antici¬ 
pated  this  question  as  the  other.  From 
some  descriptions  it  was  perfectly  ob¬ 
vious  that  what  had  been  read  was  a 
summary  of  the  play,  and  not  the  play 
itself.  The  “Merchant  of  Venice”  was 
a  favorite  choice,  and  all  sorts  of  queer 
variations  were  introduced.  Antonio 
was  married  to  Portia;  Jessica  came 
into  court  disguised  as  a  judge  to  out¬ 
wit  her  fatlier;  Antonius  is  a  young 
gallant  who  courts  Portia;  or  the  plot 
turns  on  an  unnamed  “Moor  of  Venice, 
who,  being  in  money  difficulties,  bor¬ 
rows  some  money  from  a  Jew.” 

Of  the  answers  based  upon  reading 
otOMf  plays  instead  of  reading  the 
plays  themselves  I  will  give  a  short 
specimen  at  full  length:  “In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘King  Lear’  the  principal 
character  is  King  Lear.  He  is  an  old 
king,  and  has  his  share  of  national 
trouble.  Some  of  his  courtiers  and  ad¬ 
visers  go  against  the  old  man,  in  order 
that  they  themselves  may  gain;  and  he 
has  to  endure  storms  and  cold  and 
hunger  when  he  is  driven  from  home. 
He  is  a  man  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  he  knows  how  sharper 
than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 
thankless  child,  as  a  bastard  son  of  his 
is  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
The  bitter  things  that  he  is  compelled 
to  endure,  besides  physical  discomforts, 
gradually  drive  him  mad.  He  is  de¬ 
picted  in  a  shocking  condition,  wander¬ 
ing  about  among  caves  and  goblins. 
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when  his  only  loved  one,  Cornelia,  a 
daughter,  visits  him.  Hers  was  a 
noble  character;  her  voice  was  ever 
soft,  gentle  and  fair— an  excellent 
thing  in  woman.  She  died  before  her 
father,  whose  affairs  were  just  then 
looking  better,  owing  to  the  faithful 
service  rendered  by  the  Duke  of  Kent.” 

The  literature  questions,  then,  in  this 
examination  being  the  teacher’s  de¬ 
spair  and  the  crammer’s  opportunity, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  literary  education,  they  should 
either  be  suppressed  altogether  or  else 
made  a  little  more  commensurate  with 
the  dignity  and  Importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  assume  that  the  ordinary  can¬ 
didates  for  a  pass  have  any  serious  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Shakespeare,  much 

Longman's  Magaslne. 


less  with  Milton,  or  Byron  or  Swift,  is 
absurd,  and  to  allow  them  to  prate 
about  what  they  have  not  read  must 
be  immoral.  If  English  literature  is 
thought  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to 
English  boys  as  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  let  books  be  set  in  it,  as 
books  are  set  from  the  classical  au¬ 
thors;  else  let  all  the  questions  asked  in 
this  part  of  the  paper  be  of  the  type 
of  certain  of  the  others:  “Explain  what 
is  meant  by  bathos,  tautology,  hyperbole, 
personification;  by  blank  verse,  common 
(or  ballad)  metre,  octosyllabic  verse"— 
questions  which  are  comparatively 
harmless.  Now  that  the  University  of 
London  has  become  a  teaching  univer¬ 
sity  it  behooves  it  to  look  into  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

H.  C.  Beeching. 


LATTER  RAIN. 

No  shadow  trails  along  the  hill 
From  field  to  darkening  field,  to  fall 
Soft-glooming  down  the  blinding  wall. 
With  sudden  tide  of  ease  to  fill 
The  noontide  garden  faint  and  still. 


So  Time  looks  down  with  iron  face: 
No  motion  of  delight  may  cross 
The  passion  of  an  ancient  loss. 
That  dried  the  dew  of  morning  grace 
And  strewed  the  blossom  in  its  place. 


TIm  Argoty 


Night  comes  to  slake  the  steady  fire: 

But  ere  the  night,  a  twilight  hour 
Breathes  of  the  rain  on  leaf  and  fiower. 

Here,  and  in  lands  of  old  desire. 

Low  on  the  verge  the  clouds  conspire, 

John  Halsham. 


L 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON 

Fresh  life  has  been  infused  into  the 
grand  old  Bacon-Shakespeare  contro¬ 
versy  by  the  activities  of  certain 
American  writers  who  profess  to  have 
unravelled  a  cipher  running  through 
the  plays  (and  through  other  works  now 
also  attributed  to  Francis  Bacon),  of  a 
kind  that  has  not  hitherto  been  detect¬ 
ed.  The  present  “discoveries”  are 
wholly  unlike  that  which  failed  to  com¬ 
mand  much  general  respect  when  Mr. 
Ignatius  Donnelly  published  his  theory 
of  “The  Great  Cryptogram.”  Nor  is 
the  general  force  of  the  literary  argu¬ 
ment  that  supports  the  Baconian  idea, 
affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
curious  allegations  now  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Supposing  these  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated  indeed,  the  Bacon  case  is  demon¬ 
strated  up  to  the  hilt,  but  they  may  be 
entirely  rejected  or  shown  to  be  a  gi¬ 
gantic  literary  fraud  without  detract¬ 
ing  by  one  iota  from  the  value,  such  as 
it  is,  of  the  Internal  evidences  which 
tend  to  show  that  Bacon  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  plays,  or  of  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  which,  for  many  inquirers, 
makes  it  quite  certain  that  Shakespeare, 
at  all  events,  was  not  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  expansion  of  the  Ba¬ 
con  doctrine  Is  sufllclently  interesting 
in  itself  to  be  worthy  of  much  more 
attentive  consideration  than  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  yet  at  the  hands  cf  English 
critics,  for  it  throws  light  not  merely 
on  the  question  of  authorship,  but  on 
the  whole  course  of  Elizabethan  his¬ 
tory.  For  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  the  plays  put  out  under 
Shakespeare’s  name,  was  for  Francis 
Bacon,  very  much  the  least  Important 
of  the  revelations  he  desired  to  make 
to  the  world,  and  yet  for  folly  intelligi¬ 
ble  reasons,  was  unable  to  make  openly. 
According  to  the  story  now  told.  Bacon 
was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Queen, 


SHAKESPEARE. 

who  was  married  —  twice  over,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  some  doubt  cast  on  the 
validity  of  the  first  ceremony  —  to 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He,  Bacon,  claims  to  have 
been  in  this  way  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  all  through  his  life  he  was 
nourishing  hopes  that  his  royal  mother 
would  acknowledge  him.  But  to  have 
acknowledged  him,  would  have  been 
to  acknowlege  the  earl  as  her  husband, 
and  she  could  not  tolerate,  in  that 
capacity,  any  one  whose  open  recogni¬ 
tion  as  such  might  have  crippled  the 
magnificent  autocracy  she  wielded. 
The  story  is  full  of  detail,  the  interest 
of  which  is  fascinating,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  narrative  fits  in  with 
some  w'ell-known  incidents  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  is  very  striking.  But  before  going 
into  a  more  minute  consideration  of 
its  plausibility,  a  survey  of  the  general 
argument  for  the  Bacon  authorship  will 
prepare  the  reader’s  mind  for  the  new 
aspect  of  the  whole  theory,  and  for 
what  purports  to  be  Bacon’s  own  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  reasons  which  Induced 
him  to  keep  that  authorship  secret 
during  his  lifetime.  Hitherto  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  that  secrecy  has  been  supposed 
to  reside  In  the  simple  idea  that  his 
ambition  as  a  lawyer  precluded  him 
from  openly  avowing  his  participation 
in  pursuits  regarded  at  the  time  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  aspirations  to  the  woolsack; 
but  if  his  aspirations  pointed  towards 
the  throne,  then  indeed,  there  were 
reasons  enough  to  justify  him  In  dis¬ 
guising  the  connection  with  so  humble 
a  calling  as  that  of  the  playwright. 

The  difficulty  hitherto  of  getting  a 
fair  hearing  for  the  mere  literary  ar¬ 
gument  has  chiefiy  arisen  from  the 
Illogical  resentment  shown  by  many 
people  at  the  bare  idea  of  dethroning 
a  national  idol.  Shakespeare  has  so 
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long  been  thought  of  as  a  genius  this  way  the  minds  of  people  who 
of  the  very  foremost  order,  that  might  be  capable  of  independent  Judg- 
any  suggestion  tending  to  prove  that  ment  if  they  had  the  evidence  before 
he  was  a  very  commonplace  person  them,  are  left  in  complete  ignorance 
in  reality,  is  treated  as  though  of  the  prodigious  force  residing  in  the 
it  involved  an  attempt  to  detract  from  Baconian  argument  —  unless  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  the  works  bearing  his  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
name.  But  in  reason  it  must  be  con-  make  a  special  study  of  the  Baconian 
ceded  that  we  worship  the  memory  of  books. 

Shakespeare  because  we  admire  Ham-  The  contention  these  embody  resolves 
let,  King  Lear,  and  the  rest.  We  do  itself  into  two  main  divisions.  First 
not  admire  the  plays  because  any  par-  we  are  confronted  with  the  facts  and 
ticular  man  wrote  them.  It  would  reasons  which  make  it  almost  Incon- 
Indeed  be  distressing  to  find  any  new-  ceivable  —  independently  of  all  con- 
fangled  theorist  trying  to  rob  the  mem-  jecture  as  to  who  may  have  been  the 
ory  of  the  author  of  the  glory  that  real  author  of  the  plays— that  the  per- 
should  attach  to  it.  But  that  ar-  sonage  known  to  history  as  Shakes- 
giiment  cuts  both  ways.  If  the  peare  could  have  written  them.  It  is 
real  author  has  been  robbed  all  freely  admitted  by  all  Shakespearian 
this  time  of  the  glory  due  to  him,  is  biographers,  even  by  those  absolutely 
it  not  full  time  to  redress  that  wrong  orthodox,  that  very  little  is  known 
by  at  last  acknowledging  his  claims  with  definite  certainty  about  the  cir- 
011  the  admiration  of  posterity?  No  cumstances  of  Shakespeare’s  life.  We 
vague  sentiment  ought  to  stlfie  honest  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  trades- 
efforts  to  get  at  the  truth,  as  in  fact  man  at  Stratford,  who  could  not  read 
those  efforts  have,  to  a  great  extent  or  write.  That  from  the  age  of  four- 
been  stifled  for  the  last  fifty  years,  teen,  when  he  seems  to  have  been  help- 
For  as  long  ago  as  1848  the  Baconian  ing  his  father  in  business,  he  lived 
theory  was  first  set  afioat.  It  has  been  among  companions  of  the  pothouse; 
much  more  thoroughly  ventilated  in  and  belonged  to  a  club  called  tue  “Bid- 
Ainerica  than  in  this  country,  and  an  deford  Topers,”  who  engaged  in  compet- 
essay  already  some  years  old  by  Mr.  W.  Itlve  drinking  bouts  with  the  lads  of 
H.  Wyman,  of  Cincinnati,  enumerates  other  villages;  that  he  married  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  books  and  eighteen,  started  a  family,  got  into 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  problem,  trouble  with  the  neighboring  squire  for 
A  Bacon  Society  was  set  going  in  poaching,  and  ran  away  to  London  at 
Ijondon  in  1893  the  object  of  which  about  nineteen,  to  escape  some  of  the 
was  to  collect  and  publish  all  facts  consequences.  And  his  orthodox  biog- 
boarlng  on  the  great  case,  and  another  rapher  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National 
similar  society  was  started  in  the  Biography”  acknowledges  that  his  fam- 
Tnited  States.  But  the  question  still  ily  heard  no  more  of  him  for  the  next 
remains  one  which  most  English  news-  eleven  years.  This  somewhat  meagre 
papers  and  periodicals  are  afraid  to  story  is  supplemented— by  writers  w’ho 
discuss  freely  for  fear  of  offending  the  start  with  the  assumption  that  he  be- 
bliud  prejudice  above  referred  to.  Or-  gan  to  write  the  plays  as  soon  as  he 
thodox  Shakespearian  biographers  slm-  got  to  town— with  absolutely  gratui- 
ply  ignore  the  important  question  as  tous  theories  to  the  effect  that,  previ- 
though  it  were  a  craze  in  notorious  ous  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  must 
antagonism  to  well-known  facts,  like  have  obtained  a  classical  education  at 
the  idea  that  the  earth  is  flat;  and  In  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  that  he 
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must  bare  spent  some  time  in  an  at¬ 
torney’s  office,  because  the  piays  show 
a  familiarity  with  legal  expressions, 
and  that  he  must  hare  roamed  about 
the  Warwickshire  lanes  and  fields  im¬ 
bibing  a  sense  of  their  beauty,  because 
the  plays  exhibit  an  appreciation  of 
Nature.  These,  and  a  score  of  other 
similar  assumptions,  baring  been 
thrown  out  in  the  first  instance  as  con¬ 
jectures,  are  then  generally  treated  in 
the  orthodox  biographies  as  so  many 
established  facts  concerning  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  youth,  and  become  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  argument  to  the  effect  that  by 
the  time  he  got  to  London  he  was 
ready  to  commence  a  career  of  dra¬ 
matic  authorship.  If  we  pare  away 
from  the  beautiful  soufUi  generally 
given  to  us  as  Shakespearian  biogra¬ 
phy,  all  statements  that  rest  on  the 
idea  that  because  he  was  the  author  of 
the  plays,  so  and  so  must  have  been  the 
case,  there  really  remains  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  bald  facts  above  recounted  to 
explain  the  genesis  of  the  plays  that 
began  to  appear  almost  immediately 
after  Shakespeare’s  arrival  in  town. 
There  is  no  rag  of  evidence  to  show 
that  he  ever  went  to  school.  There  is 
no  evidence— except  the  theory  that 
he  wrote  the  plays— to  show  that  he 
could  write  at  all!  The  five  signatures 
by  him  that  are  all  the  autographic  re¬ 
mains  be  has  left  to  posterity,  certainly 
do  not  go  far  to  suggest  that  he  was 
used  to  wielding  a  pen.  Each  is  a 
scrawl  differing  from  the  others  In  the 
shape  of  the  letters  and  in  spelling, 
although  the  undeniably  educated  men 
of  the  period  wrote  as  clearly  as  we  do. 
Ben  Johnson’s  signature.  Bacon’s  own, 
that  of  Inigo  Jones  are  perfectly  firm 
and  legible,  only  unlike  modem  writing 
In  being  more  formal.  When  he  set¬ 
tled  at  Stratford  a  rich  man  at  the 
close  of  his  career  as  a  theatrical  mana¬ 
ger,  he  lived  for  many  years  without 
such  a  thing  as  a  book  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  He  never  taught  his  favorite 


daughter  Judith  to  read  or  write,  his 
will  disposes  of  household  and  other 
property  in  much  detail,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  copyrights,  though  shortly 
after  his  death  many  of  his  (?)  plays 
were  published  for  the  first  time  for 
the  profit  of  others.  Apart,  Indeed, 
from  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
plays  were,  for  the  most  part,  ascribed 
to  his  authorship  when  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  every  fact  we  know  of  connected 
with  him  adds  to  the  mountain  of 
Improbability— as  regards  the  bona  fides 
of  that  ascription — which  grows  be¬ 
neath  our  hands  as  we  study  the  whole 
subject. 

If  we  turn  next  to  the  positive  evi¬ 
dences  that  reveal  Bacon  as  the  actual 
author  of  the  plays,  we  gradually 
build  up  a  structure  of  circumstantial 
proof  that  cannot  easily  be  shaken. 
With  the  consideration  of  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  chlefiy  in  view,  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  more,  as  regards  the  old 
argument  than  sum  It  up  comprehen¬ 
sively,  The  writer  of  the  plays  was 
evidently  a  thorough-going  lawyer. 
They  are  saturated  with  legal  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  always  correctly  used.  Lord 
Campbell’s  testimony  to  this  effect  is 
emphatic.  The  writer  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  certain  law  books  of 
the  period,  and  must  have  had  “a  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  that  rather 
obscure  and  Intricate  subject,  “Felony 
and  Benefit  of  Clergy.”  Sonnet  46 
Is  “so  intensely  legal  in  Its  language 
and  Imagery  that  without  a  considera¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  English  forensic  pro¬ 
cedure  it  cannot  be  fully  understood,” 
much  less  composed.  Scores  of  quota¬ 
tions  can  be  employed  to  show  the 
finished  accuracy  of  the  law  laid  down 
In  the  plays.  But  Bacon.  It  Is  urged, 
though  certainly  a  lawyer,  was  not  a 
poet  That  was  not  his  own  view,  for 
he  writes  In  glowing  terms  In  praise 
of  the  Influence  of  poetry  on  the  mind, 
discusses  the  question  of  poetic  meters, 
and  on  his  death-bed  employed  him- 
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self  in  writing  metrical  translations 
of  the  Psalms.  Macaulay  thinks  “the 
poetic  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon’s 
mind.”  And  in  a  letter  written  after 
the  queen’s  death  he  begs  his  corre¬ 
spondent  to  be  good  to  all  “concealed 
poets,”  evidently  from  the  context  re¬ 
ferring  to  himself.  The  evidence 
which  shows  that  he  put  out  a  great 
deal  of  “concealed”  writing  is  abundant 
He  sends  to  his  friend  Sir  Tobie  Mat¬ 
thew  “a  little  work  of  my  recreation,” 
which  he  wishes  kept  private;  and  Sir 
Tobie,  much  later  on,  writes  to  him: 
“The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation  is  of  your  lordship’s 
name,  though  known  by  another.”  Ba¬ 
con  constantly  uses  the  word  “weed” 
to  signify  “disguise,”  and  in  one 
letter  he  claims  to  have  labored 
to  procure  the  good  of  all  men, 
“though  in  a  dispised  weed.”  Again, 
critics  who  do  not  estimate  poetic 
thought  merely  by  reference  to  the 
form  of  its  expression,  hud  innumera¬ 
ble  metaphors  and  comparisons  in 
Bacon’s  avowed  works  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  poetical  in  their  conception. 

While  thus  It  may  be  argued  that 
Bacon  w^as  a  poet,  it  may  with  e<iual 
force  be  contended  that  the  writer  of 
the  plays  was  a  philosopher.  I  have 
no  time  to  repeat  the  quotations  by 
which  the  Baconian  advocates  identify 
the  philosophical  passages  in  the  plays 
with  Bacon’s  drift  of  thought.  The  fa¬ 
miliarity  which  the  plays  show  with 
court  life  is,  of  course,  an  argument 
that  leaps  to  the  eyes  in  favor  of  their 
being  written  by  some  one  mixing  in 
that  world.  Inspiration,  however  ef¬ 
fective  it  may  conceivably  be  in  sug¬ 
gesting  noble  ideas  to  an  untaught 
writer,  does  not  endow  him  with  the 
specific  freemasonry  of  fashionable 
life.  But  less  conspicuous  circum¬ 
stances  linking  Bacon  with  the  plays 
may  be  found  when  sought  for.  All 
through  the  plays  there  are  no  allusions 
to  Stratford  (Stony  Stratford  once  re¬ 


ferred  to  is  a  village  in  Bucks,  not 
Shakespeare’s  Stratford),  whereas  the 
allusions  to  St.  Albans— Bacon’s  coun¬ 
try  home— are  very  many.  W’arwick- 
shire  as  a  county  is  almost  entirely  ig¬ 
nored,  while  Kent,  the  county  to  which 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon— our  Bacon’s  reput¬ 
ed  father— belonged,  is  repeatedly  glori¬ 
fied.  A  minor  point  is  that  while  Ba¬ 
con  seems  to  have  gone  north  to  curry 
favor  with  James  on  his  accession, 
Macbeth  was  written  Just  after  that 
event.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  ever  went  to 
Scotland.  The  political  sympathies 
shown  in  the  plays  are  in  all  cases 
those  of  the  courtier,  not  of  the  coun¬ 
tryman.  The  “people”  are  always  “the 
mob,”  “the  unwashed  multitude,”  the 
“swinish  rabble.”  That  was  precisely 
Bacon’s  view  of  the  masses,  but  it 
would  be  a  strange  one  to  have  arisen 
iu  the  heart  of  a  man  directly  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  masses.  Nor  does  the 
dramatist’s  contempt  for  the  inferior 
orders  stop  short  at  the  lowest  levels. 
He  extends  it  to  tradesmen  generally. 
“Let  me  have  no  lying.  It  becomes 
none  but  tradesmen.”  (“Winter’s 
Tale.”)  And  yet  the  dramatist  was  no 
mere  selfish  man  of  fashion.  He  was 
a  philanthropist,  as  Bacon  claims  to 
have  been.  Bacon  was  attached  to  the 
Essex  party  aud  opposed  to  that  of  his 
uncle  Burleigh.  These  sympathies  are 
reflected  in  the  plays.  Lord  Southamp¬ 
ton  was  of  this  party.  He  was  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Bacon,  and  to  him 
“Shakespeare”  dedicated  “Venus  and 
Adonis”  and  “The  Rape  of  Lucrece.” 
Bacon  hated  Coke.  There  are  many 
slaps  at  Coke  in  the  plays,  and  phrases 
caricatured  that  Coke  is  known  to  have 
used.  Many  other  sympathies  and  an¬ 
tipathies  can  be  quoted  as  identifying 
Bacon  with  the  writer  of  the  plays.  So 
with  all  allusions  to  religion,  in  the 
plays  we  find  Bacon’s  ideas  on  this 
subject  faintly  reflected.  In  1594  Bacon 
seems  to  have  come  to  grief  at  the 
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hands  of  a  Jew  money-lender.  In  1595 
‘•The  Merchant  of  Venice”  appeared. 

Bacon’s  motives  both  for  writing  the 
piays  and  for  keeping  his  authorship 
secret  are  intelligible  enough  even  be¬ 
fore  we  encounter  the  huge  motive  for 
secrecy  suggested  by  the  latest  discov¬ 
eries.  He  was  left  quite  without  re¬ 
sources,  and  he  took  up  dramatic  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  the  money  it  earned 
him.  It  was  long  before  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer  became  remunerative.  In 
one  letter  to  a  friend  he  excuses  his 
neglect  of  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
he  finds  other  work  more  remunerative. 
After  Bacon  obtained  an  office  of  profit 
at  forty-six  no  more  Shakespeare  plays 
appeared,  though  the  reputed  author 
lived  for  ten  more  years  in  dignified 
leisure  at  Stratford.  Many  were  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  more  remunerative 
method  of  production  was  abandoned. 
But  while  forced  by  circumstances  to 
work  in  a  path  of  literature  that  would 
pay.  Bacon  shrank  from  compromising 
his  social  reputation  by  any  open  con¬ 
nection  with  the  despised  vocation  of 
the  playwright.  Orthodox  Shakespear- 
lans  admit  that  at  the  time  the  pursuit 
was  scarcely  respectable.  For  a  cour¬ 
tier  hoping  for  dignified  appointments, 
■connection  with  it  would  have  been  fa¬ 
tal.  All  these  points  are  expanded 
with  great  effect  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  of  which  I  am  here  merely 
skimming  the  surface. 

The  one  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  Shakespearian  authorship— that 
■Shakespeare’s  name  appears  on  the 
title-pages— is  imperfect.  For  six  years 
after  certain  of  the  plays  now  assigned 
to  him  had  been  produced  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  title-pages. 
These  were  published  in  several  quarto 
editions  anonymously.  Along  another 
line  of  argument  attention  is  turned  to 
Identical  expressions  made  use  of  in 
Bacon’s  avowed  writings  and  in  the 
plays.  These  are  legion.  I  can  only 
quote  a  few:  “Eager”  as  an  adjective 


applied  to  biting  air;  “The  expeqse  of 
spirit”  used  to  mean  strain  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system;  “Concord  of  sweet’’ 
sounds;  “Rough-hew,”  Bacon  speaks  of 
a  rough-hewn  seaman.  Bacon  speaks 
of  “trueness  to  a  man’s  self.”  (I  need 
not  quote  from  “Hamlet.”)  “Discourse 
of  reason,”  a  phrase  in  “Hamlet”  that 
has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
print  for  “discourse  and  reason”  is 
used  several  times  by  Bacon  as  it 
stands  in  the  play,  with  the  preposi¬ 
tion  “of.”  The  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve¬ 
rona”  yields  the  phrase,  “love  must 
creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.” 
Bacon’s  letter  to  King  James  says, 
“love  must  creep  where  it  cannot  go.” 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment,  quoting  a  phrase 
from  Shakespeare?  The  suggestiou 
might  be  plausible  if  the  striking  in¬ 
stance  just  given  stood  alone,  but  it 
breaks  down  in  presence  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  identities  of  which  the  two  or 
three  I  have  noticed  are  the  merest 
samples. 

But  I  must  now  pass  from  what  may 
be  called  the  old-fasnioned  literary 
argument  to  the  dazzling  discoveries 
set  forth  in  the  last  great  book  on  the 
subject,  “The  Bi-Literal  Cypher  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,”  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wells  Gallup.  The  lady  mentioned  dis¬ 
covered  this  cipher  while  helping  an¬ 
other  Baconian  student  of  America,  Dr. 
Owen,  in  the  elucidation  of  another 
cryptograph  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  this.  It  confirms  the 
story  of  the  bi-literal  cipher  though  this 
last  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 
fullest  exposition  of  the  story  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  cryptographs  wislied  to  im¬ 
bed  in  the  plays.  Bacon  was,  of  course, 
notoriously  fond  of  ciphers.  He  writes 
about  them  in  “The  Advancement  of 
Learning,”  and  in  the  latest  version  of 
that  work  he  actually  describes  tlie 
very  cipher  now  detected  in  the  plays. 
The  bewildering  part  of  the  discovery 
is  that  the  same  bi-literal  cipher  runs 
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not  merely  through,  the  Shakespeare 
plays,  but  also  through  a  quantity  of 
other  Elizabethan  literature,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  writings  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  names  of  Marlowe, 
Peele,  Greene,  Spenser  and  Burton 
were  all  really  from  the  pen  of  the  one 
prodigious  genius.  But  to  soften  the 
shock  let  us  assume  that  the  presence 
of  the  cipher  in  these  books,  does  not 
absolutely  prove  their  authorship.  It 
merely  shows  that  Bacon  had  some 
control  over  the  manner  of  their  pub¬ 
lication.  For  the  bi-literal  cipher  is  not 
a  cryptograph  of  the  kind  that  the  user 
must  have  in  his  mind  all  the  time  he 
is  composing  the  work  in  which  it  is 
ultimately  Involved.  It  has  only  to  be 
thought  about  when  he  is  correcting 
his  proofs.  The  method  is  identical  in 
its  nature  with  the  Morse  alphabet 
Any  two  signals  arranged  in  groups 
will  spell  the  whole  alphabet.  In  the 
Morse  system,  use  is  made  of  long  and 
short  marks  or  sounds.  In  the  Bacon 
cipher  use  is  made  of  ordinary  aud  un¬ 
usual  letters.  Suppose  you  find  an 
italic  letter  where  there  ought  to  be  a 
Roman  letter,  that  would  be  a  signal 
of  the  second  order.  All  ordinary  let¬ 
ters  correctly  printed  would  be  signals 
of  the  first  order.  To  explain  the  sys¬ 
tem  a  little  more  clearly  let  me  use  the 
letter  a  as  representing  ordinary  letters 
of  any  value,  and  the  letter  6  as  signi¬ 
fying  unusual  letters.  Then  five  usual 
letters  in  order  a  a  a  a  a  would  mean 
“A”  for  cipher  purposes.  Four  usual 
and  one  unusual,  a  a  a  ah,  would  mean 
“B.”  Three  usual,  one  unusual,  and 
one  usual,  a  a  ah  a,  would  signify  “C.” 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  the 
phrase  “God  save  the  Queen”  be  writ¬ 
ten,  or  rather  printed,  with  two  Italic 
letters  out  of  place  thus,  “God  save  the 
Queen,”  that  Irregularity  would  spell 
the  word  “Cab”  in  the  cipher.  For 
irrespective  of  the  length  of  words  you 
have  to  break  up  the  text  into  groups 
of  five  letters  each  to  get  at  the  con¬ 


cealed  meaning.  “Godsa  vethe  Queen” 
will  at  once,  on  the  system,  be  seen  to 
spell  “cab.”  And  there  need  not  be 
such  a  glaring  difference  as  the  italic 
letter  involves.  Any  defective  type  will 
serve,  or  a  wrong  font.  Nobody 
could  use  the  bi-llteral  cipher  in  these 
days,  because  the  art  of  printing  is  so 
much  more  perfect  than  of  old,  but  six¬ 
teenth-century  printing  was  rugged 
enough  to  veil  the  intentional  errors  of 
the  system.  Of  course  we  must  go  to 
the  right  editions  in  search  of  the 
cipher.  For  the  plays,  the  folio  of  1623 
must  be  consulted.  The  first  detection 
of  the  cipher  must  have  been  a  task  of 
enormous  magnitude,  but  now  it  is  rel¬ 
atively  easy,  though  still  a  formidable 
labor,  to  go  a  second  time  over  the 
ground  thus  surveyed. 

Whoever  will  have  the  patience  to  do 
this  and  to  verify  the  cipher  story  as 
now  deciphered  by  Mrs.  Gallup,  will 
put  the  whole  Bacon-Shakespeare  con¬ 
troversy  on  a  footing  that  will  leave  no 
element  of  controversy  in  it  any  more. 
And  meanwhile  in  the  present  volume 
we  are  provided  with  a  considerable 
mass  of  fac-simile  reproductions  of  the 
original  works  in  which  the  cipher  has 
been  found.  These  are  apologized  for 
by  the  authoress  as  being  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  decipher  than  the  originals.  The 
minute  differences  of  the  usual  and  un¬ 
usual  letters  is  partly  lost  by  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  reproduction  applied  to  the 
photographs,  but  nevertheless  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  one  patient  student  that 
without  referring  to  Mrs.  Gallup’s 
translation  of  these  pages,  simply 
working  with  the  key  she  supplies,  my 
friend  has  actually  been  able  to  bring 
out  the  same  concealed  story  which  Is 
given  later  on  in  the  book  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Such  a  result  Is  bringing  us  with¬ 
in  very  short  range  of  a  definite  proof 
that  the  whole  revelation  now  brought 
forward  is  solid  history,  which  It  would 
be  mere  folly  to  dispute  any  longer. 

Now  as  tothesubstanceof  theunvelled 
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narrative,  that  is  much  more  concerned 
with  the  wrongs  of  the  unrecognized 
heir  than  with  declarations  of  author¬ 
ship,  though  these  also  crop  up  contin¬ 
ually.  The  main  outline  of  the  story 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again.  “Our 
name,”  he  says  for  instance,  “is  Fr. 
Bacon  by  adoption,  yet  it  shall  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  being  of  roial  blood,  for  the 
Queen,  our  sovraigne,  who  married  by 
a  private  rite  the  Earle  of  Leicester, 
and  at  a  subsequent  time  also  as  to 
make  surer  thereby,  without  pompe, 
but  i’  th’  presence  o’  a  suitable  number 
of  witnesses,  bound  herself  by  those 
hymeneal  bands  again,  is  our  mother, 
and  wee  were  not  base-born  or  base- 
begot,  we  be  Tudor,  and  our  stile  shall 
be  Francis  First  in  all  proper  course  of 
time,  th’  king  of  our  realm.’’  The  Earl 
of  Essex  it  appears  was  also  the 
Queen’s  son,  younger  brother  to  Fran¬ 
cis,  “trained  up  by  Devereux,’’  while 
“he  who  doth  speak  to  you  th’  foster 
sonne  to  two  well  famed  frie’ds  o’  th’ 
Que  .  .,  Sir  Nichola’  Bacon,  her  wo’thie 
advisor  and  counselor,  and  that  partne’ 
of  loving  labor  or  dutie,  my  most  loved 
Lady  Anne  Bacon.’’  All  through  the 
narrative  we  meet  with  a  protracted 
wail  over  the  part  which  Bacon  was 
forced  to  play  in  obedience  to  the  im¬ 
movable  will  of  the  Queen  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Essex  on  account  of  bis  final 
treasons.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  the  whole  historical  picture 
is  that  which  thus  shows  us  the  abso¬ 
lute  supremacy  of  the  great  Queen. 
One  might  moan  over  the  terrible  na¬ 
ture  of  her  commands,  but  to  disobey 
her  was  something  outside  the  range 
of  practical  thinking.  Bacon  speaks  of 
her  as  “holding  all  our  lives  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  her  small  palm,’’  and  all  his 
hopes  of  the  throne  depend  on  the 
chance  tliat  she  might  relent  in  his 
favor  at  last. 

The  cipher  story  wanders  about, 
touching  sometimes  on  the  autliorship 
of  the  plays,  but  much  more  frequently 
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on  the  “Sterne  and  tragick’’  tale  of  the 
writer’s  political  wrongs.  And  he  is 
very  bitter  against  “a  fox  seen  oft  at 
our  court  in  th’  form  and  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  named  Robbert  Ce- 
cill  the  hunchback,’’  who  poisoned  the 
Queen’s  mind  against  him  by  hinting 
that  be  would,  if  recognized,  aspire  to 
the  throne  in  the  Queen’s  own  lifetime. 
“The  terrors  he  conjured  up  could  by 
no  art  be  exorcis’d,  and  many  trialls 
came  therefrom  not  alone  in  youth  but 
in  my  earlie  manhoode.’’  The  fact  that 
Essex  was  the  Queen’s  second  son  is 
luminous  as  explaining  her  toleration 
of  bis  vagaries  and  occasional  inso¬ 
lence.  He  of  course  knew  the  secret  of 
his  birth,  and  this  explains  bis  audacity 
and  his  final  treasons  when  he  attempted 
to  seize  the  Queen’s  person,  prob¬ 
ably  with  a  view  to  ultimately  declar¬ 
ing  his  own  sovereignty.  Though  the 
younger  son,  and  thus  destitute  of  any 
proper  right  to  the  throne,  even  had  the 
Queen  died,  he  was  always  so  distinct¬ 
ly  her  favorite  that  he  built  his  aspira¬ 
tions  on  that  encouragement.  And 
Bacon  says:  “This  it  was,  although  so 
well  disguised  that  kept  me  from  my 
crowne,  and  as  th’  days  and  monetbs 
wore  towards  th’  close  o’  life  her  de¬ 
sires  master’d  her  wisedome  soe  farre 
that  shee  did  meditate  naming  my 
brother  successor;  but  his  attempt  to 
snatch  this  prize  did  thwart  alike  her 
hope  and  his  at  forfeit  of  bis  life.” 

Bacon  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen 
learned  the  truth  of  his  parentage 
tlirough  the  indiscretions  of  a  lady  at 
the  court.  And  he  had  a  stormy  Inter¬ 
view  on  the  subject  with  the  Queen 
herself,  “her  wrath  driving  her  to  ad¬ 
missions  quite  untbougbt,  wholly  un¬ 
premeditated,  but  when  thus  spoken 
to  our  hearing,  not  to  be  retracted  or 
denyed.”  He  says  that  in  her  “gracious 
moodes”  her  Majesty  showed  a  certain 
pride  in  him,  but  gave  him  clearly  to 
understand  where  her  favor  stopped 
short 
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“  ‘You  are  my  own  borne  aonne,  but 
you,  though  truly  royall,  of  a  fresh 
masterlie  spirit,  shall  rule  nor  Eng¬ 
land,  or  your  mother,  nor  reigne  ore 
subjects  yet  t’  bee.  ...  It  would  well 
beseem  you  to  make  such  tales  skulk 
out  of  sight,  but  this  suteth  not  t’  your 
kin’ly  spirit.  .  .  .  What  will  this  brave 
boy  do?  Tell  a,  b,  c,  s?’  Ending  her 
tirade  thus  she  bade  me  rise.  Tremb¬ 
lingly  I  obeyed  her  charge.”  Then  he 
went  “weeping  and  sobbing  sore”  to 
Mistresse  Bacon.  So  far  he  supposed 
that  though  son  of  the  queen  he  was 
“baseborn,”  but  his  distress  led  Lady 
Bacon  to  tell  him  all.  “I  besought  her 
to  speake  my  father’s  name.  She  said 
he  is  the  Earle  of  Leicester.  ...  I 
took  a  most  solemn  oath  not  to  reveale 
your  stoiie  to  you.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
Queene  Bess  did  likewise  give  her  sol¬ 
emn  oath  of  baldfaced  deniall  of  her 
marriage  to  Lord  Leicester,  as  well  as 
her  mother-hood.  Her  oath  so  broken 
robs  me  of  a  sonne.  O  Francis, 
Francis,  breake  not  your  mother’s 
heart.  I  cannot  let  you  go  forth  after 
all  the  5’ears  you  have  beene  the  sonne 
o’  my  heart.” 

Shortly  after  this  Bacon  was  sent  to 
France  “in  th’  company  and  care  of  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,”  and  there  he  fell  in 
love. 

I  made  myselfe  ready  to  accompanle 
Sir  Amylas  to  that  sunny  land  o’  th’ 
south  I  learned  soe  supremely  to  love 
that  afterwards  I  would  have  left  Eng¬ 
land  and  every  hope  o’  advancement  to 
remain  my  whole  life  there.  Nor  yet 
could  this  be  due  to  th’  deligyts  of  th’ 
country  by  Itselfe,  for  love  o’  sweete 
Marguerite,  the  beautiful  young  sister 
o’  th’  king  (married  to  gallant  Henri 
th’  king  o’  Navarre)  did  make  it  Eden 
to  my  innocent  heart,  and  even  when  I 
learned  her  perfidie,  love  did  keepe  her 
like  th’  angels  in  my  thoughts  half  o’ 
th’  time— as  to  th’  other  half  she  was 
devilish  and  I  myselfe  was  plunged  into 
hell.  This  lasted  dur’g  many  years  and 
not  untill  four  decades  or  eight  lustres 
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o’  life  were  outlived,  did  1  take  any 
other  to  my  sore  heart 

The  narrative,  as  it  is  tracked 
through  the  mazes  of  the  cipher,  wa¬ 
vers  backwards  and  forwards,  and  re¬ 
peats  itself,  and  is  interspersed  with 
references  to  the  author’s  literary 
work,  to  which  I  will  turn  directly;  but 
it  is  ever  the  recognition  of  his  wrongs 
as  the  disinherited  prince  that  he  pit¬ 
eously  seeks  to  secure.  “I  am  per- 
swaded  we  had  wonne  out,”  he  says  in 
one  place,  “if  her  anger  against  the 
Earle  our  father— who  ventured  on 
matrimony  with  Dowager  Countesse  of 
Essex,  assur’d,  no  doubt,  it  would  not 
be  declared  illegall  by  our  warie  moth¬ 
er-had  not  outlived  softer  feelings. 
For  in  the  presence  o’  severall  that  well 
knew  to  w'hom  shee  referr’d,  when  she 
was  ill  in  minde  as  in  body,  and  the 
councill  askt  her  to  name  th’  king,  she 
reply’d,  ‘It  shall  be  noe  rascall’s  sonne;’ 
and  when  they  press’d  to  know  whom, 
said,  ’send  to  Scotland.’  ” 

Assuming  that  the  cipher  proves  leg¬ 
ible  to  others  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
lup,  the  interest  of  fitting  in  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  present  story  with  the 
more  familiar  facts  of  the  great 
Queen’s  reign  will  be  Intense.  And 
whoever  may  be  fond  of  weaving  imag¬ 
inary  history  will  find  rich  material 
here  In  the  connection  with  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
effect  on  our  national  progress  if  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age  had  come  to 
the  throne  instead  of  the  founder  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  But  the  time  has  long 
gone  by  when  even  the  fullest  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Bacon’s  royal  birth  could  have 
any  practical  bearing  on  politics.  The 
literary  problem  stands  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  basis.  In  connection  with  that 
side  of  the  present  disclosures  there  is 
a  huge  retrospective  injustice  to  be 
remedied,  a  vast  body  of  delusion  to  be 
cleared  away.  Though  wearily  return¬ 
ing  again  and  again  to  the  record  of  his 
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principal  grievance,  Bacon  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  bis  literary  genius.  In  one 
place,  writing  after  the  accession  of 
James  and  the  final  abandonment  of 
bis  greater  hopes,  be  says:  “Ended  now 
is  my  desire  to  sit  on  British  throne. 
Larger  worke  doth  invite  my  hand 
than  Majestie  doth  offer.  To  wield  the 
penne  doth  ever  require  a  greater 
minde  then  to  sway  the  royall  scepter.” 

Not  that  he  can  remain  long  in  the 
attitude  of  humble  resignation.  Soon 
he  iaments  again:  “Think  not  in  your 
inmost  heart  that  you  or  any  other 
whom  you  would  put  in  the  same  case 
as  ours  would  manifest  a  wiser  or 
calmer  minde,  because  none  who  doe 
not  stand  as  I  stood  on  Pisgah’s  very 
height,  do  dream  of  the  fair  beauty  of 
that  land  that  I  have  seene.  England 
as  she  might  bee  if  wisely  govern’d  is 
th’  dream  or  beateous  vision  I  see  from 
Mt.  Pisgah’s  loftie  toppe.”  Refraining, 
however,  from  further  quotation  con¬ 
cerning  that  same  beauteous  vision,  let 
me  trace  the  scattered  declarations  of 
authorship  continually  cropping  up  in 
the  unhappy  “Prince’s”  cipher  story: 

When  the  Masques  in  my  friend  Ben 
Jonson’s  name  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
ciphered,  take  Greene’s  and  Peele’s 
workes  in  th’  order  giv’n  in  th’  Faerie 
Queen.  My  plaies  are  not  yet  finished 
but  I  intend  to  put  forth  severall  soone. 
.  .  .  The  next  volume  will  be  under  W. 
Shakespeare’s  name.  As  some  which 
have  now  been  produced  have  borne 
upon  the  title  page  his  name  though  all 
are  my  owne  work,  I  have  allowed  it  to 
stand  on  manie  others  which  I  myselfe 
regard  as  equall  in  merite.  When  I 
have  assumed  men’s  names  th’  next 
step  is  to  create  for  each  a  stile  natural 
to  th’  man  that  yet  should  [let]  my 
owne  bee  seene  as  a  thrid  o’  warpe  in 
my  entire  fabric  soe  that  it  may  be  all 
mine.  My  next  work  is  not  begun 
here;  much  of  it  shall  bee  found  In  th’ 
plays  o’  Shakespeare  which  have  not 
yet  come  out 


Severall  comdies  .  .  .  will  as  soone 
as  may  be  found  toward  and  propi¬ 
tious,  be  publish’t  by  Shakespeare,  i.  e., 
in  his  name,  having  masqued  thus 
manie  of  the  best  plaies  that  wee  have 
been  able  to  produce.  To  these  wee 
are  steadily  making  additions  writing 
from  two  to  six  stage  plays  every 
year. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the 
extracts  I  am  now  giving  are  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  concealed 
work.  A  great  deal  of  it  involves  elab¬ 
orate  directions  to  the  decipherer,  with 
whom,  so  to  speak,  Bacon  gossips  the 
whole  time,  wondering  who  he  will  be, 
at  what  period  the  mystery  will  be  un¬ 
ravelled,  and  speculating  with  almost 
pathetic  nalveU  on  the  intense  Interest 
it  will  excite  when  cleared  up.  The 
idea  that  the  cipher  might  be  un¬ 
ravelled,  and  yet  that  the  world  should 
withhold  Its  acknowledgments  from 
the  real  author,  never  seems  to  have 
crossed  Bacon’s  mind.  But  to  resume 
my  quotations: 

My  best  playes,  at  present  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare’s  work  fostered,  will 
as  soon  as  one  more  plale  bee  complet¬ 
ed  weare  a  fine  but  yet  a  quiet  dress 
.  .  .  and  be  put  forth  in  folio  enlarged 
and  multiplyed.  ...  As  half  the  num¬ 
ber  I  shall  assemble  have  alreadie  ap¬ 
peared  in  Will  Shakespeare’s  name  I 
think  that  it  will  be  well  to  bring  out 
the  folio  also  by  some  means  in  th’ 
same  name,  although  he  be  gone  to 
that  undiscover’d  cou’try  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns. 

In  part  of  the  cipher  contained  in  the 
folio  itself  occurs  the  formal  state¬ 
ment:  “Francis  of  Verulam  is  author  of 
all  the  plays  heretofore  published  by 
Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Shakespeare, 
and  of  the  twenty-two  now  put  out  for 
the  first  time.  Some  are  altered  to 
continue  his  history.”  The  partisans 
of -the  old  orthodox  theory  that  assigns 
the  authorship  to  the  “butcher’s  ap- 
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prentice’’  of  Stratford  are  well  en¬ 
trenched,  I  know,  behind  an  enormous 
mass  of  general  ignorance  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  prejudices,  however  embit¬ 
tered,  are  apt  to  give  way  eventually  in 
face  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  resist¬ 
ed.  Even  Popes  came  at  length  to 
recognize  that  the  earth  was  round! 
And  assuredly  the  time  has  come  when 
the  champions  of  the  corresponding 
fact  in  the  history  of  literature  will  be 
in  a  position  to  claim  an  authoritative 
judgment  from  some  competent  tribu¬ 
nal  which  may  Anally  put  the  laurel 
crown  of  Shakespearian  authorship 
on  the  brow  really  qualified  to  wear  it. 
If  we  had  in  this  country  any  high 
court  of  literature  corresponding  to  the 
French  Academy,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  such  a  body  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  investigation  to  check  the  newly- 
discovered  cipher,  for  the  authenticity 
of  which  there  is  at  least  sufliclent 
primd  facie  evidence  to  justify  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Till  now  no  authoritative  result 
could  have  been  reached  by  the  mere 
Tbe  National  RotIow. 


consideration  of  the  general  evidence 
that  has  long  sufficed  to  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  maintained  the  Baconian 
theory.  The  value  to  be  attached  to 
probabilities  would  always  have  been 
variously  estimated  according  to  funda¬ 
mental  prepossessions,  but  we  now 
have  to  deal  with  allegations  which 
leave  nothing  to  opinion.  If  the  cipher 
can  be  verified  there  is  an  end  of  all 
rational  dispute.  The  people,  if  there 
should  be  any,  who  would  thereafter 
continue  to  regard  the  manager  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  as  the  writer  of  the 
plays  produced  under  his  name,  would 
be  the  literary  counterparts  of  the  flat 
earth  men  who  still  survive  here  and 
there  for  the  amusement  of  the  sane 
inhabitants  of  the  world  at  large.  In 
the  absence  of  any  organization  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  academy  of  France, 
a  self-constituted  committee  of  well- 
known  literary  men  might  be  embodied 
to  undertake  the  work. 

A.  P.  Sinnett. 


IN  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  OLD  TIME. 


In  the  old  times,  many  people  left 
particular  injunctions  as  to  the  burial- 
places  of  their  hearts.  They  mentioned 
in  their  wills  that  they  wished  their 
bodies  to  be  buried  in  specifled  places 
and  their  hearts  to  be  conveyed  to 
other  destinations,  also  specially  indi¬ 
cated;  or  they  Informed  those  they 
could  trust  of  their  desires,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  carried  them  out  In  a  few  In¬ 
stances,  as  in  that  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Bute,  the  custom  has  not  yet  been  al¬ 
together  abandoned,  though  It  has  be¬ 
come  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
Holy  Land  was  frequently  chosen  for 
the  depository  of  hearts,  as  in  the  case 
cited  above,  and  curiously,  some  per¬ 
sons  dying  In  that  sacred  region  en¬ 


joined  their  survivors  to  carry  their 
hearts  back  to  their  own  country  and 
deposit  them  with  the  remains  of  their 
ancestors  and  families.  Now  and  then, 
in  repairs  or  alterations  to  our  old 
churches,  very  small  caskets  of  lead  or 
iron,  evidently  the  receptacles  in  which 
hearts  have  been  buried,  are  found 
built  up  In  the  walls.  In  some  of  these 
discoveries  only  conjectures  can  be 
made  concerning  the  Identity  of  their 
contents;  in  others  inscriptions  give  us 
the  Interesting  information  of  their 
ownership,  or  heraldic  devices  make 
the  matter  sufficiently  clear.  The  earli¬ 
est  heart-burial  that  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  is  that  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  St.  Martin’s,  York,  in  1104. 
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From  this  date  they  took  place  occa¬ 
sionally  through  the  centuries  to  our 
own  time.  The  third  Earl  of  Warren, 
slain  in  one  of  the  Crusades,  sent  his 
heart  home  in  1149,  as  did  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  1190,  the  first  for  burial  in 
Lewes  Priory,  the  latter  in  Walden, 
Essex. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  not 
to  make  too  long  a  list.  Sir  Robert 
Peckham  sent  his  heart  home  from 
Rome  in  1569;  and  Captain  Thomas 
Hodges  sent  his  from  Antwerp  in  1583. 
The  Lady  Eleanor  Percy,  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  directed  in  her  will,  dated 
1528,  that  her  heart  should  be  burled 
in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  the 
metropolis,  and  her  body  in  the  church 
of  the  White  Friars  at  Bristol,  if  she 
should  happen  to  die  in  those  parts. 
Our  cathedrals  have  instances  of  the 
burial  of  the  hearts  of  their  respective 
bishops,  although  their  bodies  have 
been  Interred  elsewhere;  and  In  some 
cases  bishops,  buried  in  their  own 
cathedrals,  have  arranged  that  their 
hearts  should  be  taken  to  places  they 
preferred.  Ludlow  Church  had  at  least 
three  heart-interments,  one  being  that 
of  Prince  Arthur,  the  elder  son  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  husband  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  the  Eighth;  another  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Sydney;  and  a  third  that  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Vaughan,  of  Merionethshire.  There 
were  several  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Hammersmith  Church  has  an  example, 
as  we  may  read  in  an  inscription: 
“Within  this  urn  is  entombed  the  heart 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Crlspe,  Knight  and  Bar¬ 
onet,”  with  the  date,  1665. 

When  Queen  Eleanor  died  not  only 
were  handsome  crosses  erected  wher¬ 
ever  her  body  rested  in  the  long  Jour¬ 
ney  from  the  county  where  her  death 
took  place,  but  there  were  three  sepa¬ 
rate  Interments  of  her  remains,  her  vis¬ 
cera  being  deposited  near  the  altar  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  her  heart  In  the 


church  of  the  Black  Friars  In  London, 
and  her  body  In  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
niches  in  the  vaults  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  building  are  the  hearts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
and  the  hearts  of  several  subsequent 
sovereigns  were  also  disposed  of  in  sep¬ 
arate  caskets.  That  of  an  earlier  one, 
Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  buried  in 
Rouen  Cathedral.  In  1836  the  casket 
containing  it  was  uncovered  and 
opened.  W’ithln  two  leaden  cases  was 
a  third  of  thin  silver,  and  In  this  was 
the  heart  that  was  once  so  courageous. 
Those  who  saw  it  say  it  was  withered 
to  the  semblance  of  a  faded  leaf.  On 
the  silver  case  was  Inscribed,  In  Latin, 
“Here  lies  the  heart  of  Richard  King 
of  England.”  This  custom  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  burial  of  the  heart  may,  perhaps, 
explain  some  of  the  frequent  Instances 
in  which  we  find  the  representation  of 
a  heart  held  in  the  hands  of  effigies  on 
ancient  tombs  or  engraved  in  brasses 
laid  in  the  fioors  of  old  churches. 

Another  curious  custom  has  been 
more  completely  discontinued.  This  is 
the  representation  of  dead  people  in 
their  winding-sheets,  or  shrouds;  or  in 
very  emaciated  conditions,  or  as  skele¬ 
tons.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  handsome  and  costly  tombs  with 
effigies  of  this  distressing  description. 
That  of  Thomas  de  Becklngton  in 
Wells  Cathedral  will  come  to  mind.  In 
full  canonicals  the  prelate’s  effigy  re¬ 
poses  on  an  altar-like  slab  raised  on 
columns  richly  carved,  below  which,  on 
another  slab,  is  a  representation  of  his 
frame  after  death  and  time  have 
worked  their  will  with  it.  Sedgefield 
Church  has  two  brasses  representing 
skeletons  in  shrouds.  Peniton  Church, 
Devon,  had,  and  probably  has,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  emaciated  figure  larger 
than  life. 

The  hanging  up  of  garlands  in 
churches  is  another  old  custom  that  is 
only  kept  up  in  a  few  places.  In  these 
scattered  and  widely  distant  localities 
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they  are  still  used  as  memorials,  es¬ 
pecially  of  young  maidens;  and  when 
windows  and  doors  are  opened  and  let 
in  the  winds,  we  may  see  these  touch¬ 
ing  tokens  of  affectionate  regard,  gen¬ 
erally  withered  and  dry,  lightly  and 
gently  wafting  and  fluttering  to  and 
fro,  suspended  from  the  roof-timbers. 
In  some  other  places  garlands  are  still 
hung  up,  apparently  in  continuation  of 
old  customs  in  connection  with  particu¬ 
lar  festivals.  A  garland  has  been 
placed  on  the  rood-loft  in  the  church 
ill  Charlton-On-Otmoor  in  May  from 
time  immemorial,  and  it  remains  there 
till  a  fresh  one  supplants  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  old  times  some  were 
made  of  roses  and  some  of  woodruff, 
for  there  is  an  entry  in  the  churchwar¬ 
dens’  books  at  St.  Mary’s-at-Hill,  in  the 
meti’opoiis,  made  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Sixth,  “For  rose  garlandis  and 
woodrowe  garlandis  on  St.  Barnebas 
day  xjd.”  The  books  of  the  same  of- 
flcials  in  Trinity  Church,  Lambeth,  also 
record  expenditure  for  garlands.  Those 
of  St.  Martiii-iu-the-Flelds  mention,  in 
1540,  “Item.  Paid  for  garland  for  Holy 
Thursday  vjd.” 

The  armor  of  dead  warriors  is  a  very 
pathetic  item  in  our  ancient  churches. 
The  jupon  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Can¬ 
terbury  Cathedral  is  of  great  Interest. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  it  minutely  have  noticed 
that  the  fleur-de-lis  embroidered  on  it 
correspond  exactly  with  those  shown 
on  the  jupon  on  the  latten  eflSgy  of  the 
prince  even  to  the  reproduction  of  half 
a  one  required  by  its  particular  form, 
leaving  us  to  infer  that  the  features 
have  been  given  with  a  similar  regard 
to  exactness.  Westminster  Abbey  has 
its  touching  examples,  including  the 
helmet  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  his  sad¬ 
dle  and  shield  used  at  Agincourt;  and 
here  and  there,  all  over  the  country,  in 
the  ancient  churches  may  be  seen  a 
helmet  or  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  or  spurs, 
the  remaining  items,  doubtless  in  some 


instances,  of  the  whole  suit  of  armor 
of  some  warrior  of  distinction.  There 
is  a  helmet  in  Beverley  Minster;  there 
are  four  in  Cobham  Church,  and  four 
in  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick;  another  in  the 
ancient  church  at  Witton-le-Wear;  four 
more  in  Stratford-on-Avon  Church;  one 
in  Kendal  Church;  and,  again,  another 
in  Easingtou  Church.  One  is  now 
placed  in  the  Lumley  Chapel,  in  the 
old  churchyard  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey.  In 
Norton  Church,  a  surcoat,  helmet, 
sword  and  spurs  have  been  preserved. 
Hemingborough  Church  has  a  helmet 
and  a  pair  of  gauntlets;  Llanwrst 
Church  a  pair  of  spurs.  Broadwater 
Church  has  a  helmet.  Sometimes  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  armor  have 
been  handed  down,  as  in  that  of  the 
Forster  helmet  in  Bamborough  Church, 
or  the  Fenwick  helmet  in  Hexham  Ab¬ 
bey  Church,  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  forgotten.  Be¬ 
sides  these  personal  relics,  many 
churches  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  used  as  a  depository 
for  the  arms  required  by  such  of  the 
inhabitants  who  undertook  to  defend 
the  district.  Entries  in  the  church¬ 
wardens’  books  mention  sums  paid  for 
frames  to  hang  the  armor  upon,  and 
others  for  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
armor.  A  Cheddar  book  tells  of  twelve 
pence  being  paid  to  Thomas  Smith  for 
a  frame  to  hang  the  armor  upon.  The 
vestry  book  of  Hougbton-le-Spring,  in 
1599,  has  an  entry:  “To  the  armerer 
for  dressing  the  armer  belonginge  to 
the  parish  vjs.”  Later.  In  1624,  an  in¬ 
ventory  mentions  the  names  of  four¬ 
teen  persons  to  whom  fourteen  swords 
and  belts  were  delivered;  and  there  are 
numerous  entries  relating  to  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  common  armor.  At  Pitting- 
ton,  the  common  arms  of  the  parish,  in 
1662,  consisted  of  three  muskets  and 
three  cutlasses,  as  well  as  pikes,  and 
were  kept  in  repair  at  the  charge  of 
the  whole  parish.  Besides  armor,  we 
may  still  see  here  and  there  in  our  old 
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churches  a  banner  or  flag  that  has  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  days  of  old,  when, 
probably,  It  saw  deeds  so  doughty  and 
chivalrous,  and  was  so  encompassed  by 
associations  of  valor  and  death  in  the 
fleld,  that  only  the  church  was  deemed 
a  fltting  place  for  it  Middleham 
Church,  Lancashire,  for  instance,  has  a 
banner  that  waved  over  Flodden  fleld 
when  the  flowers  of  the  forest  were  a’ 
wed  away  (but  not  before  they  had 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves),  as 
well  as  a  helmet  a  sword,  and  a  pair 
of  spurs.  The  placing  of  old  regimen¬ 
tal  colors  in  our  grand  churches  is  a 
continuity  of  custom,  evidently;  and 
the  display  of  banners  over  the  stalls 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Wind¬ 
sor  is  but  the  maintenance  of  an  ob¬ 
servance  that  has  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

In  the  old  time  peculiar  means  were 
taken  in  the  construction  of  some 
churches  to  aid  the  conveyance  of 
sounds.  Those  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  masonry  caused  earth¬ 
enware  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  walls, 
not  always  In  the  same  parts,  but  In 
various  positions,  though  these  always 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  voices  of 
the  ofllciating  clergy,  that  they  might 
be  heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
building.  Sometimes  large  numbers  of 
these  pots,  or  vases,  have  been  count¬ 
ed;  In  others  only  two  or  three  have 
been  come  upon.  About  flfty  were 
found  built  up  in  Leeds  Church,  Kent; 
and  three  churches  in  Norwich  have 
been  found  to  have  been  provided  with 
them.  Nine  or  ten  were  found  in  Ash¬ 
burton  Church,  and  three  rows  of  them 
in  Fair  well  Church;  and  seven  have 
been  uncovered  at  Fountains  Abbey. 
Another  plan  formerly  adopted  to  con¬ 
vey  sound  was  the  Insertion  of  horses’ 
skulls  In  the  stonework.  These  have 
been  found  built  up  in  the  bell-cot  on  the 
western  gable  of  Elsdon  Church  in  the 


heart  of  vast  Northumbrian  moors,  and 
in  the  chancel  of  Steynton  Church. 

When  books  were  rare  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly  they  were  frequently  fur¬ 
nished  with  chains  and  fastened  to  the 
shelf,  or  desk  or  table  on  which  they 
were  kept,  both  in  libraries  and 
churches,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
taken  away.  Sometimes  they  were  bor¬ 
rowed  with  the  consent  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  as  we  may  see  in  a  list  of  the 
books  belonging  to  Hulne  Priory,  pre¬ 
served  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  is  set  down 
that  a  great  Bible  In  red  boards  was 
lent  to  Lord  de  Percy  for  his  lifetime. 
We  may  still  see  chained  books  in 
many  old  churches;  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  one  of  the  early  Nonconform¬ 
ists’  places  of  worship  at  Lydgate,  near 
Huddersfleld,  where  there  are  three 
volumes  of  Tillotson’s  Sermons  chained 
to  the  Communion-table.  There  are 
four  folios  chained  to  a  desk  In  Brid¬ 
lington  Church— “Hooker’s  Laws,” 
“Jewel’s  Apologie,”  “Heylyn’s  Bishops’ 
Rights,”  1(581,  and  “Combe  on  the  Pray¬ 
er-book.”  “Jewel’s  Reply  vnto  Mr. 
Hardinge’s  Ansvveare”  is  chained  to 
a  lectern  In  All  Saints  Pavement, 
York;  a  prayer-book  is  chained  In 
Great  Malvern  Church;  there  are 
chained  Bibles  In  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Minster  Church,  and  various 
other  places,  and  an  ancient 
Bible  has  recently  been  brought 
back  to  Buckingham  Church  after  an 
absence  of  many  years.  Wimborne 
Minster  has  about  240  books,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  lettered  Reginum  Anima- 
rum  1343;  Hereford  Cathedral  has 
about  1500  of  these  relics;  one  of  the 
parish  churches  in  the  same  city  has 
286,  all  chained  to  shelves,  in  a  small 
chamber  opening  out  of  the  sacred 
building;  Grantham  Church  has  286 
volumes;  Turton  Church,  Lancashire, 
about  forty  more.  And  so  we  may  pic¬ 
ture  those  who  lived  and  moved  and 
had  their  being  in  our  pleasant  land. 
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so  long  before  ourselves,  coming  to  lin¬ 
ger  over  the  learning  in  these  old-time 
books,  clad  in  the  costumes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  centuries— embroidered  tunics  or 
jupons,  or  doublets  and  trunk-hose,  or 
bombards  and  ruffs,  or  three-cornered 
hats,  knee-breeches,  and  buckled  shoes, 
as  the  fashions  changed,  but  all  having 
in  their  hearts  a  respect  for  knowledge 
and  a  desire  to  acquire  it.  When  we 
remember,  too,  that  the  scribe  who 
The  Sunday  Magactne. 


wrote  the  Wlmborne  book  may  have 
had  his  pulse  quickened  with  the  news 
from  Agincourt,  or,  not  to  go  through 
the  treasures  too  searchlngly,  that  the 
printers  who  set  up  “Jewel’s  Apologle” 
may  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Great  Fire  and  the  Great  Frost,  we 
must  feel  their  works  to  be  as  links  in 
the  chain  of  years  between  us  and  the 
old  time. 

Sarah  Wilson. 


FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  TRUSTS. 


The  nineteenth  century  was  par  ex¬ 
cellence  the  age  of  competition;  is  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  the  age  of  com¬ 
bination  and  monopoly?  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Steel  Trust,  with 
a  capital  of  a  “billion  dollars,’’  as  the 
American  Press  proudly  puts  it,  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a 
tendency  which  has  for  the  last  decade 
been  at  work,  wherever  industry  is 
highly  organized  and  competition  ex¬ 
treme.  This  tendency  was  noted  by 
thinkers  as  far  back  as  the  younger 
Stephenson,  whose  aphorism,  “where 
combination  is  possible,  competition 
fails,’’  is  famous.  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  even  Russia  have  their 
Trusts,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  United  States,  these  organi¬ 
zations  of  capital  have  attained  to  di¬ 
mensions  which  are,  without  exagger¬ 
ation,  a  threat  to  the  world. 

To  England  the  danger  from  them  is 
peculiarly  great.  The  Steel  Trust  men¬ 
aces  our  most  vital  industry,  and  mena¬ 
ces  it  in  the  most  Insidious  manner. 
Just  at  a  time  when  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  advancing  price  of  coal  and  the 
scarcity  of  iron  ore.  One  by  one  in  the 

1  “  It  was  pointed  ont  that,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  ylew,  the  strength  of  American  manufac¬ 
turers  lay  In  protection.”— “Times’  ”  Report  of  S2nd 
Meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  So, 


past  our  leading  industries  have  been 
hit  by  foreign  competition.  That  com¬ 
petition  has  been  fostered  by  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs,  securing  to  the  German, 
French,  Belgian,  or  American  manu¬ 
facturer  his  home  market,  and  enabling 
him  to  place  his  surplus  products  on 
neutral  or  unprotected  markets  at,  or 
below,  cost  price.  The  French  maker 
of  cottons  and  woollens  for  example, 
has  open  to  him  the  French  market 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  close  to  his 
ow’n  door,  the  English  market.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so  he  can  make  for 
80,000,000  of  consumers— to  use  round 
figures- and  half  of  these  80,000,000 
must  buy  his  own  goods  unless  they 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
English  or  German  products.  The 
English  manufacturer  has  no  such  re¬ 
served  market.  In  France  he  has  the 
tariff  against  him;  in  England  he  has 
to  face  and  compete  with  Firench,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  American  tariff-assisted 
goods.*  He  has  open  to  him  as  a  free 
market,  near  at  hand,  only  40,000,000 
consumers,  and  even  there  he  has  no 
discrimination  In  his  favor,  other  than 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Moreover, 

too,  sir  Alfred  Hlckmitn,  In  bU  letter  to  Lord  George 
Hemllton,  complains  that  tbe  American  manufac¬ 
turer  Is  supported  by  a  virtual  bounty  of  SO  to  40  per 
cent. 
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in  many  cases  the  discrimination  of 
transportation  costs  is  actually  against 
him.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  certain 
goods  can  be  moved  from  northern 
France,  Berlin,  or  New  York  to  London 
more  cheaply  than  from  Manchester, 
or  Sussex,  or  Kent 
Under  fierce  competition  British  for¬ 
eign  trade  has  remained  practically  sta¬ 
tionary  so  far  as  value  is  concerned, 
since  1872.  Our  exports  were  £256,000,- 
000  In  that  year;  they  were  £291,000,- 
000  In  1900,  an  increase  of  only  £35,000,- 
000  In  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  even  that  increase  *  Is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  larger  quantity  of  coal  exported, 
to  the  far  higher  price  for  which  It  was 
sold,  and  to  the  fact  that  new  ships 
built  for  foreign  customers  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  1872  In  the  returns.  Coal,  be 
It  remembered,  is  a  form  of  national 
capital,  and  when  once  gone  can  never 
be  replaced.  As  against  the  expansion 
in  the  exportation  of  coal,  we  have  to 
note  the  collapse  of  the  silk  Industry, 
which  in  1857  was  producing  goods  to 
the  value  of  £21,000,000  a  year,  and 
which  in  1895  had  shrunk  to  an  output 
of  £6,000,000;  the  collapse  of  the  sugar¬ 
refining  trade,  in  which  an  enormous 
capital  bad  been  invested,  and  which  is 
now  dead  beyond  hope;  of  the  linen  in¬ 
dustry,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline;  of  agriculture.  In  which 
the  acreage  under  com  crops  has  fallen 
from  13,300,000  acres  In  1846,  to  7,406,- 
000  In  1899;  the  decay  of  the  cotton 
trade,  in  which  a  condition  of  stagna¬ 
tion  was  long  since  reached,  and  in 
which  the  return  upon  capital  Invested 
is  now  so  low  that  a  further  decline  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  future;  and  of  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trades,  production 
In  which  is  markedly  retrogressive  and 
which  have  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  American  tariffs.* 

It  was  maintained  by  the  earlier 
Free  Traders  that,  though  particular 

t  The  Tkliie  of  the  coal  exported  In  itOO  was  £S8,000,- 
000  more  than  In  W3. 


industries  might  suffer  from  unlimited 
competition,  the  country  generally 
gained.  It  was  assumed  that  labor  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  sugar-refinery  or  silk- 
mill  could  easily  obtain  work  elsewhere 
—an  assumption  which  experience 
shows  to  have  been  ill-founded.  Labor 
was  represented  by  that  strange  ab¬ 
straction,  the  “economic  man,”  who 
knows  his  own  interests,  bargains  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  cap¬ 
italist,  has  no  ties  of  nationality,  lan¬ 
guage,  place  and  home,  and  has  a 
mobility  and  adaptiveness  which  are 
not  possessed  by  the  human  being  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Cobden’s  advice  to  the 
working  classes  was  that  they  should 
accumulate  £20  apiece,  when  they 
would  be  free  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States.  With  the  completest  insou¬ 
ciance  he  was  prepared  to  see  England 
stripped  of  her  best  and  most  Intelli¬ 
gent  labor.  In  much  the  same  way  a 
modern  disciple  of  Mr.  Cobden  writes 
in  “The  Times:”  “To  bolster  up  a  de¬ 
clining  industry  by  State  aid  is  a  most 
foolish  thing.  ...  It  is  folly  for  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  produce  things  nature  has  forbid¬ 
den  them  to  produce.  .  .  .  li  our  labor 
is  defective  the  sooner  it  is  coerced  in¬ 
to  sound  ways  the  better,  and  the  spur 
to  labor  is  competition.” 

Within  limits  such  reasoning  has  its 
value.  But  there  are  limits.  Moreover, 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “nature 
Ms  forbidden  them  to  produceT' 
Is  it  really  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
divided  like  a  chessboard,  each  square 
of  which  is  ordained  by  nature  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  particular  commodity? 
What  natural  reason  Is  there  why 
Lancashire  should  manufacture  cotton, 
which  has  to  be  Imported  from  the  South¬ 
ern  United  States  or  India,  when  the 
mills  of  Bombay,  Alabama  and  Georgia, 

*  The  acnres  for  the  exports  in  the  two  “boom” 
years,  1872  and  1900,  are 

1872.  1890. 

Cotton  manufactures  £68.4  millions.  £62  millions 
Woollen  “  82J  “  16.6  “ 

Iron  and  steel  mannfs.  86.9  “  82  „ 
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are  close  to  the  raw  material  and  to 
coal?*  Why  should  Yorkshire  import 
wool  from  Australia  or  South  Africa, 
make  it  up  into  cloth  and  then  send  it 
back  again  ?  Is  that  the  “natural”  order  of 
things?  Why  should  SheflSeld  bring 
iron  ore  from  Spain,  convert  it  into 
machinery  and  return  it  to  Spain?  In 
a  word,  does  any  British  Industry  now 
rest  on  a  “natural”  basis?  And  if  the 
word  of  nature  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
law,  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  works 
as  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which 
turns  an  inland  city  into  a  sea-port? 
Nature  can  not  infrequently  be  worsted 
bj  man,  with  a  little  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
beet-sugar  industry  In  Germany  might 
have  been  called  an  “unnatural”  indus¬ 
try,  yet  the  fact  is  that  it  isi  now  able 
to  hold  its  own  without  bounties.  A 
certain  Initial  outlay  is  necessary  in 
most  Industries  before  they  begin  to 
pay.  On  the  other  hand,  is  that  compe¬ 
tition  fair  and  “natural”  which  comes 
from  the  foreign  manufacturer  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  tariff? 

The  most  Important  consideration 
from  the  public  standpoint  when  ask¬ 
ing  whether  a  trade  shall  be  allowed  to 
perish  is  that  of  national  self-sufficien¬ 
cy.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  foreigner  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  steel  or  machinery.  In  war  such 
complete  dependence  might,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would,  spell  disaster.  “The  idea 
of  division  of  labor,”  says  Mr.  Macros- 
ty.  In  “Trusts  and  the  State,”  “as  applied 
to  countries,  has  been  deliberately  sur¬ 
rendered  for  the  conception  of  a  nation, 
not  as  a  mere  congeries  of  individuals, 
but  as  a  unit  which  must  be  capable  of 
performing  a  certain  number  of  func¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  This  ‘neo-mercantllism,’  of 
course.  Imposes,  for  some  time  at  least, 
a  burden  upon  the  community  at  large, 
but  so,  too,  does  the  maintenance  of  a 


lK)llce  force  for  the  protection  of  prop¬ 
erty.”  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  British  Colonies,  this 
opinion  represents  the  policy  of  every 
practical  statesman.  Only  in  England 
Is  it  regarded  with  suspicion.  This  Is 
because  for  ninety  years  we  have  had 
no  experience  of  war,  and  because  we 
are  probablj’  the  most  Intensely  con¬ 
servative  people  in  the  world.  The 
Free  Trade  theories  were  In  the  air  for 
well-nigh  a  generation  before  they  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  our  economic  system; 
It  may  be  as  long  before  they  are  modi¬ 
fied  and  brought  Into  line  with  Impe¬ 
rial  and  national  requirements. 

Nevertheless  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  American  Steel  Trust,  when 
it  gets  to  work,  will  effect  a  drastic 
change  in  our  views.  Of  all  factors  in 
the  international  competition  it  is  the 
most  important.  In  proportion  as  men 
are  familiar  with  its  organizer,  with 
its  possibilities,  and  with  the  kind  of 
procedure  to  which  such  organizations 
resort,  is  their  uneasiness.  The  opti¬ 
mism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  comes 
mainly  from  those  who  have  not  stud¬ 
ied  American  Trusts  in  their  latest 
phase.  “We  are  doomed,”  were  the 
words  to  me  of  a  great  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry  who  has  just  returned  from 
America.  “The  situation  is  one  with¬ 
out  precedent,”  writes  the  “Engineer.” 
“The  conditions  are  such  as  no  political 
economist  has  ever  dreamt  of  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Trust  will  be  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  over  12,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron 
every  year;  and  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  the  steel  used  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  partners  can  fix  the  price  of  iron 
and  steel.  They  are,  for  the  moment  at 
all  events,  beyond  the  fear  of  competi¬ 
tion.” 

To  consolidate  Its  position,  the  Trust 
must  destroy  its  competitors  at  home. 


*  The  damp  climate  of  Lancaahlre,  which,  accord,  ence  mar  reprodaoe.  As  acrnlnst  this  the  American 
Ing  to  Mr.  E.  Atkinson  gives  an  advantage  of  seven  operative  tends  sixteen  looms ;  the  British,  four, 
per  cent,  on  the  Sner  counts,  Is  a  factor  which  scl- 
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or  at  least  compel  them  to  accept  the 
terms  which  its  organizers  consider 
reasonable.  One  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  of  them  is  the  Pennsyivania  Steel 
Company.  To  fight  competitors  the 
gigantic  sum  of  £40,000,000  is  said  to 
have  been  piaced  in  Mr.  Morgan’s 
hands.  The  methods  adopted  wili  be 
those  of  commercial  war.  *  Rivals  will 
be  systematically  undersold  in  the 
American  and  in  neutral  markets.  If 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  tenders  to 
supply  steel  rails  at  twenty-five  dollars, 
it  will  find  the  Trust  underbidding  it 
at  twenty.  Agreements  will  be  made 
with  the  great  American  railways,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  cheap  rails  and 
a  monopoly  in  carrying  the  Trust’s 
products,  the  railways  will  grant  heavy 
rebates  and  low  freights.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happens,  obtained 
from  certain  railways  a  uniform 
freight  of  $1.50  per  barrel  on  all  oil, 
while  a  rebate  of  $1.06  was  to  be  paid 
to  it  on  every  barrel  shipped,  by  whom¬ 
soever  it  was  shipped.  That  is  to  say, 
it  not  only  paid  $1.06  per  barrel  less 
than  its  competitors,  but  actually  lev¬ 
ied  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  on  them 
on  every  barrel  shipped  by  them,  so 
that  the  discrimination  in  its  favor  was 
over  $2.12  per  barrel.  No  wonder  that 
it  speedily  expelled  its  rivals  from  the 
market,  and  established  a  monopoly 
which  has  been  undisputed  for  twenty 
years.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  it  de¬ 
stroyed,  drove  bankrupt,  or  bought  up 
on  its  own  terms  no  less  than  seventy- 
four  oil  refineries  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Crossing  the  ocean,  it 
wrecked  the  Scotch  paraflSne  industry, 
driving  dearer  but  safer  oil  out  of  the 
market  with  its  cheap  and  deadly  prod¬ 
uct,  and  dictated  the  price  which  the 
Scotch  makers  were  to  charge  for  solid 
parafiSne  and  lubricants.  It  has  thus 

I  Unlet*  an  arreement  can  be  reached.  Tmata , 
like  States,  do  not  fight  nntil  they  have  oxhauited 
diplomacy. 


acquired  a  vast  power,  and  it  holds  the 
American  and  neutral  markets  in  its 
grip. 

The  first  consequence  when  the  Steel 
Trust  begins  to  attack  its  competitors 
will  be  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  in  all  the 
markets  open  to  it.  While  it  is  spend¬ 
ing  its  £40,000,000  the  price  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  it  produces  will  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Even  before  the  advent  of  the  Trust, 
America,  owing  to  superior  organiza¬ 
tion,  greater  labor  facilities,  and  better 
supply  of  raw  material,  claimed  to  be 
able  todellver  steel  in  Europe  ata  price 
below  that  which  European  makers 
could  profitably  charge.  Steel  plates 
for  ship-building  from  the  United 
States  have  for  months  competed  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  British-made  plates  in 
the  Glasgow  market.  American  loco¬ 
motives  and  cars  have  for  years  been 
steadily  displacing  British  locomotives 
and  cars  in  the  open  market.  The 
Cape  Colony  Railway  Department  has 
warned  British  makers  not  only  that 
most  prejudicial  delays  occur  in  the 
completion  of  orders  placed  with  them, 
but  also  that  the  cost  of  the  British 
article  is  much  higher.  New  Zealand, 
according  to  Mr.  Demarest  Lloyd  * 
buys  38-ton  American  locomotives  for 
£1,650  delivered  at  Wellington,  whereas 
the  English  article  costs  in  England 
£2,150— or,  adding  freight  charges,  40 
per  cent.  more.  Since  the  Wellington 
and  Manawatu  Railway  Company  tried 
the  experiment  of  importing  American 
locomotives,  it  has  bought  none  from 
England.  When  ten  years  ago  or  so 
the  New  Zealand  State  Railways  or¬ 
dered  twenty  engines  in  England,  the 
Colony  had  to  wait  two  years  for  de¬ 
livery,  found  the  first  two  locomotives 
were  of  excessive  weight,  and  finally 
had  to  alter  the  whole  twenty  to  fit  the 
New  Zealand  bridges.^  As  a  contrast, 

•  Mr.  Lloyd  give*  the  Englleh  price  as  £s,160,  which 
I  read  is  a  misprint  for  Cliso. 

T  Rous-Harten.  “Engineering  Hagazine,”.Mareh, 
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twelre  engiDes  ordered  about  the  same 
time  In  America,  were  delivered  within 
four  months  at  a  price  £410  under  that 
charged  by  British  firms,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rous-Marten,  a  perfectly  im¬ 
partial  expert,  did  their  work  excellent¬ 
ly.  In  1897,  under  a  wave  of  patriotic 
emotion.  New  Zealand  made  a  further 
attempt  to  buy  engines  in  England. 
Again  the  manufacturers  were  “so  full 
of  orders  that  they  could  hold  out  no 
liope  of  a  reasonably  early  delivery,” 
with  one  exception,  and  the  business 
consequently  went  to  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  engines,  Mr.  Allison  Smith,  the 
New  Zealand  locomotive  superintend¬ 
ent,  is  entirely  favorable.  “So  much 
better  are  American  engines  suited 
than  British  engines  to  colonial  rail¬ 
ways,  with  their  rough  and  lighter 
roads,”  he  writes,  “that  in  my  opinion 
no  others  ought  to  be  used  on  these 
lines.”  On  Australian  railways  Bald¬ 
win  (American)  locomotives  are  at 
work  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  For  the  Sudan  railways  Ameri¬ 
can  engines  had  to  be  ordered  for  the 
old,  old  reason  that  British  works 
were  busy  with  orders.  “The  American 
engines,”  says  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
“weresoonerdellvered  and  £l,0()0cheap- 
er.  They  broke  down  rarely.  All  their 
similar  parts  were  interchangable.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  they  were  considerably 
faster  soon  won  them  a  good  reputation 
on  the  railway,  and  the  soldier  who 
travelled  to  the  front  was  as  anxious 
to  avoid  his  country’s  locomotives  as 
to  preserve  Its  honor.  ‘They  were,’ 
said  one  of  the  subalterns,  ‘the  product 
of  a  higher  class  of  labor  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  In  England.  They  represented 
greater  talent  though  less  toil.*  *’  From 
India  and  Burma  comes  much  the  same 
story. 

1901.  But  *ee  id.,  August,  IBM,  p.  SOO-l,  where  it  ap 
pears  that  the  New  Zealand  speciScattons,  and  not 
the  manufacturers,  were  at  fault.  The  same  writer, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Engineer,’*  has  pointed  out 


In  Cape  Colony  orders  were  given  for 
sixty  saloons  and  six  locomotives  to 
American  makers  in  1897;  In  1899  six 
Pullman  saloons  were  ordered;  in  1900 
a  considerable  number  of  American 
locomotives,  steel  platform  cars  of  40- 
tons  capacity  and  switches.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  a  large  quantity  of  steel 
rails  was  purchased  in  America.  In 
England  we  have  seen  the  Midland 
Railway  ordering  forty  locomotives 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  locomotives, 
according  to  the  Midland  chief  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  “are  doing  their  work  In 
a  satisfactory  manner.”  We  have  seen 
the  Great  Northern,  Great  Central,  and 
Barry  Railway  following  the  Midland’s 
example.  We  have  seen  an  order  for 
8,000  tons  of  rails  and  fish-plates  sent 
to  the  Carnegie  Company— now  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  Steel  Trust— by  the  Great 
Eastern,  because.  In  the  words  of  the 
Chairman,  “We  have  no  option  but  to 
go  where  we  knew  we  could  rely  upon 
good  material  and  prompt  delivery,  and 
that  at  a  price  Mow  what  we  should 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  in  England.” 

As  w’ith  steel  plates,  rails,  locomo¬ 
tives,  and  rolling  stock,  so  with  other 
iron  and  steel  wares.  In  the  case  of 
the  Atbara  Bridge,  where  time  was  an 
all-important  consideration,  the  lowest 
British  tender  was  at  the  rate  of 
£15  15s.  per  ton,  the  first  span  to  be 
delivered  in  two  months,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  be  delivered,  span  by  span, 
every  three  weeks.  The  best  American 
tender,  which  was  accepted,  was  that 
of  the  Peacoyd  Iron  Works,  at  the  rate 
of  £10  13s.  6d.  a  ton  for  material,  the 
whole  to  be  erected  In  fourteen  weeks. 
Whether  In  the  matter  of  price  or  time 
there  could  be  no  comparison.  As 
there  were  seven  spans,  the  English 
firm  would  have  required  twenty-six 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  the  Goktelk  Via¬ 
duct  In  Burma,  a  structure  2,260  feet 

the  folly  of  acoeptlng,  without  careful  analyiis,  the 
dlatriben  against  American  engines,  so  frequent  of 
late. 
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long  and  320  feet  high,  the  lowest  Eng¬ 
lish  tender  was  at  a  cost  of  £26  10s.  a 
ton,  the  work  to  be  erected  in  three 
years.  The  tender  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Steel  Company  was  £15  a  ton, 
the  work  to  be  erected  in  one  year. 
Here  again  the  difference  is  simply  as¬ 
tounding.  As  the  next  instance  I  will 
take  the  tenders  for  the  Uganda  rail¬ 
way  bridges,  giving  the  highest  and 
lowest  British  and  American  figures. 
The  highest  British  tender  was  for 
£18  10s.  a  ton,  delivered  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  weeks;  the  lowest  £15  5s., 
delivered  in  sixty  weeks.  The  highest 
American  tender  was  £14  5s.,  delivered 
free  on  board  at  New  York  in  forty- 
eight  weeks;  the  lowest  that  of  the 
Pencoyd  Iron  Company,  alias  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bridge  Company,  one  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan’s  concerns,  £10  6s.,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  any  British  port,  and  the  time, 
including  that  required  to  erect  the 
bridge,  forty-six  weeks.  This  last  ten¬ 
der  was  accepted,  and  one  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  fact. 

To  explain  this  extraordinary  differ¬ 
ence,  we  must  suppose  one  of  three 
things— either  that  American  works  are 
Immeasurably  superior  in  economy  of 
construction,  cheapness  of  material  and 
labor;  or  that  English  works  are  handi¬ 
capped,  as  manufacturers  assert,  by 
arbitrary  restrictions  In  the  contracts, 
which  are  waived  In  the  case  of  Ameri¬ 
can  firms;  or  that  our  markets  are  be¬ 
ing  made  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
American  surplus  products,  under  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  surplus  law,  at  unremuner- 
atlve  prices.*  In  any  case  the  above 
figures  are  an  ironical  comment  upon 
Lord  Playfair’s  remark  in  1887  that— 
*‘We  [English]  are  a  great  exporting 
nation.  .  .  .  The  United  States  cannot  be 
so,  for  her  cost  of  production  is  raised  so 
high  by  protection  that  her  exports  are 

•  Compare  Mr.  Schwab’*  evidence  before  the 
American  Indnstrial  Conimission,  “that  it  liad  been, 
and  would  be,  the  pollc;  of  his  company  to  sell 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  United  States  in 


of  small  account  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.” 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  not 
the  only  tariff-protected  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  threatening  us.  In  simple 
defiance  of  Lord  Playfair’s  confident 
prophecy,  Germany  Is  also  producing, 
more  cheaply  than  ourselves,  goods  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  till  yester¬ 
day  we  had  a  monopoly.  The  German 
naval  constructor,  Siissenguth,*  in  a  pa¬ 
per  on  naval  construction,  shows  that 
on  authoritative  English  figures  Ger¬ 
many  is  building  battleships  as  cheaply 
as,  or  more  cheaply  than  England,  per 
ton  of  displacement.  Yet  obviously 
under  Lord  Playfair’s  law,  the  cost  of 
production  should  have  been  raised  so 
high  by  protection  that  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  comparison  or  com¬ 
petition  in  the  home  market.  For  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  cost  of  German  ships  is 
the  cost  not  to  foreign  buyers,  in  whose 
case  the  Carnegie  principle  of  dumping 
surplus  products  would  come  into  play, 
but  to  the  German  Government. 

The  instances  given— and  they  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  if 
we  included  the  machine-tool  industry 
and  the  manufacture  of  stationary  en¬ 
gines— show  that  even  before  the  days 
of  the  Trust  the  Americans  were  beat¬ 
ing  us  in  the  open  markets.  Students 
agree  that  the  American  works  concen¬ 
trate  their  energies  upon  specialties  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  standardize 
everything,  and  relentlessly  send  to  the 
scrap-heap  old  machinery.  Even  loco¬ 
motives  in  the  United  States  are  not 
built  to  last,  or  meant  to  last, 
more  than  fifteen  years,  because 
it  is  practically  certain  that  with 
the  rush  of  invention  such  im¬ 
provements  will  have  been  introduced 
before  the  lapse  of  that  time  that  these 
locomotives  will  be  uneconomical  and 

order  to  hold  the  markets.”  He  spoke  definitely  of 
“selling  his  surplus  at  a  loss." 

•  “Marins  Rundschau,”  March,  iSM. 
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out  of  date.  The  lavish  equipment  of 
the  American  workshops  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  European  practice.  Says 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Steel  Company,’®  with  regard  to 
German  shops— and  the  words  apply 
equally  to  England:  “In  point  of  fact 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general 
volume  of  business  in  Germany  would 
enable  any  one  modernized  plant  to 
secure  enough  business  to  keep  things 
hustling  the  year  round.  The  aggregate 
annual  output  of  the  four  largest 
bridge-works  in  Germany  is  approxi¬ 
mately  32,000  tons,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  tonnage  of  a  single  American 
shop  of  the  first  class.”  Another 
American  engineer  adds:  “The  Euro¬ 
pean  bridge  constructors.  .  .  can  ob¬ 
serve  methods  of  design  and  imitate 
them,  as  some  progressive  American 
manufacturers  have  done.  But  how 
shall  they  get  the  constant  market  for 
bridges  which  has  enabled  American 
bridge  companies  to  invest  vast  sums 
in  labor-saving  machinery  and  other 
appliances?”  It  is  here  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  enormous  market  shows 
itself.  The  manufacturer  with  an  open 
market  of  80,000,000  souls  can  work 
on  a  vaster  scale  and  specialize  more 
completely  than  the  manufacturer  with 
a  market  of  half  the  size. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  insist  upon  the- impor¬ 
tance  of  modern  plant,  which  means 
labor-saving  machinery.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land  labor-saving  machinery  cannot 
be  used  to  the  same  extent,  because 
overtly  or  covertly  the  labor  organi¬ 
zations  set  their  face  against  it;  pre¬ 
vent  its  introduction;  limit  the  output 
of  the  machines;  and  insist  upon  their 
being  handled  by  the  skilled  labor 
which  they  supersede.  Capital  dare 
not  and  cannot  force  labor  to  accept 
these  appliances,  because  of  the  grave 
social  problem  which  the  situation  of 
the  dislodged  workers  would  present. 

Engineering  Magazine.”  April,  ISOI,  p.  62-8. 


Two  men  with  five  automatic  machines 
can  do  the  work  of  ten  men  or  of 
twenty  men  without  machine-tools  in 
our  backward  workshops,  but  then 
what  becomes  of  the  eight  or  eighteen 
dislodged  men?  Sir  R.  GiCfen  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  growth  of  “social  wreck¬ 
age”  in  our  industrial  system,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson  thinks  that  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  “nearly  two  millions  are  lia¬ 
ble  at  any  time  to  figure  as  waste  or 
surplus  labor.”  Before  such  terrifying 
facts  the  attitudes  of  both  unions  and 
employers  become  intelligible.  The 
one  class  dreads  the  sacrifice  of  its 
members;  the  other  class  dreads  the 
social  results  of  the  sacrifice.  Compe¬ 
tition  is  limited  by  mutual  consent, 
only  “nature,”  by  which  in  this  case 
is  apparently  meant  the  tariff-aided 
products  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
unhappily  proceeds  to  bring  down  at 
once  the  British  employer  and  his  em¬ 
ployee  in  common  ruin.  Industry  after 
industry  has  declined,  or  stagnated  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  can  offer  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  employment  to  those  dis¬ 
placed.  In  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  rapid  expansion,  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  phenomenal  prosperity, 
the  same  problems  have  not  as  yet 
arisen. 

The  businesses  which  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  Steel  Trust  are  all  of  giant 
size  and  cover  the  whole  iron  and  steel 
industries.  Mines,  railways,  works, 
and  ports  are  all  owned  by  the  Trust, 
and  placed  under  the  virtual  control  of 
a  single  man.  The  power  which  Mr. 
Morgan  wields  is  in  many  ways  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  Napoleon  himself,  and 
he  has  as  lieutenants  to  assist  him, 
such  minds  as  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  each  of  whom  has  built 
up  a  gigantic  fortune  for  himself;  in¬ 
deed  last  year  the  profits  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Company  reached  the  respectable 
sum  of  £8,000,000  sterling.  The  high¬ 
est  talent  can  be  employed  by  the 
Trust,  since  it  is  able  to  pay  its  heads 
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of  departments  salaries  which  would 
be  princely  fortunes  in  Europe.  Es¬ 
tablishment  charges  and  cost  of  man¬ 
agement  are  at  the  same  time  reduced 
by  the  elimination  of  hundreds  of  en¬ 
gineers,  managers  and  clerks  who  were 
required  by  the  various  concerns  be¬ 
fore  their  amalgamation,  but  who  are 
now  no  longer  needed  and  find  them¬ 
selves  remorselessly  turned  adrift.  We 
may  next  ask  how,  even  apart  from 
the  question  of  cheap  coal,  cheap  iron- 
ore,  and  pliable  labor,  the  English  bus¬ 
inesses  are  to  compete,  when  they  lack 
the  unity  of  direction  and  command 
that  marks  the  Trust,  and  when  they 
are  saddled  with  multitudes  of  mana¬ 
gers,  engineers,  clerks  and  oflaces— 
all  expensive  luxuries;  to  say  nothing 
of  infiated  capital  and  ignorant  share¬ 
holders.  Obviously  there  must  be  con¬ 
centration  and  centralization  in  Eng¬ 
land;  our  organization,  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  own,  most  be  raised  to  the 
same  standard  as  the  American,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  superfiuous  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  dismissed  wholesale. 
It  is  useless  to  protest  that  American 
methods  are  horrible  and  repugnant, 
and  that  we  prefer  to  keep  our  indus¬ 
trial  organization  upon  its  present  foot¬ 
ing.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Chi¬ 
nese  said,  when  they  deliberately  de¬ 
cided  against  Western  Civilization,  and 
used  what  force  they  could  to  support 
their  objection.  American  methods, 
with  open  competition,  will  overthrow 
our  Industry,  not  the  less  surely  be¬ 
cause  we  object  to  them.  There  is  only 
one  means  by  which  we  can  preserve 
our  existing  system,  and  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  this  means  would 
be  effective.  We  can  put  up  a  tariff 
wall  round  our  islands,  and  round  the 
Empire.  Instead  of  examining  this  al¬ 
ternative,  we  are  amusing  ourselves 
with  pleasant  delusions,  such  as  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  aban- 
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don  Protection  and  resort  to  Free 
Trade,  and  that  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  will  attack  the  Trusts.  Protec¬ 
tion  however,  is  more  firmly  rooted 
than  ever,  and  the  labor  organizations 
will  receive  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
precisely  as  they  do  in  the  Birmingham 
Alliances,  and  in  the  West  Riding  dye¬ 
ing  trade  combination,  and  in  many 
other  cases  where  a  sliding  scale  is 
adopted,  giving  the  artisan  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  monopolist’s  profit 
Already  the  effects  of  the  Trust’s 
competition  are  noticeable.  Just  as  we 
should  anticipate,  prices  have  been 
slightly  raised  in  the  United  States 
where  steel  rails  have  gone  up  from 
2(5  to  28  dollars  a  ton.“  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
steel,  caused  by  the  trade  expansion  of 
the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years  and  by  the  heavy  orders  from 
Russia.  It  might  well  have  occurred 
had  there  been  no  Trust.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Morgan’s  Trust  finds  that  Its 
whole  energy  is  required  to  meet  this 
home  demand.  But  its  capacity  of 
output  is  immensely  in  excess  of  the 
normal  American  demand.  In  the 
United  States  firms  have  not,  as  in 
England,  rested  satisfied  when  from  an 
excess  of  business  they  have  not  been 
able  to  take  fresh  orders,  “In  Chicago,” 
says  Mr.  Consul  Wyndham,  “If  a  fac¬ 
tory  is  busy  and  cannot,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hands,  fill  the  orders  that  are 
offered,  the  staff  and  works  are  in¬ 
creased.  ...  It  prevents  rival  business¬ 
es  being  started  either  here  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  States.”  This  is  a 
fact  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  British  manufacturers.  The  Steel 
Trust  may  or  may  not  Increase  its 
plant,  but  in  any  case,  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  demand  returns  to  something  like 
the  normal  proportions,  there  will  be  a 
gigantic  surplus  for  the  foreign  market 
And  then  will  come  our  time  of  stress. 

•  diminish  violent  oscllUtlont  In  the  price-curve,  hut 
do  not  prevent  n  slow  fall  In  prices. 
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Even  uow  England  is  feeling  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  organization  of  the  Trust 
“Scotch  iron  and  steel  makers,”  said 
a  newspaper  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
March,  “have  become  alarmed  at  the 
prospects  of  the  American  Steel  Trust 
swamping  their  export  markets,  and  as 
buyers  will  not  do  business,  prices  are 
being  cut  down  to  a  ruinous  level.  In 
the  Glasgow  Iron  Market  to-day, 
Scotch  iron  fell  to  £2  12s.  Gd.  cash. 
Steel  plates  are  now  £2  a  ton  down 
from  top  prices.”  “  In  the  Cleveland 
district  23  out  of  97  blast  furnaces  have 
been  put  out  since  the  end  of  1900,  and 
in  the  Midlands  12;  whereas  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  has 
actually  increased  by  60,  from  211  to 
271.  The  Directors  of  the  North  East¬ 
ern  Steel  Company  in  their  report,  give 
us  a  foretaste  of  what  is  coming.  They 
regret  that,  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
years,  they  cannot  pay  a  dividend. 
They  point  out  that  in  April,  1900, 
there  was  a  collapse  of  prices  in 
America,  when  the  large  producers 
placed  their  surplus  on  the  British 
market  at  “prices  greatly  below  the 
Company’s  cost  of  production.  The 
competition  increased  and  the  prices  of 
finished  steel  declined,  and  as  they  are 
still  falling,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
the  Company’s  works  fully  employed.” 
The  Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Company 
has  just  passed  even  its  preference 
dividend.  “The  prospects  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,”  said  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  its  Chairman,  “were  not 
what  they  might  wish  them  to  be.  A 
small  quantity  of  material  was  being 
produced,  foreign  competition  and  re¬ 
duced  prices  were  unfavorable,  and 
they  heard  of  other  things  which  would 
make  still  further  inroads  on  the 
trade.” 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  avowed 
intention  of  many  great  firms  to  mi¬ 
grate  or,  at  least,  move  part  of  their 
works  to  points  where  protection  can 
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be  secured.  It  is  a  process  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  so  that  to-day 
England  has  to  face  the  fiercest  com¬ 
petition  from  British  capital  and  Brit¬ 
ish  organizers  and  employers,  who  find 
that  Free  Trade  does  not  pay  at  home, 
and  who,  therefore,  go  abroad.  The 
plush  trade  in  the  West  Riding  was 
one  of  the  first  thus  to  migrate.  I  saw 
only  the  other  day  a  Yorkshireman 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  running  a 
profitable  business  and  employing  a 
good  number  of  work-people  in  one  of 
the  West  Riding  valleys.  Then  came 
the  Dingley  tariff,  and  preferring,  as 
he  said,  to  be  “inside  the  wall,”  he  left 
with  the  pick  of  his  work-people  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  has  pros¬ 
pered  exceedingly.  This  is  quite  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cobden’s  views,  but  it 
is  it  wholly  satisfactory  from  the  na¬ 
tional  standpoint?  Let  anyone  who 
fancies  that  it  is  visit  the  West  Riding, 
and  note  the  number  of  abandoned 
mills  filled  with  rusting  machinery, 
talk  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  mill- 
hand,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
of  vanishing  profits  and  perpetual 
short  time. 

Of  the  steel  firms  which  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  thus  to  move, 
the  most  important  are  Messrs.  Cam- 
mell,  Jessop,and  Saville.  Messrs.  Cam- 
mell  and  Saville,  two  large  businesses, 
intend  to  establish  subsidiary  works  in 
Russia.  Messrs.  Jessop,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  stated  that  they  “con¬ 
templated  establishing  works  for  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  their  business  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  whole  of  the 
crucible  steel  makers  in  the  States  had 
gone  into  a  large  combination  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  come  to  this  conclusion.” 
It  is  believed  that  the  great  firm  of 
Vickers-Maxim  are  establishing  huge 
ship-building  and  steel  works  in  the 
States— to  the  profit  of  their  sharehold¬ 
ers,  but  not  precisely  to  the  advantage 
of  England.  Commenting  on  this  policy 
of  migration  the  New  York  “Sun” 
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remarked,  “It  Involves  the  confession 
that  American  competition  is  invinci¬ 
ble,  but  it  also  spells  ruin  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests  in  several  lines  of  British 
trade.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  most  enlightened  English  man¬ 
ufacturers  understand  far  better  than 
the  Americans  themselves,  the  vast 
opportunities  within  reach  of  the 
United  States  for  securing  a  great 
share  of  the  world’s  trade.”  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
high  in  almost  every  American  busi¬ 
ness  or  factory  are  to  be  found  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  been  driven  by 
tariff-aided  competition  from  their 
home,  and  who  thus  get  their  revenge 
upon  their  theory-ridden  motherland. 
They  have  only  followed  the  Cobdenite 
precepts  in  emigratingand  selling  their 
talent,  regardless  of  patriotic  consider¬ 
ations,  in  the  best  market.  Yet  their 
voices  are  not  the  least  earnest  raised 
to  warn  England  of  the  consequences 
of  her  economic  policy. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  to  recognize 
the  fact— and  wilful  blindness  is  one  of 
our  national  failings— there  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  the  truth,  that  an  Industry 
backed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
government  and  the  nation  stands  a 
better  chance  than  an  industry  which 
government  and  nation  coldly  decline 
to  assist  in  any  way.  No  doubt  to  back 
an  Industry,  as  Germany  and  the  Unl- 
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ted  States  support  their  iron  and  steel 
trades,  may  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  temporary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  community.  But  that  in  the  long 
run  the  community  suffers  cannot  be 
proved,  whatever  the  disciples  of  Cob- 
den  say,  and  they  are  very  prone  to 
substitute  vague  assertions  for  argu¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  in  the  words  of 
I^mennais,  “Human  society  is  based 
upon  mutual  giving,  and  upon  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  man  for  man,  or  of  each  man 
for  all  other  men,  and  sacrifice  is  the 
very  essence  of  true  society.”  For  a 
generation  we  have  been  limiting 
competition  within  the  State  and  re¬ 
straining  its  crude  and  cruel  violence. 
By  innumerable  laws  and  restrictions 
we  have  raised  the  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  and  life.  But  we  still  refuse 
to  restrain  the  competition  which 
comes  from  without,  from  countries 
where  man  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  profit-making  machine.  The 
cheap  labor  the  Southern  American 
States,'*  of  Japan,  of  Germany,  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  is  freely  to  be  allowed  to  lower 
our  standard  of  living.  Well  may  an 
American  economic  writer  remark,  that 
industrial  England  has  entered  a  evil 
de  sac  from  which  there  appears  to  be 
for  her  no  retreat  For  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma— either  our  high 
standard  of  living  or  our  free  trade 
system  must  go. 

n.  TF.  Wilson. 


THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 


Misadventure  filled  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  space  in  early  Alpine  litera¬ 
ture,  partly  because  the  mildly  horrible 
has  its  own  fascination,  partly  because 
even  the  mountaineer  can  find  some¬ 
thing  not  entirely  displeasing  in  the 


benightments  of  his  friends,  partly  be¬ 
cause  failure  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
picturesque— or,  at  least,  more  suitable 
for  fine  writing— than  success.  I  do 
not  speak  of  serious  accidents  — 
majores  majora  canant;  for  accounts  of 


1*  Within  the  last  two  yean  the  Massachusetts  the  South,  thus  showing  that  the  efficiency  of  high- 
mllls  have  had  to  lower  their  wages  to  compete  with  ly-paid  labor  has  definite  limits. 
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tbese,  and  receipts  for  their  avoidauce 
also,  you  may  search  not  in  vain  in  any 
Alpine  library— but  of  the  little  roll 
down  a  snowslope,  the  little  blow  from 
a  stone,  the  moment’s  peril  when  the 
snow-bridge  breaks,  the  long  hours  of 
the  unpremeditated  bivouac  and  the 
twinges  of  rheumatism  by  which 
through  long  years  you  will  retain  its 
memory,  of  all  those  little  slips  and 
falls  which  complete  the  climber’s 
“rake’s  progress’’  and  turn  bim  from  a 
callow  youth  with  colored  tops  to  his 
stockings,  who  dallies  with  pretty  bits 
of  climbing  and  has  a  taste  for  carrying 
his  own  knapsack,  into  the  scarred  and 
bearded  veteran  who  appreciates  the 
moral  support  of  the  rope  and  plods 
obediently  and  unburdened  after  bis 
veteran  guide.  To  tell  of  such  adven¬ 
tures  was  the  joy  of  the  writers  of 
forty  years  ago;  and  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
night  adventures  on  the  Bristenstock, 
Mr.  Whymper’s  fall  on  the  Tgte  du 
Lion  and  his  account  of  Reynaud’s  in¬ 
voluntary  leap  on  the  Col  de  la  Pllatte, 
and  the  delightful  indiscretions  of  Mr. 
Girdlestone  have  long  ago  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  fury  of  the  leader-writers, 
who  saw  in  each  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  audacious  wickedness  of  man,  into 
the  calm  region  of  the  classics.  “Theirs 
was  the  giant  race  before  the  flood’’  of 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  sober 
volumes  bound  in  aniline-dyed  cloth 
had  dulled  the  popular  palate  and  made 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  newer  world  for 
him  who  would  take  his  heroism  to  the 
best  market.  If  we  slip  nowadays  we 
don’t  tell  about  it.  Yet  even  in  these 
days,  when  the  purchase  of  an  axe  at 
Anderegg’s  and  a  few  nails  at  Anden- 
matten’s  will  make  you  a  mountaineer 
in  the  few  hours  between  the  arrival  of 
the  English  mail  and  the  grotesque 
time  at  which  you  will  be  rudely  bidden 
to  arise  on  the  following  morning- 
even  in  tbese  days  I  fancy  that  you 
will  suffer  many  a  rough  knock  before 
you  reach  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in 
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Savile  Row.  Some  few  there  be,  mighty 
athletes  from  their  youth  up,  who  take 
the  sport  by  storm  and  seem  to  escape 
the  chances  of  us  ordinary  creatures; 
but  for  the  most  of  us  the  craft  is  long 
to  learn,  the  conquering  bard.  And  in 
the  experience  of  many  there  are  two 
distinct  phases.  There  is  the  time  when, 
flushed  with  youth  and  victory,  you 
seem  to  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  faster  from  year  to  year, 
more  confident  in  foot  and  hand,  more 
scornful  of  the  rope  which  you  have 
seen  so  often  used,  not  as  a  means  of 
safety,  but  as  an  assistance  to  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  weaker  brethren,  until 
one  day  your  foot  unaccountably  finds 
the  step  too  small,  or  the  bit  of  rock 
comes  away  in  your  band,  or  the  out¬ 
raged  spirit  of  the  mountains  smites 
you  suddenly  with  a  stone,  and  all  is 
changed.  Henceforth  every  well-worn 
and  half -despised  precaution  has  a  new 
meaning  for  you;  it  becomes  a  point  of 
honor  to  walk  circumspectly,  to  turn 
the  rope  round  every  helpful  projec¬ 
tion  when  the  leader  moves,  and  to 
mark  and  keep  your  distance;  and  you 
begin  to  catch  a  little  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers.  It  is  not  until  the  slip 
comes— as  it  comes  to  all — that  you 
believe  a  slip  is  possible;  and  were  it 
not  for  slips  the  continual  advance  of 
cup  to  lip  might  become  in  time  mo¬ 
notonous  and  irksome,  and  mountain¬ 
eering  nothing  but  a  more  laborious 
and  elaborate  form  of  walking  up  a 
damp  flight  of  stairs.  But  when  it 
has  come,  and  there  has  passed  away 
the  result  of  the  consequent  shock  to 
your  self-esteem,  and  to  other  even 
more  sensitive  portions  of  your  person, 
there  succeeds  a  new  pride  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  you  will  have  the  advantages 
of  the  converted  sinner  over  the  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  whose  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  still  unrlven.  Furthermore, 
you  will  have  commenced  the  graduate 
state  of  your  mountaineering  educa¬ 
tion.  Unlucky,  too,  will  you  be  if  your 
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experience  has  not  given  you  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  juster  estimate  of 
your  own  moral  and  physical  excel¬ 
lence;  for  your  misfortune,  if  you  have 
chosen  your  companions  aright,  will 
suddenly  turn  your  grumbling  hireling 
into  a  friend  as  gentle  and  as  patient 
as  a  nurse,  and  disclose  in  those  who 
w’ere  your  friends  qualities  of  calm  and 
steadfastness,  never  revealed  in  the 
fret  of  the  valley;  while,  if  you  need 
wine  and  oil  for  your  wounds,  when 
you  reach  home  again,  you  will  find  in 
the  inn  some  English  doctor,  asking 
nothing  better  than  to  devote  the  best 
part  of  his  holiday  to  the  gratuitous 
healing  of  the  stranger. 

The  form  of  my  own  awakening  was 
not  such  as  to  require  wine  or  oil  or  con¬ 
solation,  and  Indeed,  had  I  spoken  of  it 
at  the  time,  would  have  scarcely  es¬ 
caped  ridicule.  We  had  reached  the 
summit  of  our  pass,  and  the  guides  and 
myself  had  decided  that  the  steep  w’all 
of  snow  on  the  further  side  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  place  for  a  glissade.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  went  through  the  inevitable 
ritual  of  the  summit,  consumed  as 
much  sour  bread  and  wine  as  we  could, 
with  unerring  accuracy  applied  the 
wrong  names  to  all  the  newly  disclosed 
mountain-tops,  adjusted  the  rope  and 
prepared  for  the  descent  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  we  omitted  to  explain  the  particular 
form  of  pleasure  in  which  we  were 
about  to  indulge  to  my  companion,  who 
was  ignorant  alike  of  mountaineering 
and  the  German  tongue.  The  result  was 
simple:  the  second  guide,  who  was  in 
front  set  off  with  his  feet  together  and 
his  axe  behind  him;  I  followed  in  as 
correct  an  imitation  of  his  attitude  as 
I  could  induce  my  body  to  assume;  but 
the  novice  stood  still  on  the  crest  of  the 
pass  to  “await  in  fitting  silence  the 
event,”  and  the  rope  tightened.  The 
jerk,  after  nearly  cutting  me  in  two, 
laid  me  on  my  back  in  the  snow,  and 
was  then  transmitted  to  the  guide,  who 
was  also  pulled  off  his  feet  and  plunged 


head  foremost  down.  Our  combined 
weights  drew  after  us  both  my  com¬ 
panion  and  the  chief  guide,  who  was 
taken  unawares,  and  both  came  crush¬ 
ing  upon  me.  We  rolled  over  and  over, 
mutually  pounding  one  another  as  we 
rolled;  hats  and  spectacles  and  axes 
preceded  us,  and  huge  snowballs  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  wake,  until,  breathless 
and  humiliated,  we  had  cleared  the 
Schrund,  and  came  to  an  ignominious 
halt  on  the  flat  snow  below. 

This  was  no  very  rude  introduction 
to  my  climbing  deficiencies,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  season  I  had  felt  fear  at 
the  pit  of  my  stomach.  We  (that  is  A. 
T.  and  myself)  had  scrambled  up  an 
Austrian  mountain,  and,  on  our  way 
down,  had  come  to  where  the  little  gla¬ 
cier  Intervenes  between  the  precipice 
and  the  little  moraine  heaps  above  the 
forest  The  glacier  would  hardly  de¬ 
serve  the  name  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Alps,  so  small  is  it;  but  it  makes  up 
for  w'hat  it  lacks  in  size  by  its  exceed¬ 
ing  steepness;  the  hardness  of  its  ice, 
and  the  ferocity  (if  one  may  attribute 
personal  characteristics  to  Nature)  of 
the  rock  walls  which  keep  in  its  stream 
on  either  hand,  hem  it  in  so  closely  that 
I  think  it  must  be  always  in  deep  shad¬ 
ow,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  June  day. 

Here  you  must  cross  it  very  nearly 
on  a  level,  and  then  skirt  down  its 
further  side  between  ice  and  rock  for 
a  few  feet  before  you  come  to  a  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  the  crossing  of  the  big 
crevasse  below  you;  and  then  a  short 
slide  down  old  avalanche  debris  shoots 
you  deliciously  Into  the  sun  again.  The 
crossing  of  the  glacier  In  the  steps  cut 
by  the  numerous  parties  who  have 
passed  on  previous  days  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  affair.  But  you  must  not 
hurry,  for  a  slip  could  not  be  checked, 
and  would  probably  finish  in  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  crevasse.  We  started, 
however,  in  some  fear;  for  a  party 
ascending  the  mountain  favored  us 
with  continual  showers  of  stones  of 
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all  sizes,  and  the  higher  they  climbed  turned  to  me  with  impressive  simplici- 


the  more  viciously  came  their  artillery. 
Hence  1  was  nervous  and  apt  to  go 
carelessly  when  we  reached  the  middle 
of  the  ice,  and  here  the  worse  began. 
I  heard  a  strange,  whizzing,  whirring 
noise,  whch  sounded  strangely  famil¬ 
iar,  accompanied  by  a  physical  shiver 
on  my  part  and  a  curious  knocking 
together  of  the  knees;  again  and  again 
it  came,  followed  each  time  by  a  slight 
dull  thud;  and,'  looking  at  the  rocks 
below  us  on  each  side,  I  saw  a  little 
white  puff  of  dust  rising  at  every  con¬ 
cussion.  Then  I  knew  why  the  sound 
seemed  familiar.  1  was  reminded  how, 
as  a  panting  schoolboy,  1  had  toiled  up 
a  long  dusty  road  to  a  certain  down 
with  a  rifle  much  too  large  for  me,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  shooting  my  third- 
class,  and  how,  as  we  bruised  our 
shoulders  at  the  200  yards’  range, 
another  young  gentleman  flring  at  the 
400  yards  at  the  parallel  range  on  our 
left,  had  mistaken  his  mark  and  flred 
across  our  heads  at  the  target  beyond 
us  on  the  right  Everything  was  pres¬ 
ent— the  indescribable  whirring  of  the 
bullet,  its  horrible  invisibility  while  it 
flew,  and  the  gray  little  cloud  as  it 
flattened  itself  on  the  white  paint  of 
the  target.  The  sensation  was  horrible, 
the  tendency  to  hurry  irresistible,  and 
but  for  my  companion  I  should  have 
risked  slip  and  crevasse  and  everything 
to  get  out  of  line  of  fire.  But  my  com¬ 
panion  remained  absolutely  steady; 
while  he  poured  forth  curses  in  every 
language  and  every  patois  ever  spoken 
in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  he  still  moved  his 
feet  as  deliberately,  improved  the  steps 
with  as  much  care  and  minuteness  as 
if  he  were  a  Chamounix  guide  conduct¬ 
ing  a  Frenchman  on  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
I  know  he  felt  the  position  as  acutely 
as  I  did,  for  when,  a  week  later,  we 
had  to  cross  the  same  place  under  a 
similar  fire,  and  the  third  member  of 
the  party  was  sent  on  in  front  with  a 
large  rope  to  re-cut  the  steps,  he 


ty  and  said,  “Adesso  i  quello  in  grande 
pericolo.  If  he  is  hit,  we  cannot  save 
him.”  How  long  we  took  to  cross  I 
do  not  know.  But  when  at  last  we 
reached  the  other  bank  we  cast  the  rope 
off  with  one  impulse,  and,  bending  un¬ 
der  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  ran  where 
I  had  found  climbing  hard  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  jumped  the  bergscbrund,  fell  and 
rolled  down  the  snow  under  a  flnal  vol¬ 
ley  from  the  mountain,  and  lay  long 
by  the  stream  panting  and  safe. 

I  suspect  the  danger  here  was  far 
more  apparent  than  real.  My  next  ad¬ 
venture  with  a  falling  stone  was  more 
real  than  I  like  to  think  of.  Four  of 
us  had  been  scrambling  round  the  rocks 
beside  the  Ventina  Glacier,  and  were 
returning  to  our  camp  to  lunch.  By 
bad  luck,  as  it  turned  out,  I  reached 
level  ground  first,  and,  lying  on  my 
back  amongst  great  boulders,  watched 
with  amusement  the  struggles  of  my 
companions  who  were  about  a  hundred 
feet  above  me,  apparently  unable  to 
get  up  or  down.  They  were  screaming 
to  me,  but  the  torrent  drowned  their 
voices,  and  I  smoked  my  pipe  in  con¬ 
tentment.  Suave  mari  magno.  At  last 
they  moved,  and  with  them  the  huge 
rock  which  they  had  been  endeavoring 
to  uphold  and  shouting  to  me  to  beware 
of.  It  crashed  down  towards  me,  but 
I  determined  to  stop  where  I  was.  The 
roughness  of  the  ground  would  have 
hindered  my  escape  to  any  distance, 
and  I  calculated  on  stepping  quickly 
aside  when  my  enemy  had  declared 
himself  for  any  particular  path  of  at¬ 
tack.  So  I  did,  but  the  stone  at  that 
moment  broke  in  pieces,  and,  quick  as 
I  was  with  desperation,  one  fragment 
was  quicker  still.  It  caught  me,  glanc¬ 
ing  as  I  turned,  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  elbow,  only  Just  touching  me, 
as  I  suppose,  for  the  bone  was  quite 
unhurt.  Up  I  went  into  the  air  and 
down  I  came  among  the  stones,  with 
all  the  wind  knocked  out  of  me,  large 
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bruises  all  oyer  me,  not  hurt,  but  very 
much  frightened. 

Such  experiences  as  this  leave  no 
very  lasting  impression,  and  might  Just 
as  easily  happen  were  the  party  ac> 
companied  by  the  best  of  guides.  But 
I  hardly  think  that  any  guide  would 
have  been  crack-brained  enough  to 
take  part  in  two  expeditions  which 
taught  me  what  it  feels  like  to  slip  on 
rock  and  ice  respectively.  The  first 
slip  took  place  during  the  winter. 
With  one  companion  I  was  climbing 
in  a  long  and  not  very  difiScult  gully  on 
a  Welsh  mountain.  The  frost  had  Just 
broken,  and  there  was  more  water  in 
the  pitches  than  was  quite  pleasant. 
It  was  very  cold  water,  and  my  hands, 
which  had  been  frost-bitten  the  week 
before,  were  still  swathed  in  bandages. 
Hence  progress  was  very  slow,  and  at 
last  my  friend  took  the  lead  to  spare 
me.  He  was  climbing  over  a  big  over¬ 
hanging  stone  Jammed  between  the 
walls  of  the  gully  and  forming  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spout  for  the  water,  which  was 
thus  poured  conveniently  down  his 
neck.  I  stood  on  the  shelving  fioor  of 
the  gully  in  perfect  safety,  and 
watched  the  shower-bath,  which  was 
gradually  exhausting  him.  He  asked 
for  his  axe,  and  I,  in  a  moment  of 
madness,  came  near  and  handed  it  up; 
his  legs,  which  were  all  I  could  then 
see  of  him,  were  kicking  in  the  water 
about  five  feet  above  my  bead.  What 
happened  next  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
shall  always  maintain  that,  seeing  an 
eligible  blade  of  grass  above  him,  be 
plunged  the  adze  in  and  hauled  with 
both  bands.  The  blade  resented  such 
treatment,  and  came  out  Anyhow  he 
fell  on  my  bead,  and  we  commenced 
a  mad  career  down  the  way  we  had 
ascended,  rather  rolling  than  falling, 
striking  our  beads  and  backs  against 
the  rocks,  and  apparently  destined  for 
the  stony  valley  upon  which  we  had 
looked  down  between  our  legs  for 
hours.  People  who  have  escaped 


drowning  say  that  in  what  was  their 
struggle  for  life,  their  minds  travelled 
back  over  their  whole  history.  I  know 
that  my  brain  at  this  moment  suddenly 
acquired  an  unusual  strength.  In  a 
few  seconds  we  were  safe,  but  in  those 
seconds  there  was  time  for  centuries 
of  regret  There  was  no  fear,  that  was 
to  come  later.  But  I  felt  vividly  that 
I  was  present  as  a  spectator  of  my 
own  suicide  and  thought  myself  a 
feeble  kind  of  fool.  Had  it  been  on  the 
Dm  or  the  Meije,  I  thought,  it  might 
have  been  worth  it  but  half-drowned, 
to  plunge  a  poor  forty  feet  over  the 
next  pitch  on  a  hill  not  3,000  feet  high, 
with  a  carriage  road  in  sight,  and  a 
girl  driving  in  the  cows  for  milking  in 
Nant  Francon!  And  at  the  same  time 
there  came  back  a  curious  scrap  from 
“Richard  III,”  learnt  at  my  private 
school  and  never  apprehended— 

Lord,  Lord,  metbought  what  pain  it 
was  to  drown. 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine 
ears! 

W'^e  did  not  roll  far,  and  stuck  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  of  the  gully,  where 
they  narrowed.  Then  I  arose  and 
shook  myself,  unhurt.  My  compan¬ 
ion  made  me  light  bis  pipe,  which 
cheered  me  very  much,  and  we  each 
partook  of  an  enormous  mutton  sand¬ 
wich.  Help  was  near,  for  another 
party  of  three  was  climbing  in  the  next 
gully,  and  came  to  our  shouts;  one  ran 
down  to  the  farm  for  a  hurdle,  the 
rest  began  the  descent.  For  hours  we 
seemed  to  toil,  for  my  companion, 
though  with  admirable  fortitude  he 
supported  the  pain  of  movement,  bad 
temporarily  no  power  over  his  legs 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  I 
could  do  little,  but  the  others  worked 
like  blacks,  and  Just  at  dark  we 
reached  the  farm,  and  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  a  Welsh  doctor,  who  told  my 
friend,  quite  erroneously,  that  there 
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was  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
pointed  out  a  swelling  on  my  face  as 
big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which,  he  said, 
would  probably  lead  to  erysipelas,  and 
then  departed  into  the  darkness. 

A  fall  on  ice  has  something  in  it  more 
relentless,  though,  until  the  last  catas¬ 
trophe,  less  violent.  We  had  all  been 
victims  to  the  fleshpots  of  the  valley, 
and  were  perhaps  hardly  fit  for  a  long 
ice  slope  when  we  began  to  cut  up  the 
last  few  feet  to- gain  the  orefe  of  our 
mountain.  The  incline  seemed  to  me 
very  steep,  and,  third  on  the  rope,  I 
was  watching  the  leader  at  his  labors, 
half  pitying  him  for  his  exertions,  half 
envying  him  his  immunity  from  the 
ice  fragments  which  he  was  sending 
down  to  me.  Below  me  the  fourth  man 
had  barely  left  the  great  fiat  rock  on 
which  we  had  breakfasted;  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  of  danger;  when  to 
my  horror  I  saw  the  leader  cut  a  step, 
put  out  his  foot  slowly,  and  then  very 
slowly  and  deliberately  sway  over  and 
fall  forwards  and  downwards  against 
the  ice.  We  were  in  a  diagonal  line, 
but  almost  immediately  beneath  one 
another,  and  he  swung  quietly  round 
like  a  pendulum,  his  axe  holding  him  to 
the  slope,  until  he  was  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  second  man.  Very  slowly,  as 
it  seemed,  the  rope  grew  taut;  the 
weight  began  to  tug  at  bis  waist;  and 
then  he,  too,  slowly  and  refiectlvely  in 
the  most  correct  mountaineering  atti¬ 
tude,  as  though  he  were  embarking 
upon  a  well  considered  journey,  began  to 
slide.  Now  was  the  time  for  me  to  put 
into  practice  years  of  patient  training. 
I  dug  my  toes  in  and  stiffened  my 
back,  anchored  myself  to  the  ice,  and 
waited  for  the  strain.  It  was  an  un¬ 
conscionable  time  coming,  and,  when 
it  came  I  still  had  time  to  think  that  I 
could  bear  it  Then  the  weight  of 
twenty-seven  stone  in  a  remorseless 
way  quietly  pulled  me  from  my  stand¬ 
point,  as  though  my  resistance  were  an 
impudence.  Still,  like  the  others,  I 


held  my  axe  against  the  ice  and  strug¬ 
gled  like  a  cat  on  a  polished  fioor,  al¬ 
ways  seeing  the  big  fiat  rock,  and 
thinking  of  the  bump  with  which  we 
should  bound  from  It  and  begin  our 
career  through  the  air;  when  suddenly 
the  bump  came  and  we  all  fell  together 
in  a  heap  on  to  the  rock  and  the  fourth 
man,  who  had  stepped  back  upon  it, 
my  crampons  running  into  his  leg,  and 
my  axe,  released  from  the  pressure,  go¬ 
ing  off  through  the  air  on  the  very 
journey  which  I  had  anticipated  for  us 
all.  The  others  were  for  a  fresh  attack 
on  the  malicious  mountain;  but  I  was 
of  milder  mood,  and  very  soon,  torn 
and  wiser,  we  were  off  on  a  slower  but 
more  convenient  path  to  the  valley 
than  had  seemed  destined  for  us  a  few 
minutes  before.  But  our  cup  was  not 
yet  full.  Having  no  axe  with  which 
to  check  a  slip,  I  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  led  slowly  down, 
fiounderlng  a  good  deal  for  want  of  my 
usual  support  The  great  couloir  was 
seamed  across  with  a  gigantic  crevasse, 
the  angle  of  the  slope  being  so  sharp 
that  the  upper  half  overhung,  and  we 
had  only  crossed  in  the  morning  by 
standing  on  the  lower  lip,  cutting  hand¬ 
holes  In  the  upper,  and  shoving  up  the 
leader  from  the  shoulder  of  the  second 
man:  hence,  in  descending,  our  position 
was  similar  to  that  of  a  man  on  the 
mantelshelf  who  should  wish  to  climb 
down  into  the  fire  Itself.  We  chose 
the  obvious  alternative  of  a  jump  to 
the  curb,  which  was,  I  suppose,  about 
fifteen  feet  below  us  and  made  of 
steep  ice  with  a  deep  and  deceptive 
covering  of  snow.  I  jumped  and  slid 
away  with  this  covering,  to  be  arrested 
in  my  course  by  a  rude  jerk.  I  turned 
found  indignant;  but  my  companions 
were  beyond  my  reproaches.  One  by 
one,  full  of  snow,  eloquent  and  bruised, 
they  Issued  slowly  from  the  crevasse 
Into  which  I  had  hurled  them,  and, 
heedless  of  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
gloomily  urged  me  downwards. 
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Some  hours  still  passed  before  we 
reached  our  friendly  Italian  hut,  left 
some  days  before  for  a  raid  into  Swiss 
territory;  there  on  the  table  were  our 
provisions  and  shirts  as  we  had  left 
them,  and  a  solemn  array  of  bottles 
full  of  milk  carried  up  during  our  ab¬ 
sence  by  our  shepherd  friends;  and 
there,  on  the  pile,  in  stinging  comment 
on  our  late  proceedings,  lay  a  slip  of 
paper,  the  tribute  of  some  Italian 
tourist,  bearing  the  inscription  “Omag- 
gio  ai  bravi  Inglesi  ignoti.”  We  felt 
very  much  ashamed. 

When  the  soup  has  been  eaten  and 
the  pipes  are  lighted,  and  you  sit  down 
outside  your  hut  for  the  last  talk  be¬ 
fore  bed,  you  will  find  your  guide’s 
tongues  suddenly  acquire  a  new  elo¬ 
quence,  and,  if  you  are  a  novice  at  the 
craft,  will  be  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  catalogue  of  misfortune  which  they 
will  repeat  to  you.  And  so,  too,  upon 
us  in  the  winter  months  comes  the 
temptation  to  dwell  on  things  done 
long  ago  and  ill  done,  and,  as  we  write 
o.'  the  sport  for  others,  we  give  a  false 
impression  of  peril  and  hardihood  in 
things  that  were  little  more  than  mat¬ 
ter  fora  moment’s  laughter.  I  too  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  well-meant  desire  to 
make  your  fiesh  creep. 

Mountaineering  by  skilled  mountain- 
neers  is  about  as  dangerous  as  bunting 
in  a  fair  country,  and  requires  as  much 
pluck  as  to  cross  from  the  Temple  to 
the  Law  Courts  at  midday.  Difficult 
mountaineering  is  for  the  unskilled 
about  as  dangerous  as  riding  a  vicious 
horse  in  a  steeplechase  for  a  man  who 
has  never  learnt  to  ride.  But  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  those  who  speak  or  write  of  it 
for  the  outer  world  who  are  not  moun¬ 
taineers  is  to  conceal  a  deficiency  of 
charm  of  style  by  an  attempt  to  slog 
in  the  melodramatic,  and  I  plead  guilty 
at  once. 

So  we  think  and  write  as  though  to 
us  our  passion  for  the  hills  were  a 
fancy  of  the  summer,  a  mere  fiirtation. 


Yet  no  one  has  lost  the  first  bloom  of 
bis  delight  in  Alpine  adventure  before 
the  element  of  sternness  has  come  to 
mar  bis  memory  and  bind  more  closely 
his  affections.  You  find  the  mildly 
Horatian  presence  of  death  somewhere 
near  you,  and  that  at  a  moment  when, 
whatever  your  age  and  strength,  and 
whatever  your  infirmities,  you  are  at 
the  full  burst  of  youth;  when  Nature 
has  been  kindest  she  has  been  most 
capricious,  and  has  fiaunted  her  relent¬ 
less  savagery  just  when  she  has  bent 
to  kiss  you.  The  weirdest  rocks  rise 
from  Italian  gardens,  and  tne  forms  of 
hill  seem  oldest  when  you  are  most 
exultant— immortal  age  beside  immor¬ 
tal  youth.  Yet  It  is  not  this,  “the 
sense  of  tears,’’  In  things  which  are 
not  mortal  which  must  mark  your  Al¬ 
pine  paths  with  memories  as  heavy 
and  as  definite  as  those  inscriptions 
which  tell  of  obscure  and  sudden  death 
on  every  hillside,  and  invite  your 
prayers  for  the  woodcutter  and  the 
shepherd.  You  too  will  have  seen 
friends  go  out  into  the  morning  whom 
you  have  never  welcomed  home.  There 
is  a  danger,  sometimes  encountered 
recklessly,  sometimes  ignorantly,  but 
sometimes— hard  as  It  may  be  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mood— not  in  the  mere  spirit 
of  the  Idle  youth,  but  met  with  and 
overcome,  or  overcoming.  In  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  knows  no  pleasure  In  con¬ 
quest  save  when  the  essay  Is  fierce, 
and  Is  calmly  willing  to  pay  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  failure.  While  for  ourselves  we 
enjoy  the  struggle  none  the  less  be¬ 
cause  we  have  taken  every  care  that 
we  shall  win,  they  freely  give  all;  and 
for  such  there  Is  surely  no  law.  While 
by  every  precept  and  example  we  Im¬ 
press  the  old  rules  of  the  craft  on  our 
companions  and  our  successors,  bow 
can  we  find  words  of  blame  for  those 
who  have  at  least  paid  the  extreme  for¬ 
feit,  and  found  “the  sleep  that  is 
among  the  lonely  hills?” 

The  penalty  for  failure  Is  death;  not 
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always  exacted  at  the  first  slip,  for 
Nature  is  merciful  and  ofttlmes  doth 
relent;  but  surely  waiting  for  those 
who  scorn  the  experience  of  others  and 
slight  her  majesty  in  wilfulness,  in 
ignorance,  in  the  obstinate  following  of 
a  fancy,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  notori¬ 
ety. 

The  rules  are  known,  and  those  who 
break  them,  and  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple  tempt  to  break  them  those  whom 

Tbe  Cornblll  Magaslbe. 


they  should  teach,  wrong  the  sport 
which  they  profess  to  love. 

In  this  game  as  In  any  other,  it 
should  be  a  point  of  honor  for  us  not 
to  make  tbe  sport  more  diflScult  for 
others,  and  not  to  bring  unnecessary 
sorrow  upon  the  peasants,  who  help 
us  to  play  it,  and  upon  their  families. 
It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  play 
the  game,  and,  if  disaster  comes  in  play¬ 
ing  it,  we  have,  at  least,  done  our  best. 

Francis  Connell. 
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The  future  of  our  two  political  parties 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  more  com¬ 
pletely  shrouded  in  uncertainty  than  It 
is  at  the  present  moment;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  there  will  always  be 
in  England  an  active  desire  for  re¬ 
form,  and  that  this  desire  will  sooner 
or  later  seek  once  more  to  gratify  it¬ 
self  by  dealing  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  is  certain,  if  only  because 
the  Upper  House  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  effective  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
So  much  the  more  desirable  is  it  that 
we  should  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  its  real  position  and  working  in 
what  I  may  call  time  of  peace,  when 
the  heat  of  controversy  is  not  devel¬ 
oped  on  this  subject,  and  when  a  cool 
judgment  is  possible  here  if  not  else¬ 
where. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  next  to  tbe 
king  the  oldest  part  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  tbe  Lords  Spiritual  form  tbe 
oldest  part  of  that  body. 

Tbe  Lords  Spiritual  are  called  Lords 
of  Parliament  and  are  supposed  to  hold 
certain  ancient  Baronies  under  the 
Crown.  For  William  the  Conqueror 
thought  proper  to  change  the  spiritual 
tenure  of  Frank-almoign  (or  free  alms). 


under  which  the  Bishops  held  their 
lands  during  the  Saxon  government,  in¬ 
to  the  Feudal  or  Norman  tenure  of 
Barony. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  main 
constitution  of  Parliament,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  marked  out  as  long  ago  as 
the  17th  of  King  John  A.  D.  1215.  In 
the  Great  Charter  granted  by  that 
Prince  w’herein  he  promises  to  summon 
all  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Earls  and  greater  Barons  personally, 
and  all  other  tenants-in-chief  under  tbe 
Crown  to  meet  to  assess  aids  and  scu¬ 
tages,  etc. 

And  there  are  still  extant  writs  of 
Henry  III  A.  D.  1266,  to  summon 
Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses  to 
Parliament* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bishops 
and  the  barons  from  their  different 
standpoints  were  a  powerful  help  in 
keeping  in  check  any  autocratic  power 
attempted  to  be  exercised  by  our  feudal 
kings,  and  were  the  moving  agents  for 
obtaining  from  King  John  this  Great 
Charter  of  our  liberties,  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Our  Constitution  is  the  envy  of  all 

I  See  Stephen’s  “Commentaries,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  8t 
and  SM. 
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nations  because  of  its  known  stability,  fused  to  vote  against  their  own  private 
This  stability  has  been  secured  by  the  views,  and  by  their  conduct  very  near- 
Xact  that  alterations  from  time  to  time  ly  brought  about  that  revolutionary 
Xo  reconcile  the  different  parts  of  it  to  action  which,  if  again  resorted  to, 
«ach  other,  in  their  new  relationships  would  have  upset  for  ever  the  stability 
Xrom  the  increasing  growth  and  Intel-  of  our  Constitution.  Happily  they 
iigence  of  the  nation,  have  generally  came  to  a  better  mind,  and,  as  our 
been  carried  out  by  reformation  and  kings  have  done  before,  recognized 
not  by  revolution.  And  this  very  gradu-  their  new  position  and  accepted  the 
nlly,  not  necessarily  by  Act  of  Parlia-  rtle  of  acting  as  a  controlling  power 
ment,  but  by  the  alteration  of  tone  and  over  hasty  legislation,  but  in  no  way 
conduct  on  the  principle  of  solvitur  claiming  the  right  permanently  to 
ambulando.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  withstand  the  clearly  expressed  opln- 
the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  ions  of  the  people.  Even  in  our  unre- 
of  Lords — or  for  the  ruthless  dismem-  'formed  state  the  House  of  Lords  could 
berment  of  any  part  of  it — would  go  never  have  been  in  a  worse  state  than 
directly  against  all  the  experience  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons 
the  past,  and  would  go  far  to  under-  with  its  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  manu- 
mine  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  factoring  towns  without  any  direct  rep- 
whose  stability  has  been  our  boast,  resentation;  yet  the  common  sense  of 
The  experience  of  the  past  witnesses  the  nation  got  us  out  of  this  difficulty, 
to  this  fact  in  the  history  of  the  great  and  has  continued  its  work  gradually 
rebellion.  For  the  people  soon  tired  until  we  are  safely  landed  in  household 
of  a  military  republic;  and  neither  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 

Cromwell’s  Protectorate  nor  his  new  The  House  of  Lords  has  never  shown 
House,  of  Lords  found  favor  with  the  itself  to  be  that  stereotyped  body 
nation  at  large.  which  some  people  suppose  It  to  be. 

But  because  our  reforms  are  of  slow  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  (6  Ann.  cap.  23) 
growth  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  by  the  election  of  sixteen  peers  for 
not  very  real.  In  all  parts  of  our  Con-  each  Parliament,  and  in  George  Ill’s 
stltutlon  this  statement  holds  good,  reign  (39,  40,  cap.  67)  by  the  election  of 
The  king  from  being  feudal  lord  had  to  life  peers  to  represent  the  peerage  of 
alt^  his  position  to  that  of  a  constitu-  Ireland,  the  principle  of  election  was 
tional  monarch  ruling  over  a  free  introduced.  I  venture  to  think  that 
people.  this  principle  of  election  is  a  mistake. 

As  an  example:  the  idea  which  in-  although  I  am  well  aware  that  one  of 
duced  George  III  to  act  according  to  the  first  reforms  which  many  would 
his  conscience,  in  refusing  Pitt’s  Catho-  propose  would  be  to  extend  this  prin- 
llo  Emancipation  Bill,  was  modified  ciple  of  election  to' the  British  peerage, 
afterwards  by  the  common-sense  view  i  have  a  very  strong  opinion  against 
that  all  private  feelings  must  give  way  this,  and  the  first  of  my  suggested  ve¬ 
to  the  consideration  of  what  was  forms  would  be  to  do  away  with  elec- 
really  best  and  most  expedient  for  the  tlon  altogether,  and,  by  creating  no 
good  government  of  the  people.  new  Scotch  or  Irish  peers  and  giving 

Later  on  the  House  of  Lords  had  to  those  that  remain  English  peerages,  to 
pass  through  a  similar  experience.  At  make  them  one  hereditary  body.  Prac- 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  tical  experience,  as  an  assistant  Whip 
Corporation  Acts,  the  Reform  Bill  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  convinced 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  many  me  that  the  system  of  election  is 
peers,  on  George  Ill’s  principle,  re-  wrong.  It  is  a  direct  incentive  to  party 
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voting  and  does  away  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  which  should  be  one  of 
the  main  justifications  for  an  heredita¬ 
ry  peerage. 

It  stands  to  reason,  if  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  peers  are  elected— whether  for  a 
Parliament  or  for  life— to  represent 
certain  political  opinions,  they  very 
naturally  vote  solid  on  all  party  ques¬ 
tions;  and  the  elected  peers  were  some 
of  the  surest  cards  which  the  Tory 
Whip  possessed. 

Again,  as  regards  the  spiritual  peers, 
great  alterations  have  taken  place. 
When  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab¬ 
lished  the  number  of  spiritual  peers 
attending  the  house  was  permanently 
decreased.  And,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
English  bishops,  the  House,  to  avoid 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  spiritual 
peers  attending  the  House,  accepted 
the  rota  system  so  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  Archbishops  and  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Winchester  and 
Durham,  all  the  other  bishops  take 
their  seats  by  rota  as  vacancies  occur. 

Here,  again,  we  come  across  a  reform 
which  I  think  was  made  on  wrong 
lines. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
forms  generally  proposed  is  to  turn  the 
bishops  out  of  the  House  altogether. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  un-i 
til  the  Church  was  disestablished;  but 
even  in  that  case  I  think!  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  is  a  sound  one,  and  should  form 
the  foundation  of  a  more  extended 
use. 

The  appointment  of  spiritual  peers  to 
assist  in  the  great  councils  of  the 
nation  was  a  necessity  at  a  time  when, 
from  the  want  of  education  among  the 
laity,  the  bishops  held  some  of  the  chief 
oflJces  in  the  State.  It  also  came  about 
that  with  a  celibate  clergy  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  bishops  Introduced  the 
principle  of  life  peerages  side  by  side 
with  hereditary  peers.  But,  however 
it  came  about,  the  principle  remains 


a  part— and  the  oldest  part— of  our 
Constitution,  and,  Instead  of  throwing 
it  over,  I  should  propose  turning  it  to 
good  account.  It  is  a  means  by  which  a 
democratic  infiuence  has  been  from  the 
first  Introduced  into  the  Upper  House, 
and  it  is  capable  of  much  further  de¬ 
velopment.  I  should  like  to  see  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  chief  religious 
bodies,  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  like,  thus 
introducing  into  the  Upper  House  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  highest  talent  of 
the  nation.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  to  be  summoned  by  writ  from  the 
Crown,  and  the  Crown  must  have  some 
voice  in  their  appointment,  but  this 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  presenting  three  names 
from  which  a  choice  could  be  made. 

It  would  be  easy  to  strengthen  the 
legal  powers  of  the  House  by  attaching 
peerages  ex  officio  to  certain  judgeships, 
and  in  this  way  we  could  Introduce 
representatives  from  the  colonies— both 
legal  and  others. 

I  will  now  come  to  some  of  the  other 
popular  misunderstandings  about  th“ 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  very  aged  body,  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  entirely  obedient  to  the  call 
of  a  Tory  Government. 

From  my  personal  experience  I  can 
remove  a  good  many  of  these  mistaken 
views,  and  lighten  the  article  by  some 
reminiscences  of  my  fifty-seven  years 
of  membership.  To  begin  with,  we 
cannot  be  a  very  aged  body,  when  I, 
at  seventy-seven,  find  only  two  peers 
left  who  took  their  seats  before  I  did. 
I  believe  that  if  the  ages  of  the  House 
of  Peers  and  House  of  Commons  were 
compared  the  averages  would  be  pretty 
equal,  and  I  feel  sure  that  by  heredi¬ 
tary  successions  and  new  creations  as 
much  fresh  blood  comes  into  the  House 
of  Lords  as  into  the  Lower  House. 
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And,  as  to  independence,  until  Home 
Rule  was  proposed,  there  was  a  very 
equal  division  of  parties  in  the  House; 
and  even  in  this  session  and  in  the  last 
ministers  have  experienced  an  adverse 
vote. 

When  I  first  assisted  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  as  Under  Whip,  the  Whigs  had  a 
certain  majority  unless  tre  called  Prox¬ 
ies,  and  here  comes  the  chief  and  most 
happy  reform  that  I  can  remember  in 
our  modes  of  procedure.  Our  party 
inherited  a  lot  of  proxies  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  which 
when  we  broke  with  the  Peelites  he  in 
no  way  interfered.  The  consequence 
was  that  on  an  important  question 
fully  argued  out  on  both  sides,  if  beaten 
in  the  House,  the  balance  in  the  Proxy 
book  gave  the  decision  in  our  favor.  It 
was  indeed  a  happy  reform  when  we 
voluntarily  gave  up  this  privilege. 

There  was  another  wise  reform.  For 
hearing  appeal  cases  two  lay  peers  were 
told  off  to  make  a  House  in  case  only 
one  or  two  lords  were  there  to  hear 
appeals;  it  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
the  peers  varied  from  day  to  day,  and 
if  any  attended  regularly  to  hear  the 
case  what  weight  would  their  decision 
have  had  if  against  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  law*  lords?  Now 
only  law  lords  sit,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  courts  in  the  world. 

In  old  times  we  took  the  numbers  on 
a  division  by  counting  them  as  they 
sat  I  remember  on  one  occasion  an 
old  peer,  the  Whig  Government  Whip, 
when  counting  with  me,  twice  missed 
out  six  peers  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
He  got  rusty  and  insisted  he  was  right, 
and  the  front  bench  smiled  at  me  hi 
derision,  but  I  did  not  want  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  and  made  some  of 
them  count  with  me.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  old  Whip;  and  of  the  counting 
in  the  House;  ever  after  we  went  into 
separate  lobbies! 

Then,  to  go  from  greater  things  to 
small  we  have  amended,  perhaps  not 


always  for  the  better,  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  Archbishop  Howley  and  some  of 
the  other  bishops  in  their  wigs.  On 
one  occasion  I  saw  Lord  Holland  come 
down,  to  support  the  Government,  on 
crutches  and  with  his  gouty  foot  tied 
up  with  linen,  just  like  the  old  carica¬ 
tures;  and  I  have  seen  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyle’s  father  sitting  in  the  House 
in  his  kilt.  When  I  took  my  seat  In 
1844,  Crossley  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  was  Chairman  of  Committees. 
He  was  a  thorough  man  of  business, 
though  with  pretty  sharp  manners,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  show.  He 
had  the  same  Land  Agent  that  I  em¬ 
ployed,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Webb, 
and  the  firm  still  keep  the  letter  which 
ran  as  follows: 

Webb,— Damn  you  why  don’t  you 
answer  my  letters? 

ShaltesJiury. 

Nevertheless  he  never  came  to  the 
House  when  there  was  a  Committee 
without  putting  on  his  court  dress,  and 
I  regretted  when  Lord  Redesdale,  his 
successor,  gave  up  the  practice. 

Notwithstanding  our  supposed  short¬ 
comings,  the  House  of  Lords  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  up  its  renown  for  the  power 
of  its  debates.  We  have  the  advantage 
of  having  had  it  all  thrashed  out  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  when  we 
reduce  a  month’s  debate  there  to  two 
or  at  most  three  nights  it  requires  some 
little  speaking  power  to  put  concisely 
before  the  public  the  clear  issues  on 
either  side.  Our  style  of  speaking  is 
of  course  entirely  different  from  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Lord  Carlisle  (who  had  Just  come 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
as  Lord  Morpeth  he  had  often  encoun¬ 
tered  Lord  Stanley)  bringing  in  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
I  never  beard  a  more  able  statistical 
speech,  and  if  he  had  sat  down  at  once 
he  w’ould  have  been  cheered  by  both 
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sides  of  the  House;  instead  of  this  he 
put  bis  notes  into  bis  bat,  threw  up  bis 
bead,  and  gave  us  a  fifteen  minutes’ 
peroration  full  of  poetry  and  power, 
but  be  sat  down  without  a  cheer!  1 
did  not  know  what  was  coming,  but  I 
beard  Stanley  say:  “Ah,  Morpeth,  that 
won’t  do  here!’’ 

These  were  the  days  when  Lords 
Brougham  and  Campbell  were  sparring 
every  night,  and  these  were  wearisome 
affairs.  I  only  once  heard  a  good 
speech  from  Lord  Brougham,  in  which 
he  quoted  scripture.  I  was  sitting 
next  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  he 
remarked,  “I  thought  I  had  stopped 
him  from  that’’  Seeing  a  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  I  knew  I  was  in  for  a  good 
story;  It  was  as  follows:  When 
Brougham  was  Lord  Chancellor,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
to  the  House,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
his  chief  opponent.  Brougham  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  said:  “Not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,”  whereupon,  when  he  sat  down,  the 
bishop  pointed  out  bow  unfair  it  was 
to  quote  scripture  when  bishops  (who 
could  not  do  so)  were  opposed  to  him. 
“Why,”  says  Brougham,  “what  would 
you  have  said?”  “Oh,”  said  the  bishop, 
“for  he  held  the  bag  and  kept  what 
was  put  therein,”  and  pointed  to  the 
seals  on  the  woolsack. 

One  of  the  smartest  speakers  was 
Lord  Ellenborougb,  very  spirited,  very 
concise,  and  full  of  points.  I  suppose 
the  most  powerful  speech  I  ever  heard 
was  Bishop  Magee’s  against  the  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill. 

I  must  tell  one  more  story.  Lord 
Stanley,  when  he  first  came  op  to  our 
House,  always  spoke  in  tight  mauve- 
colored  kid  gloves.  After  one  of  his 
great  speeches.  Lord  Chelmsford  said, 
“Stanley,  why  do  you  always  speak 
in  gloves?  The  glove  is  a  dead  thing, 
but  the  naked  hand  is  full  of  power.” 
This  led  to  a  correspondence,  but  after¬ 
wards  this  great  and  approved  orator 
amended  his  ways,  and  we  always 


knew  that  Stanley  was  going  to  speak, 
because  he  deliberately  took  off  his 
gloves. 

Lord  Lyndburst  used  to  sum  up  the 
work  of  each  session  with  an  attack 
upon  the  ministers.  There  was  very 
little  action  or  change  of  voice;  it  was 
like  a  judge  delivering  a  Judgment,  and 
it  was  so  accurately  given  that  it  might 
have  been  read  verbatim.  I  was 
proud  to  band  him  a  glass  of  water  on 
the  last  occasion. 

I  referred  last  year,  in  the  House,  to 
the  last  speech  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  the  Conservatives 
were  in  power  and  had  brought  in  a 
Militia  Bill.  The  old  duke  said,  “The 
militia  is  the  constitutional  force.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo,  that  battle  of 
giants,  was  fought  by  militiamen.” 
This  is  in  Hansard,  but  as  he  sat  down 
he  said,  “a  very  different  thing  if  1 
had  bad  my  old  army.” 

There  is  one  other  speech  which  I 
must  refer  to.  It  was  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  last,  in  which  be  lamented  that 
the  new  Government  had  given  up 
Candahar  as  an  outipost  on  the  frontier, 
but  remarked,  “after  all  the  real  key 
of  India  is  the  City  of  London.”  Lord 
Granville  told  us  afterwards  that  be 
bad  been  obliged  to  let  Lord  Beacons* 
field  close  the  debate  early,  as  he  had 
received  a  note  to  say  “he  must  speak 
then  or  never,  as  the  sedative  be  bad 
taken  to  lull  his  pain  was  losing  its 
power.”  Here  was  true  pluck!  We 
were  within  an  ace  of  having  another 
great  man  die  in  the  House,  as  Lord 
Chatham  had  done. 

But  I  must  return  again  for  a  few 
last  words  on  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  a 
maiden  speech  is  always  received 
with  courtesy,  and  that  at  any  time 
you  have  anything  to  tell  them  you 
will  be  attentively  listened  to,  but 
there  will  be  few  signs  of  approval  or 
of  disapproval  during  your  speech,  and 
as  you  have  no  constituency  at  your 
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back  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most 
eloquent  to  make  an  advance  there. 
The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  startled  us 
by  his  great  eloquence,  but  at  one  time 
he  spoke  too  frequently,  and  very  near¬ 
ly  lost  his  influence,  though  on  all  great 
occasions  he  was  always  welcomed. 

Nevertheless  the  House  of  Lords  is 
a  terrible  place  for  a  young  man  to  be¬ 
gin  his  career  in,  and,  unless  he  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  powers,  or  the  help  of  repre¬ 
senting  some  office  under  Government, 
is  a  bad,  an  almost  impossible,  train¬ 
ing-ground  for  a  young  peer. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  many  an 
eldest  son,  taking  a  prominent  part 
In  the  other  House,  who  dreads  his 
father’s  death,  which  would  compel 
him  at  once  to  our  colder  chamber. 

In  my  proposed  reform  I  should  like 
to  remedy  both  these  drawbacks,  and 
I  believe  it  could  be  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  by  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Parliament 

(1)  I  would  have  no  peer  summoned 
to  the  Upper  House  till  he  was  thirty— 
a  more  suitable  age  for  a  member  of 
a  controlling  chamber  than  twenty-one. 

(2)  By  delaying  the  issue  of  the  writ 
I  would  not  compel  retirement  from 
the  Lower  House  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  the  new  peer  had  rep¬ 
resented  desired  to  continue  to  benefit 
by  his  services. 

I  have,  while  defending  the  House  of 
Lords  from  many  exaggerated  mis¬ 
apprehensions  of  its  inefficiency,  ven* 
tured  to  suggest  certain  very  important 
reforms  which  .would  make  it  still  more 
capable  than  at  present  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  constitutional  duties. 

I  think  it  of  importance 

(1)  That  the  hereditary  principle 
should  be  continued;  and  my  proposal 
would  greatly  strengthen  it  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  elective  element,  and  by  secur¬ 
ing  that  peers  of  matured  age,  who  had 
at  least  sown  their  wild  oats,  and  as  I 


should  hope  might  have  secured  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  training,  should  form  the 
hereditary  portion  of  that  body. 

(2)  The  different  societies  and  church¬ 
es  should  be  represented  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  life  peer  system,  through 
the  arrangement  of  ex  offlcio  peerages 
on  the  same  lines  of  appointment 
which  apply  now  to  our  chief  spiritual 
peers.  This  would  introduce  into  the 
House  a  more  democratic  element,  and 
would  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
appointing  to  hereditary  peerages  for 
this  main  purpose.  Hereditary  honors 
should  be  restricted  to  those  who  by 
extraordinary  services  in  military,  so¬ 
cial  or  political  life,  have  won  for  their 
families  a  right  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  nobility  of  the  land. 

I  will  conclude  my  article  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Stephen’s  “Commentaries,” 
vol.  ii.  360-361. 

The  distinction  of  rank  and  honors  is 
necessary  in  every  well-governed  state, 
in  order  to  reward  such  as  are  eminent 
for  their  services  to  the  public  in  a 
manner  most  desirable  to  Individuals, 
and  yet  without  burden  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  ...  A  body  of  nobility  is  also 
most  particularly  necessary  in  our 
mixed  and  compound  Constitution,  in 
order  to  support  the  rights  both  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  people  by  forming  a 
barrier  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  both.  It  promotes  and  preserves 
that  gradual  scale  of  dignity  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince; 
rising  like  a  pjramid  from  a  broad 
foundation,  and  diminishing  to  a  point 
as  it  rises.  It  is  this  ascending  and 
contracting  proportion  that  adds  sta¬ 
bility  to  any  government;  for  when  the 
departure  is  sudden  from  one  extreme 
to  another  we  may  pronounce  that 
state  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility 
therefore  are  the  pillars  which  are 
reared  from  among  the  people  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  support  the  Throne,  and 
1?  that  falls  they  must  be  buried  among 
its  ruins. 
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IV. 

Carp  of  Brasenose  muat  be  getting 
on  in  life.  We  all  know  that  he  was 
a  correspondent  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Casaubon,  who  numbered  him  among 
the  viros  nullo  cevo  perituros;  and  that 
carries  one  a  good  way  back.  But  bis 
eye  for  a  blunder  in  a  friend’s  writing 
has  not  waxed  dim  nor  has  bis  natural 
force  of  disagreeableness  abated.  He 
writes  in  a  rather  tremulous  band  to 
point  out  what  he  imagines  to  be  an 
inconsistency  between  two  items  of 
autobiography  which  have  occurred  in 
the  pages  of  this  Log-Book. 

In  introducing  myself  to  the  notice 
ot  my  readers,  I  said  that  I  was  “a 
feeble  unit  of  the  Great  Middle  Class.” 
In  describing  my  present  unfamlllarlty 
with  smart  society,  I  thought  it  due  to 
myself  to  premise  that  I  was  “exceed¬ 
ingly  well  born.”  Now,  the  fact  that 
Carp  thinks  he  has  detected  a  fatal  in¬ 
consistency  between  these  two  state¬ 
ments  only  illustrates  once  again  the 
limitations  of  the  learned.  A  man 
whose  whole  life  has  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Common  Room  of  Brase¬ 
nose  and  a  villa  in  the  Bradmore  Rond 
knows  nothing  of  our  social  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  In  his  well-ordered  scheme  of 
life  there  is  no  room  for  decline  and 
fall.  It  does  not  begin  very  high,  but 
then,  on  the  other  band,  it  ends  pretty 
much  where  it  began.  Very  different 
is  the  lot  of  those  who,  being  by  birth 
connected  with  the  territorial  caste, 
have  been  submerged  by  the  Great 
Middle  Class,  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
“dim,  common  populations”  of  Subur¬ 
bia  or  Stuccovla.  For  Carp’s  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  vindication  of  my 
own  accuracy,  I  must  describe  the 
process,  painful  though  such  retro¬ 
spections  must  always  be. 


I  was  born  and  bred  in  Loamsbire,  a 
county  undisturbed  by  commerce  and 
manufacture,  unviolated  by  smoke  and 
steam.  One  exiguous  and  dilatory  line 
of  rail  meanders  through  its  fat  green 
meadows.  In  the  streets  of  its  chief 
town  one  can  hear,  as  well  as  see,  the 
grass  grow.  Its  inhabitants  are  to  an 
abnormal  degree  industrious,  orderly, 
contented  and  well-behaved. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep,  they 
plod. 

They  go  to  church  on  Sunday; 

And  many  are  afraid  of  God, 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

The  county  contains  no  Duke  of  Om¬ 
nium  or  Marquis  of  Steyne— no  tran¬ 
scendent  and  all-absorbing  potentate. 
Our  Lord  Lieutenant,  indeed,  is  a  peer, 
of  ancient  creation  but  of  diminished 
Income,  who,  surrounded  by  a  large 
family  of  plain  daughters,  lives  in  a 
dilapidated  castle,  and  lets  his  shoot¬ 
ing.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  don’t  think 
much  of  peers.  Squires,  of  course,  are 
common  to  all  counties,  but  Loam- 
shire  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
Baronets.  They  are  dotted  all  over 
the  county,  like  knots  in  a  network- 
comfortable  men,  a  little  pompous; 
with  incomes  ranging  from  ten  thou¬ 
sand 'a  year  in  good  times  to  five  in 
bad;  living  in  substantial  bouses  of 
dark  red  brick  with  facings  of  white 
stone,  set  In  what  they  call  parks  and 
their  detractors  meadow-land.  Of  this 
goodly  company  the  head  of  my  family 
is  the  acknowledged  chief.  His  crea¬ 
tion  dates  from  James  I,  and  Proud- 
fiesh  Park  is  really  a  deer-park, 
marked  as  such  in  Mr.  Evelyn  Philip 
Shirley’s  classical  work  on  the  subject 
—not  merely  a  park  with  deer  in  it 
which,  as  my  kinsman  will  tell  you,  is 
a  very  different  and  a  very  inferior 
thing. 
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What  need  to  say  that  In  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  thus  populated  and  thus  influ¬ 
enced,  the  time-honored  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “The  Town”  and  “The  County” 
survives  in  ail  its  vigor?  In  vain  did 
the  Banker  and  the  Brewer  accumu¬ 
late  large  fortunes  and  subscribe  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  Loamshlre  Hounds.  Tim 
County  would  not  ask  them  to  dinner. 
In  vain  did  the  Solicitor  build  himself 
a  French  chdteau  a  hundred  yards  off 
the  high-road,  and  give  tennis-parties 
in  a  dusty  garden.  The  Baronets  and 
their  belongings  held  aloof,  and  the 
clergy,  though  they  attended  the  par¬ 
ties,  apologized  to  their  squires  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  This  being  the  social  order  of 
Loamshlre,  and  myself  a  cadet  of  the 
family  which  has  its  habitation  at 
Proudflesh  Park,  I  may  really  say  that 
I  was  born  in  the  purple— or  at  least 
In  a  highly  respectable  mauve.  When 
I  was  three-and-twenty  I  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  county  a  very  lucky  young 
man.  I  had  Just  left  Oxford,  with  the 
blushing  honors  of  a  Third  in  Law 
thick  upon  me.  I  had  a  genteel  inde¬ 
pendence  bequeathed  by  an  aunt,  and 
only  one  life  (reported  in  the  county 
to  be  scrofulous)  stood  between  me 
and  the  Baronetcy.  Thus  stimulated, 
I  plunged  into  the  feverish  dissipations 
of  County  Society,  tempting  matri¬ 
monial  fate  more  recklessly  than 
knew. 

Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play; 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate! 

1  behaved  like  the  rest  of  my  kind, 
and  in  my  case  the  minister  of  human 
fate  w'as  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer.  I  en¬ 
countered  my  destiny  at  the  Loamshlre 
Hunt  Ball. 

Selina  Topham-Sawyer  was  then 
<though  I  say  it)  an  uncommonly 
pretty  girl;  but  she  was  one  of  many 


sisters,  and  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer 
was  not  the  woman  to  give  away  a 
chance.  Hushed  in  grim  repose,  she 
expected  her  evening  prey,  and  she 
w  as  not  disappointed  of  it.  I  danced 
four  times  with  Selina;  took  her  to 
supper;  and  “sate  out.”  What  I  said 
1  have  never  been  able  to  recall  with 
precision,  but  Selina  says  that  I  pro¬ 
posed;  and  before  we  left  the  ball¬ 
room  I  had  the  happiness  of  overhear¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer  announce 
her  daughter’s  engagement  to  a  group 
of  buzzing  neighbors.  “It  has  really 
been  quite  an  Infatuation  with  him, 
and  he  has  carried  his  point  by  sheer 
persistency.  You  know  it  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  w’hat  we  could  have  wished  for 
our  dear  girl;  but  he  is  really  a  well- 
principled  man;  and  of  course  he  is 
quite  one  of  ourselves,  which  always 
makes  things  so  much  easier.  No- 
nothing  much  in  the  way  of  money. 
But  I  believe  Mr.  Topham-Sawyer  is 
satisfled,  and  of  course  Selina’s  hap¬ 
piness  is  the  flrst  object.” 

I  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful  when  I 
say  that  I  have  always  dated  my  social 
decline  from  that  eventful  night  My 
modest  fortune,  which  had  sufllced 
easily  enough  for  a  bachelor  moving 
from  house  to  house  in  hospitable 
Loamshlre,  began  to  shrink  uncom¬ 
fortably  when  compressed  by  Marriage 
Settlements.  As  I  had  been  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  had  no  deflnite  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  Selina’s  parents  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  must  settle  in  London, 
“so  that  Robert  may  be  near  his  work” 
—that  mirage  of  employment  and  opu¬ 
lence  which  we  always  seemed  to  be 
nearing,  and  never  reached.  My  wife 
being  a  Topham-Sawyer,  and  thereby, 
as  every  one  knows,  related  to  the 
Harley-Bakers,  the  Welbecks  and  the 
Hornby-Maddoxes,  would  have  liked 
a  more  central  situation;  but  our 
Trustees  insisted  on  our  buying  a 
house  in  the  newly  developed  district 
of  Stuccovia;  and  a  plausible  house- 
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agent  persuaded  us  that  the  Star  of 
Fashion,  moving  westward,  would 
soon  shed  its  lustre  over  Stucco 
Square.  Well— we  have  now  lived 
there  a  good  many  years,  and  that  de¬ 
sired  luminary  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance.  Meanwhile  my  chances 
of  succeeding  to  the  Baronetcy  and 
the  spieudors  of  Proudflesh  Park  be¬ 
come  each  year  more  remote.  The  in¬ 
tervening  life,  once  fondly  believed  to 
be  unsound,  has  proved  to  be  not  only 
durable  but  pre-eminently  productive, 
and  a  numerous  progeny  of  superflu¬ 
ous  cousins  now  interposes  itself  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  fullilment  of  my 
early  dreams. 

When  first  we  settled  in  Stucco 
Square,  Selina  and  I  clung  desperately 
to  the  traditions  in  which  we  had  been 
reared.  We  remembered,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  we  belonged  to 
“The  County,”  and  we  strained  every 
nerve  to  retain  our  territorial  connec¬ 
tions.  But  gradually  the  dismal  truth 
was  borne  in  upon  us  that  “The 
County”  stood  for  very  little  in  the 
social  economy  of  London.  The  mag¬ 
nates  of  Loamshire  are  but  sparing 
and  infrequent  cultivators  of  the  town. 
Three  or  four  of  our  Baronets.  Indeed, 
take  furnished  houses  in  Queen’s  Gate 
or  Stanhope  Gardens  for  two  montlis 
after;  Easter,  and  our  Lord  Lieutenant 
generally  comes  up  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament  to  a  sepulchral  mansion  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marble  Arch,  which 
lias  not  been  re-papered  since  the  days 
of  his  great  grandfather.  An  annual 
dinner  in  Bryanston  Square,  a  Sunday 
luncheon  in  Queen’s  Gate  and  three 
tea-parties  in  Stanhope  Gardena  repre¬ 
sent  the  sum-total  of  the  hospitality 
which  we  receive  from  “The  County.” 
And  by  degrees  we  began  to  realize 
that  it  would  be  easier,  wiser  and  per¬ 
haps  more  profitable  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  our  environment.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  The  first 
cousin  of  a  Baronet  and  the  daughter 


of  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  they  have  had  elsewhere  their 
setting,  and  come  from  afar.  But  we 
have'  learned  that  the  less  we  talk 
about  Loamshire  the  better  our  friends 
are  pleased,  and  we  have  ceased  to 
trail  our  clouds  of  territorial  glory  be¬ 
fore  the  disgusted  eyes  of  our  Stucco- 
vlan  neighbors.  In  fine,  we  have  be¬ 
come  merged  in  the  Great  Middle 
Class.  We  cultivate  the  friendliest  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Soulsbys  and  the  Bar- 
rington-Bounderleys,  and  we  are  fain 
to  admit  that  the  Cashingtons  give  the 
best  dinners  in  Stuccovia.  But  though 
our  associations  are  no  longer  in  the 
least  degree  aristocratic,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  still  are  fashionable; 
and  as  the  “high  Midsummer  pomps 
come  on,”  we  scan  the  Journals  of 
fashion  with  absorbing  eagerness  for 
social  openings.  This  year  it  is  rather 
a  hopeless  quest.  One  morning,  early 
in  May,  I  observed  that  Selina  was 
more  than  usually  absorbed  in  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  her  favorite  newspaper— 
“Classy  Cuttings.”  It  is  a  pleasant 
print,  and  I  have  often  derived  enter¬ 
tainment  from  its  Answers  to  Corre¬ 
spondents. 

Pussy.— We  hardly  know  how  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  about  your  ormolu  wedding- 
presents.  Perhaps,  grouped  together 
on  one  table,  they  might  be  useful  as 
an  effect  of  color. 

Girlie.- If  you  are  blonde,  your  five 
o’clock  tea-service  should  be  blue;  if 
brunette,  pink. 

TO  COLLECTORS. 

A  lady,  having  artificial  teeth  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  would  exchange  them  for 
paste  shoe-buckles.  No  reasonable  of¬ 
fer  refused. 

But  Selina  is  intolerant  of  frivolity, 
and  I  could  see  with  half-averted  eye 
tliat  her  reading  displeased  her.  Be¬ 
fore  long  she  broke  out  in  a  high  and 
rather  querulous  tone,  “Listen  to  this, 
Bertha.” 
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The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  there  are 
to  be  no  Drawing  Rooms  or  Levees 
this  year,  and,  furthermore,  though 
tiiis  has  not  been  publicly  announced, 
the  much-talked-of  Court  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  higher  oflQcial  world  will  not  be 
held  either.  The  King  has  evidently 
every  intention  that  the  mourning 
shall  not  be  interrupted  for  six  months 
at  least  It  is  also  now  clearly  under¬ 
stood  for  the  first  time  that  no  official 
parties  will  be  given.  The  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  bad  a  direct  intimation 
from  the  King  that  such  is  his  desire, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  more  than  ready 
to  accept  a  decree  which  will  save 
them  much  trouble  and  expense.  Din¬ 
ner-parties,  however,  do  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  ban.  Mr.  Balfour  is  giving  a 
series  of  dinners,  and  there  have  been 
several  at  Lansdowne  House. 

Bertha  and  I  sighed  and  looked  grave, 
but  it  was  the  merest  hypocrisy;  and 
Bertha,  who,  in  spite  of  her  sex,  has 
some  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  shared  my 
silent  amusement  at  Selina’s  assumed 
distress.  The  fiat  announced  in  “Clas¬ 
sy  Cuttings”  has  not  the  remotest 
bearing  on  our  happiness  or  gaiety. 
Of  course  Selina  was  presented  on  her 
marriage  by  the  wife  of  the  head  of 
my  family,  and  for  several  years  she 
toiled  dutifully  to  the  Drawing  Room. 
But  we  were  never  asked  to  the  Balls 
or  the  Concerts,  nor  even  to  tlie  Gar¬ 
den  Parties  at  Marlborough  House;  so 
iier  enthusiasm  for  courtly  pageants 
has  declined,  and  she  has  no  more  no¬ 
tion  of  ordering  herself  a  new  train 
than  a  diamond  tiara.  As  to  the  Levee, 
what  the  tailor  euphemistically  calls 
the  lower  part  of  my  chest  has  under¬ 
gone  a  considerable  development  since 
I  lived  in  London,  and  my  uniform  as 
a  D.L.  of  Loamshire  would  now  be  a 
world  too  narrow.  In  a  “Court  for  the 
reception  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  Higher  Official  World”  we  should 
obviously  have  no  place.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  us  to  din¬ 
ner;  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 
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we  ever  saw  the  inside  of  Lansdowne 
House  was  a  charity  bazaar.  So  on 
the  whole  the  proclamation  of  “Classy 
Cuttings”  left  us  pretty  much  where 
it  found  us;  but  we  thought  it  decorous 
to  look  disappointed;  and  we  set  about 
searching  for  social  Joys  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  were  denied  to 
us. 

The  Private  View  of  the  Academy  is 
always  a  great  event  in  the  life  of 
Stuccovia,  and  this  year  we  bad  a 
special  interest  in  it,  for  the  exhibition 
contained  a  portrait  of  our  M.P.,  Mr. 
Barrington-Bounderley,  subscribed  for 
by  his  political  admirers,  and  destined 
to  adorn  the  Constitutional  Club  of 
our  district.  Somehow  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  ran  short,  for  Stuccovia  is  not  a 
giving  neighborhood,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  entrusted  to  a  broken-dowm 
kinsman  of  the  Soulsbys,  who  had 
known  better  days,  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  had  learnt  his  art  in  that  “gentle¬ 
manly”  school  which  Miss  Braddon 
has  so  feelingly  described. 

You  put  a  crimson  curtain  behind 
your  subject,  and  you  put  a  bran-new 
bat  or  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  right  hand, 
and  you  thrust  his  left  hand  in  bis 
waistcoat— the  best  black  satin,  with  a 
strong  light  in  the  texture— and  you 
make  your  subject  look  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Yes,  if  he  was  a  chimney-sweep 
when  he  went  into  your  studio,  he 
went  out  of  it  a  gentleman.  But  now¬ 
adays  a  gentlemanly  portrait  of  a 
county  member,  with  a  Corinthian  pil¬ 
lar  and  a  crimson  curtain,  gets  no 
more  attention  than  a  bishop’s  half- 
length  of  black  canvas. 

■\Vhether  the  artist  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  Joe  Bounderley  look  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  point  on  which  I  reserve  my 
opinion,  for  I  know  that  if  I  expressed 
it,  Selina  would  say,  “That  is  simply 
Jealousy,  because  Mr.  Bounderley  looks 
so  much  younger  than  you.” 

But  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  as  the  critics 
say,  does  not  really  interest  Stuccovia; 
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and  what  we  honestly  enjoy  is  a  little 
local  excitement.  This  has  lately  been 
supplied  in  two  very  unexpected 
forms.  St.  Ursula’s  has  never  been 
considered  Ritualistic.  Mr.  Soulsby, 
us  I  have  said  before,  avows  himself 
of  the  “Deep  Church;’’  is  a  loyal  up¬ 
holder  of  episcopal  authority  and  cul¬ 
tivates  the  goodwill  of  all  dignitaries, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Still  he 
prides  himself  on  moving  with  the 
movement  of  the  time;  and  I  fancy 
that  he  is  not  wholly  insensible  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
my  Ritualistic  wife  and  sister-in-law, 
and  other  parochial  ladies  who  sympa¬ 
thize  and  symbolize  with  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  has  lately  intro¬ 
duced  some  ceremonial  developments, 
and  these  have  produced  the  very  un¬ 
expected  result  of  a  visit  and  lecture 
from  the  Wickliffe  Preachers,  That  I 
may  not  misrepresent  the  tone  and  tac¬ 
tics  of  these  eminent  religionists,  I 
transcribe  the  report  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Stuccovla  from  a  theological 
magazine: 

The  subject  of  “The  Roman  Mass  in 
the  English  Church’’  was  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Kensit,  junior,  in  the 
Athenaeum  Hall.  There  was  a  large 
and  crowded  audience,  including  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Ritualists,  who  made  matters 
somewhat  unpleasant  by  the  diffusion 
of  obnoxious-smelling  chemicals,  but 
the  audience  endured  it  all,  and  it 
served  to  put  vigor  and  life  into  the 
apathetic  ones.  In  illustration  of  the 
lecture  the  priest’s  vestments,  together 
with  his  incense,  sacrlng  bell  and 
wafers,  were  exhibited  and  it  formed 
a  capital  object-lesson. 

That  the  object-lesson  should  have 
elicited  no  more  formidable  protests 
than  “obnoxious-smelling  chemicals’’ 
speaks  well  for  the  long-suffering  of 
St.  Ursula’s  Parish;  and,  as  “Blazer” 
Bumpstead  was  seen  prowling  about 
the  entrance  hall,  the  avoidance  of  a 
physical  contest  seems  little  less  than 
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miraculous.  But  Indeed  an  almost 
sickly  tolerance  of  opiniolTs  the  most 
divergent  from  our  own  has  of  late 
begun  to  infect  the  atmosphere  of 
Stuccovla. 

It  surely  Is  a  parlous  sign  of  the 
times  when,  in  a  district  so  eminently 
genteel  and  patriotic  as  ours,  it  is 
found  possible  to  hold  a  Pro-Boer 
Meeting.  A  year  ago,  strong  in  our 
righteous  cause  and  our  superior  num¬ 
bers,  we  should  have  broken  the  head 
of  a  South  African  delegate  as  heartily 
as  the  bravest  citizens  of  Scarborough, 
or  the  merriest  Medical  Students  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  choirmen  of  St 
Ursula’s  would  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  strappers  from  the 
livery-yard,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect 
that  “Blazer”  Bumpstead  would  have 
organized  the  fray.  To-day  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  In  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Parochial  Club.  Mr.  Soulsby  presides; 
and  Mr.  Bounderley  sends  a  letter  im¬ 
ploring  his  friends  to  give  the  speaker 
a  fair  hearing.  Mr.  Soulsby  turning  to 
scorn  with  lips  divine  the  falsehood  of 
extremes,  mellifluously  enunciates  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  probably  at 
least  two  sides  to  almost  every  question; 
and  without  wishing  to  commit  himself 
or  to  prejudge,  he  hails  the  “League  of 
Liberals  for  the  Disintegration  of  the 
Empire”  as  being,  in  the  Baconian 
sense,  a  light-bearing  institution.  Un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  League  to¬ 
night’s  meeting  is  held.  Let  us  listen, 
if  not  with  agreement,  at  least  with 
sympathy  and  respect,  to  the  eminent 
Batavian  who  has  come  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  brethren  in  the  South  .Af¬ 
rican  Republics. 

And  then  we  launch  out  on  a  shore¬ 
less  sea  of  humanitarian  eloquence 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  Iterate.  Jly 
wife,  w'ho  is  true  to  the  political  tra¬ 
ditions  of  her  family,  is  inclined  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  whole  affair  as  “Stuff.” 
Wreathed  in  primroses,  she  accom¬ 
panied  Mrs.  Barrlngton-Bounderley  to 
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the  Albert  Hall  on  May  8.  She  knows 
that  the  Boers  are  horrid  people,  who 
do  not  wash,  and  who  sleep  six  In  abed. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  once  danced 
with  Sir  Alfred  Milner  when  he  was  a 
Scholar  of  Balliol,  and  not  long  ago 
she  sate  two  off  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
a  dinner-party  at  the  Cashingtons’. 
So  all  her  sympathies  are  on  the  right 
side;  but  I  can  see  breakers  ahead 
which  threaten  my  domestic  peace. 
Bertha,  who  is  always  the  slave  of  the 
last  word,  has  taken  to  reading  “The 
Commonwealth.”  She  has  conceived 
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a  vehement  dislike  of  Capitalists,  and 
is  persuaded  that,  if  social  order  is 
ever  to  be  restored  In  South  Africa, 
the  task  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  So  she  waves 
her  tear-dewed  handkerchief,  and  ap¬ 
plauds  the  Batavian’s  rhetoric;  while 
Bumpstead,  whom  I  should  have  taken 
for  a  True  Blue  Englishman  and  a 
wholesome  Tory,  sits  In  her  pocket 
and  echoes  her  applause.  What  I  see 
Selina  also  sees.  I  catch  her  eye,  and 
tremble  for  the  future. 


“  THE  STARS  OF  MIDNIGHT.” 

With  jewelled  spur  and  dazzling  crest. 

The  belted  warrior  guards  the  West, 

And  waves  his  mighty  sword  to  span 
From  Sirius  to  Aldebaran. 

With  him  I  watch  the  midnight  sky 
And  see  the  glittering  hosts  go  by. 

Till  all  my  heart  is  one  desire 
Towards  those  glorious  sons  of  fire. 

Yet  beauty  such  as  mortals  know 
Can  dwell  not  in  that  fervid  glow, 

Nor  kindred  life  to  that  we  claim 
Abide  within  the  orbs  of  fiame. 

But,  circling  round  each  fiery  spark. 

Arc  worlds  to  us  forever  dark. 

Nor  eye  of  man,  nor  optic  glass 
Those  bounds  of  distance  may  o’erpass. 

t. 

The  beauty  of  the  sunbeam  there 
May  fall  as  genial  and  as  fair. 

And  there  may  Life,  from  primal  cell. 

Repeat  her  long-drawn  miracle. 

With  flower  and  fruit,  with  bird  and  beast. 
May  kindly  Nature  spread  her  feast. 

And  starry  dust  its  worth  avow. 
Transfigured  into  breast  and  brow. 
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O  durk  and  silent  though  ye  be, 

Great  ships  that  sail  the  heavenly  sea, 

It  is  for  you,  our  hearts  should  yearn, 
T’ wards  you,  our  straining  vision  turn! 
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Far  off,  or  near,  by  day,  by  night. 

We  find  ourselves  the  fools  of  sight, 

Pursuers  of  a  faithless  quest. 

Who  seek  the  brightest,  not  the  best 

B.  Paul  Veutnan. 
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“At  dinner,  no  talk,  no  society.  Af¬ 
terwards  Billy  Something  sat  down  to 
the  piano  and  sang.”  So  runs  an  entry 
in  the  portion  of  Charles  Grevllle’s 
journal  written  during  the  late  reign. 
Many  extracts  to  the  same  effect  might 
be  given.  That,  since  the  days  of  the 
Regency,  the  fashionable  world  had 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  must  soon 
fall  to  pieces,  was,  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  a  commonplace,  contradict¬ 
ed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
Among  these  was  the  late  Mr.  George 
Payne,  whose  unrecorded  talks  with 
Greville  entertained  many  hearers  still 
living.  In  their  corner  at  the  New¬ 
market  rooms,  the  two  friends  ex¬ 
changed  more  social  judgments  than 
bets.  The  once  well-known  pair  had 
lived  much  in  the  same  set;  they  com¬ 
bined  the  same  sporting,  political  and 
intellectual  tastes;  and  each  reflected 
the  prejudices  of  the  other.  Both  were 
finished  men  of  the  world;  neither 
could  tolerate  mere  frivolity.  Each 
possessed  an  intelligence  much  above 

*1.  “A  Portion  of  a  Jonmal  Kept  by  Thomas 
Ralkes, Esq., from  1881  to  1847.”  TwotoIs.  London: 
longmans,  1888. 

2.  “Grerllle  Memoirs.”  Second  Series  (1887  to 
1882).  Three TOls.  London: Longmans,  1885. 

8.  “A  Memoir  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
Duchess  of  Teck.”  By  C.  Kinloch  Cooke.  Two  toIs. 
London:  John  Murray,  1200. 

4.  “Motes  from  a  Diary”  (1851  to  1891),  By  Bt. 


the  average;  each  lived  long  enough 
to  lament  its  dissipation  upon  the  turf. 
The  social  group  to  which  Greville  and 
Raikes  belonged  lost,  after  their  dis¬ 
appearance,  Mr.  Alfred  Montgomery 
and,  more  recently.  General  Slacdon- 
nell.  All  these  later  men  had  lived 
with  or  near  the  magnificent  dandies 
who  were  the  products  of  the  Regency, 
and  who,  headed  by  Count  Alfred 
D’Orsay  and  by  Lord  Alvanley,  pro¬ 
longed  their  meetings  at  the  Alfred 
Club  into  Victorian  days. 

For  the  historic  precursors  of  these 
combinations  of  fashion  and  brains, 
one  may  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  model  of  the  “complete  man,” 
I.ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Such  at 
least  is  the  social  and  intellectual  pedi¬ 
gree  which  Payne  and  Greville  alike 
would  have  claimed  for  themselves, 
and  which  possesses  few  surviving  rep¬ 
resentatives  to-day.  The  union  of 
statesmanship  and  sportsmanship  with 
scholarly  taste  and  even  with  literary 
achievement,*  of  cosmopolitan  experl- 

Hon.  Sir  Mountstnart  E.  Grant  Duff.  Ten  toIs. 
London:  John  Murray,  1887-1201. 

5.  “Note*  from  My  Journal.”  By  the  late  Lord 
Osslngton.  London :  John  Murray,  1800. 

8.  “Serenty  Tear*  In  Westminster.”  By  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Mowbray,  Bart.,  M.P.  Edited  by 
his  daughter,  London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood 
1801. 

1  A*  proof  that  these  men  of  fashion  were  scholar 
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ence  with  patriotic  service,  of  study  Before  the  days  of  railway  kings  an- 
wlth  society  and  pleasure,  of  distinc-  other  society  diarist,  Thomas  Raikes, 
tlon  at  Westminster  with  luck  at  New-  had  discovered  that  the  polite  world 
market— this  was  the  Ideal  of  Greville  was  going  to  the  dogs,  that  even  de- 
and  of  Payne,  and  of  most  of  their  baucbery  had  lost  its  former  polish, 
school.  Their  one  notion  of  society  was  that  the  grand  manner  no  longer  ve- 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  organization,  neered  vice,  that  the  men  who  were 
chiefly  composed  of  persons  belonging  once  fastidious  were  now  only  indif- 
to  the  great  Whig  revolution  families,  ferent,  that  in  the  place  of  the  women, 
or  of  their  hangers-on.  The  obverse  of  “grand,  stately,”  with  “thorough-bred 
the  medal  bore  the  image  of  the  Cabl-  heads  and  long  curls,”  the  social  queens 
net  and  the  legislature;  upon  the  re-  or  princesses  were  ladies  whose  jaunty 
verse  were  stamped  the  symbols  of  the  manner  and  devil-may-care  look  sug- 
turf.  Greville,  and  those  who  thought  gested  in  equal  parts  the  Parisian  ac- 
with  him,  could  only  conceive  of  these  tiess  and  the  London  anonyma. 
correlative  systems  as  close  corpora-  Yet,  even  during  the  period  covered 
tions,  to  which  no  one  was  eligible  who  by  this  description,  the  social  structure 
did  not  possess  the  qualifications  of  remained  exclusively  aristocratic,  and 
birth  and  connection  that  belonged  to  its  control  strictly  monarchical.  The  so- 
the  critics  themselves.  For  a  sound  cial  life  of  George  IV  may  have  been 
state  of  society,  a  further  requisite  as  lax  as  that  of  Charles  II;  the  social 
seemed  the  personal  presidency  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  never 
reigning  sovereign,  or  of  some  patri-  greater  or  more  widely  penetrating, 
cian  viceroy  who  claimed  that  dignity  Ibe  favor  of  George  III  had  estab- 
by  inherent  right.  lished  the  position  of  Pitt  as  the  patriot 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  statesman.  To  the  recognition  of 
which  these  men  had  grown  up.  George  George  IV  “Beau”  Brummell  owed  his 
IV  still  occupied  the  throne  when  so-  fashionable  dictatorship  over  his  set 
ciety  began  to  feel  the  democratic  pres-  and  age.  Another  of  the  Regent’s  so- 
sure,  whose  continuous  application  re-  cial  deputies.  Lord  Barrymore,*  chanced 
suited  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  to  appear  hat  in  hand  before  his  pa- 
way  to  that  middle-class  victory  was  tron.  The  head-gear  was  placed  first 
prepared  by  the  rapid  Increase  in  na-  on  a  chair,  then  beneath  its  owner’s 
tional  prosperity  and  population.  Tax-  arm,  with  an  air  that  entranced  the 
ation  had  greatly  decreased.  New  and  first  gentleman  in  Europe.  Immediate- 
profitable  employments  had  been  dls-  ly  went  forth  the  decree  that  all  cour- 
ccvered.  Wage-earners  had  become  tiers  aspirant  should  perfect  them- 
wage-payers.  The  aristocracy  of  selves  in  this  use  of  their  head-cover- 
wealth  had  made  Itself  a  social  power,  iog.  Hence,  in  due  course,  followed  the 
That  very  decadence  of  the  fashionable  crush,  or  opera  hat,  perfected  by  the 
system,  resented  by  Greville,  as  if  spe-  master-mind  of  Gibus.  Other  instances 
cally  reserved  for  his  own  manhood,  of  the  Crown’s  social  prerogative  are 
had,  in  fact,  begun  during  his  infancy,  on  record.  Between  1820  and  1825  tails 

as  well  as  wits,  Raikes  quotes  Fitzpatrick’s  episram  at  the  beBluning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
on  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  now  forgot-  three  brothers  and  their  sister  got  the  nicknames  of 
ten  but  worth  remembering :  Heligate,  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and  Billingsgate, 

“Quse  dea  sublimi  vehltur  per  compita  curru?  while  their  coUege  tutor  came  to  be  known  as  Profli- 

An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipsa  venit?  gate.  The  Earl  of  Barrymore,  the  Regent’s  favorite, 

81  genus  aspiclas,  Juno  cst ;  si  dicta,  Minerva ;  owned  a  house  at  Henley-on-Thames,  where  the'dis- 

Si  spectas  oculos.  Mater  Amoris  erit.”  slpatlon‘<  of  Wilkes  at  Medmenham  Abbey  were 

*  Of  this  Barrymore  family,  all  the  members  were  reprodn<-ed  under  royal  patronage.  ^ 

notorious  in  the  fashionable  or  fast  life  of  London  .  .  .  ! 
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grew  shorter  and  the  frock  coat  came 
in,  solely  on  the  example  of  Carlton 
House.  George  IV  liked  French  cook¬ 
ery;  his  chef’s  genius  proved  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Wattier’s  Club;  a  little  later 
followed  the  reign  of  Francatelll’  at 
Crockford’s.  Of  this  epoch  and  of  this 
royal  patronage,  the  dish  known  as 
supreme  de  volaille  Is  the  culinary  mon¬ 
ument.  Many  details  as  to  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  time  are  equally 
significant  of  its  aristocratic  and  mon¬ 
archical  ordering.  The  shrewd  Scots¬ 
man,  Almack,  had  opened  his  Assem¬ 
bly-rooms  In  King  Street,  St.  James’s, 
in  February,  1765.  About  the  same 
time  the  opera,  first  naturalized  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
greatly  grew  In  favor.  Almack’s  could 
not,  in  the  earlier  days,  be  entered 
without  the  voucher  of  a  patroness— 
I.ady  Jersey,  or  someone  of  the  same 
quality.  Covent  Garden,  or  the  house 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Haymarket,  long 
known  as  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  was 
closed  on  subscription  nights  to  all  not 
equipped  with  the  same  credentials. 
Hard  by,  however,  in  Pall  Mall  and 
St.  James’s,  appeared  the  heralds  of 
the  democratic  advance.  The  old  sub¬ 
scription  clubs  had  grown  out  of  cof¬ 
fee-houses;  their  proprietors  paid 
themselves  from  the  revenues  of  the 
hazard  table.  About  1820  a  new  period 
in  clubland  opened.  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James’s  overflowed  with  half-pay  ofll- 
cers  home  from  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  United  Service  Club  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1819;  other  institutions  of  the 
same  kind  followed.  In  Its  proprietary 
stage,  as  a  development  from  a  coffee¬ 
house  germ,  the  club  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  haunt  of  costly  profligacy.  It 
now  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  co¬ 
operative  home  for  thrifty  gentlemen. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  region  of  these 

>  FrftncateUi,  born  1808,  llrert  till  1878.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Crockford’i  he  was  at  the  St.  James’s  Hotel, 
Ficcadllly. 


joint-stock  caravanserais,  London 
found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  great  so¬ 
cial  change,  whose  signs  were  visible 
In  certain  novelties  of  street  traflSc.  On 
an  August  day  towards  the  close  of 
the  Georgian  period  the  diarist  Crabb 
Robinson,  when  visiting  Paris,  had 
seen  a  thing  called  an  omnibus.  By 
Christmas  he  prophesies  these  vehicles 
will  have  appeared  In  London.  A  move¬ 
ment  in  that  direction  had,  indeed,  al¬ 
ready  begun.  In  1815  the  public  con¬ 
veyances  of  our  metropolis  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  six  hundred  hackney- 
coaches.  Within  another  generation 
the  coaches  had  Increased  to  thirteen 
hundred.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
hundred  cabriolets  were  plying  for 
hire.  Then  came  the  fulfilment  of  Rob¬ 
inson’s  prediction.  SbiUibeer’s  omni¬ 
buses,  drawn  by  three  horses,  carried 
twenty  inside  fares  and  nine  outside. 
Competition  speedily  brought  down 
prices;  first,  new  cabriolet  companies 
charged  one-third  less  than  the  hack¬ 
neys;  then  followed  other  omnibus 
companies;  hansom  cabs  began  to  ply 
three  years  before  the  late  Queen’s  ac¬ 
cession,  and  soon  became  popular. 
Other  locomotive  conveniences  came 
in.  So  early  as  1800  Benjamin  Outram 
had  introduced  an  Improvement  in  the 
rails  along  which,  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  heavily  laden  Vehicles  then  ran. 
The  next  year  the  Outram  Invention 
showed  Itself  in  the  first  metropolitan 
tramroad  from  Croydon  to  Wands¬ 
worth. 

The  comfortable  or  opulent  suburban 
life  of  London  was  now  beginning. 
During  the  later  years  of  George  III 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors, 
the  population  of  the  capital  increased 
from  an  average  of  twenty-two  per 
acre  to  fifty-one  per  acre.  Directly  the 
City  ceased  to  be  the  living-place  of  Its 
business  population,  the  fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  to  whom  London  meant 
only  the  SL  James’s  district  or  May- 
fair,  began  to  complain  that  the  “cits,” 
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whose  homes  were  now  in  Bayswater 
or  Chelsea,  invaded  their  favorite 
thoroughfare.  Bond  Street.  The  Whig 
friends  of  the  people,  once  the  Prince’s 
favorite  companions,  showed  them¬ 
selves  strong  conservatives  in  a  topo¬ 
graphical  sense.  They  could  not  be 
induced  to  exchange  their  Bond  Street 
haunt  for  the  Quadrant,  which  bore 
their  patron’s  name.  They  had  already 
protested  vainly  against  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  iron  railings  for  the  solid  wall 
that  formerly  encircled  Hyde  Park. 
The  King  himself  risked  disfavor  with 
his  satellites  by  encouraging  metro¬ 
politan  improvements  of  a  generally 
attractive  kind.  The  parks  were  laid 
out  anew.  North  and  west  of  the 
Marble  Arch  were  built  rows  of  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  furnished  with  all  modern 
improvements.  These  abodes  at  once 
became  in  great  demand  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  classes, 
which  henceforward  gradually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  political  families.  Di¬ 
rectly  the  newcomers  promenaded 
Bond  Street,  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  old  Whig  regime  protested 
that  London  was  becoming  uninhabit¬ 
able  for  people  of  good  condition. 

Thus  spoke  the  earlier  prophets  of 
social  disintegration.  The  Reform  Act, 
“by  opening  the  fioodgates  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  to  sweep  away  all  social  land¬ 
marks,  and  destroy  the  monarchy  as  it 
had  already  stultified  the  House  of 
Lords.”  By  its  close  association  with 
the  territorial  interest  the  House  of 
Commons  had  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  representative  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  Continent,  and  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  great  safeguard  against  dem¬ 
ocratic  and  destructive  legislation. 
This  connection  was  threatened,  or,  as 
some  thought,  destroyed,  by  the  ten 
pound  suffrage.  The  Bill  abolished  the 
nomination  boroughs,  the  strongholds 
of  Whig  aristocracy,  and  gave  three- 
fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
more  or  less  independent  cities.  Only 


a  few  sanguine  persons  believed  that 
the  Chandos  clause,  giving  a  vote  to 
tenant  farmers,  could  preserve  the  con¬ 
stitutional  balance  between  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  the  democratic  forces.  The 
Lord  Carnarvon  of  those  days,  a  Whig, 
left  out  of  the  Grey  Cabinet,  had  de¬ 
lighted  society  by  describing  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  the  plan  of  one  who  must  either 
have  a  fool’s  head  on  his  shoulders  or 
a  traitor’s  heart  in  his  bosom. 

The  Bill— “the  whole  Bill,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Bill”—  became  law.  The 
Crown  and  the  Church  continued  to 
exist  The  personnel  of  Parliament  un¬ 
derwent  no  sudden  transformation. 
For  a  doomed  polity,  on  the  brink  of  a 
volcano,  society  displayed  considerable 
equanimity;  it  continued  to  dance,  dine 
and  play.  Continental  spectators,  who 
knew,  and  saw  more  of  the  game  than 
the  players  themselves,  shrewdly  re¬ 
marked  that  society  in  England  was 
not  suffering  from  the  Reform  Bill  at 
home,  but  from  an  unusually  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  the  old  British  malady  the 
spleen.  Independent  testimony  to  that 
view  is  Incidentally  furnished  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  bis  “Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister.”  The  fine  and  fashion¬ 
able  people  of  those  days  seem  to  have 
been  attacked  by  revolution  on  the 
nerves.  Thackeray  satirized  the  com¬ 
plaint  when  he  contrasted  the  late  duke 
entering  London  in  a  chariot  and  four, 
by  the  Great  North  Road,  with  his  suc¬ 
cessor  sneaking  into  a  hansom  cab  at 
Euston  Square  terminus.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  puts  the  same  truth  more  pro¬ 
saically  when  he  laments  the  contempt 
of  appearances  displayed  by  certain 
Hampshire  nobles  who  actually,  within 
a  few  years  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
drove  into  the  tpwn  of  Christchurch  in 
a  pair-horsed  barouche  instead  of  in  a 
carriage  and  four  with  outriders. 
Worse  still,  when  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  his  brother  went  to  Eton  in  1821, 
they  were  the  only  two  boys,  except 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  John 
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Scott,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
sons,  who  brought  with  them  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor. 

The  Reform  Act  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  at  Westminster  of  a  new 
type  of  member,  such  as  Joseph  Hume, 
the  Radical;  but  the  personnel  of  the 
Lower  House  was  not  at  first  generally 
affected  by  the  change.  Till  the  era 
of  railway  enterprise  and  speculation 
set  In,  the  element  that  chiefiy  gave 
color  and  character  to  the  popular 
chamber  differed  little  from  that  which 
dominates  the  Upper  House  to-day.  Nor 
was  the  polite  world  in  England  visit¬ 
ed  by  any  French  scares  more  recent 
than  those  of  the  eighteenth  century 
terror.  The  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  Revolution  of  July  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  had  exercised  a  reassuring 
Influence  In  England;  it  did  much  to¬ 
wards  reconciling  the  middle  classes 
to  the  political  prospect  opened  by  the 
Act  of  1832.  Society,  however,  or  at 
least  that  section  of  it  that  to  men  like 
Grevllle  and  Raikes  meant  only  a  little 
less  than  the  entire  universe,  would  not 
let  Itself  be  so  easily  exorcised  of  its 
terrors.  It  did  not  really  know  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  its  alarm.  Its  ap¬ 
prehensions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
scarcely  due  to  political  causes  at  all, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  they  were 
the  less  easy  to  allay. 

The  Jeremiahs  of  the  hour  found 
their  inspiration  in  the  social  as  easily 
as  in  the  political  atmosphere.  Be¬ 
tween  1832  and  1837  the  earliest  revival 
of  the  mediaeval  influenza  afflicted  the 
West-End.  Wealthy  Invalids,  real  and 
imaginary,  migrating  to  the  pleasure- 
liaunts  of  France  and  Italy,  spoke  of 
themselves  as  political  fugitives  from 
a  Radical-ridden  country  rather  than 
from  a  foggy  climate.  In  which  gloomy 
weather  and  social  miscarriages  had 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  successive  sea¬ 
sons.  The  vulgarization  of  Almack’s, 
both  club  and  rooms,  may  have  been, 
in  part  at  least,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 


lington  himself  hinted  to  Lady  Jersey^ 
the  phantom  of  a  dyspeptic  imagina¬ 
tion;  but  it  was  a  source  of  loud  and 
frequent  complaint  in  fashionable  com¬ 
pany.  Almack’s  Club  occupied  in  Pall 
Mall  the  site  of  the  present  Marl¬ 
borough  Club.  It  was  the  scene  of 
Charles  Fox’s  chief  losings  at  the  fany 
table.  In  one  of  its  ante-rooms,  thence 
called  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  waited 
the  Hebrew  money-lenders  who  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money  to  cover  the  night’a 
losses.  The  modish  and  at  first  rigidly 
select  casino  in  King  Street  hard  by, 
belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  had 
been  started  about  the  same  time 
(1765).  The  club  has  disappeared;  the 
rooms  have  undergone  a  tj'pical  change. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Almack’s  Rooms 
are  a  sort  of  parable  of  those  experi¬ 
enced  by  their  fashionable  frequenters. 
To  talk  as  if  each  new  season  must 
assuredly  be  the  last,  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  cant  of  the  period.  Fifty  years 
ago  Thomas  Raikes  was  dead,  and 
Grevllle  and  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
passed  from  young  men  of  pleasure  and 
ton  into  old-world  veterans.  As  little 
in  their  age  as  in  their  youth  did  there 
exist  serious  reason  for  anticipating 
those  destructive  transformations 
which  in  all  epochs,  since  polite  life  be¬ 
gan  to  be  a  complex  organization,  have 
affrighted  the  imaginations  of  our  so¬ 
cial  Cassandras.  Eventually  the  select 
Almack’s  passed  Into  the  universal 
Willis’s  Rooms.  The  place  once  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  a  single  interest  or  class 
has  become  the  mirror  and  the  meet¬ 
ing-ground  of  all  interests  and  coteries. 
The  change,  of  which  a  single  building- 
is  thus  the  monument,  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  experience  of  the  whole 
fashionable  world. 

There  has  been  no  revolution,  but 
continuous  development  Without  beliiff 
altogether  dismembered  into  Greville’s 
“gangs,”  society  has  experienced  a  dis¬ 
integration  into  sets,  the  members  of 
which,  as  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff’s 
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last  volumes  remind  us,  are  united 
amongst  themselves  by  the  ties  of  com> 
mon  interest  for  the  most  part  not  po¬ 
litical.  At  the  time  when  Greville  and 
Raikes  began  their  journals,  those  so¬ 
cial  changes  bad  already  set  in,  which, 
continued  to  the  present  day,  have  In- 
vested  the  polite  world  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  and  with  interests  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  our  ancestors  knew. 
The  germs  of  those  new  and  higher 
subjects  of  thought  and  pursuit  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  become 
new  principles  of  social  organization, 
were  struggling  into  existence  during 
the  half  century  between  1789  and 
1840.  During  this  period  fine  or  fash¬ 
ionable  society  began  to  be  stirred  by 
influences  more  permanently  quicken¬ 
ing  and  elevating  than  those  of  poli¬ 
tics.  About  Holland  House,  as  a  social 
and  Intellectual  centre,  Macaulay’s  fa¬ 
mous  account  admits  of  no  addition. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  till  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Lady 
Holland’s  drawing-room  welcomed 
every  Englishman  notable  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  action  and  of  thought,  as 
well  as,  at  one  time  or  another,  every 
foreigner  of  distinction  who  visited 
these  shores.  The  Kensington  host  and 
hostess,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
though  the  best  known,  were  far  from 
being  the  only  indefatigable  members 
of  their  class.  Long  before  even  Lady 
Blessington  and  Count  d’Orsay  occu¬ 
pied  Gore  House,  their  receptions  in 
Seamore  Place  had  been  burlesqued 
by  Dickens.  London  is  now  so  exult¬ 
antly  conscious  of  its  latter-day  cosmo¬ 
politanism  as  to  forget  or  Ignore  that 
some  threescore  and  ten  years  ago,  its 
most  modern  hospitalities  were  being 
foreshadowed  by  international  dinner¬ 
parties  and  drawing-rooms.  Baron 
Nleumann,  the  secretary  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Legation  In  Tx>ndon,  bad  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Before  his  removal  to  Florence,  his 
London  house  was  ever  open  to  well- 


introduced  guests  of  all  nationalities 
and  tongues;  it  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  deserves 
historically  to  be  remembered  as  the 
flrst  well-deflned  centre  of  that  cosmo¬ 
politan  London,  which  is  too  often 
spoken  of  as  the  exclusive  Invention  of 
later  Victorian  years.  Before  the 
epoch  of  the  Nieumann  hospitalities  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  politics  had  practical¬ 
ly  been  conflned  to  professional  experts 
and  students;  continental  affairs  now 
successfully  competed  with  Whig  and 
'Tory  partisanship  as  an  Interest  for 
fashionable  society  at  large. 

Nor  did  the  literary  and  miscella¬ 
neous  causeries  of  Gore  and  Holland 
House,  or  the  details  of  statesmanship 
beyond  the  four  seas,  discussed  in  the 
Nleumann  drawing-room,  constitute  the 
only  signs  that  the  mind  of  polite  Lon¬ 
don  languished  for  something  more  full 
and  free  than  the  political  atmosphere 
which  it  had  hitherto  exclusively  in¬ 
haled.  The  D’Orsay-Blesslngton  period 
was  also  that  of  literary  annuals,  then 
generally  called  albums  or  keepsakes. 
Lady  Blessington,  herself  an  editress 
of  such  a  miscellany  (1835),  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  polite  readers  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  then  chiefly  known  as  a  rather 
second-rate  dandy.  His  contribution 
to  the  “Keepsake,”  entitled  the  “Car¬ 
rier  Pigeon,”  Includes  among  its  char¬ 
acters  a  Lothalr.  Some  touches  in  this 
sketch,  seen  by  the  light  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  performance,  seem  fairly  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
novel  which  the  late  Mr.  Froude  de¬ 
scribed  as  Incomparably  Disraeli’s 
best.  The  same  collection  contains  also 
some  verses  by  the  future  Conservative 
leader  on  the  portrait  of  the  then  Lady 
Mahon,  afterwards  Countess  of  Stan¬ 
hope.  These  lines  were  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  that  at  the  time  their  author  was 
IK)inted  to.  not  as  a  coming  statesman, 
but  as  a  possible  Byron. 

In  Sir  Charles  Murray,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  there  passed  away  the  last 
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survivor  of  the  guests  at  the  breakfast 
parties  of  Samuel  Rogers,  in  the  Park 
Place  room,  whose  view  across  the 
Green  Park  has  been  so  often  de¬ 
scribed.  Science  had  become  not  less 
of  a  social  Interest  than  letters.  The 
modish  periodicals,  caricatured  by 
Thackeray  in  “Pendennls,”  had  popu¬ 
larized  the  pen  in  hands  that  usually 
held  only  the  fan  or  the  cigar.  These 
magazines  have  been  much  laughed  at; 
they  are,  however,  not  without  historic 
Importance;  they  may  even  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  precursors  of  those  more  sol¬ 
emn  periodicals  of  the  present  day 
whose  contributors,  for  the  most  part 
persons  of  high  rank  or  position,  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other  in  signed  contri¬ 
butions,  printed  in  the  order  of  the  so¬ 
cial  precedence  belonging  to  their  writ¬ 
ers.  Physical  enquiry,  since  the  days 
of  Charles  II,  had  ranked  high  among 
studies  not  unbecoming  a  gentleman 
or  a  prince.  Of  the  growing  acceptance 
tliroughout  all  circles  of  polished  so¬ 
ciety  which  scientific  studies  since  then 
liave  found.  Sir  Mountstuarc  Grant 
Duff  tells  us  much  that  is  new,  true, 
and  permanently  valuable. 

In  this  way,  at  a  period  now  practi¬ 
cally  forgotten,  grew  up  those  new  in¬ 
terests  which  in  the  present  day  have 
largely  superseded  politics  as  an  or¬ 
ganizing  principle  of  refined  life.  So¬ 
ciety  was  being  educated  out  of  con¬ 
ventional  politics  into  more  Intellectual 
tastes  by  the  instructive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  examples  of  men,  not  born  into 
great  position,  who,  by  brilliancy  of 
talent  and  width  of  knowledge,  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  ascendency,  comparable  with 
that  of  Samuel  Johnson  In  an  earlier 
age,  over  the  most  exclusive  sets  in  the 
West-End  world.  Wits  and  talkers,  so 
attractive  in  their  different  ways  as 
Thomas  Moore  and  Lord  Macaulay, 
permeated  other  circles  than  those  in 
which  they  themselves  moved.  The 
late  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Froude  have  perpetuated  the 


breakfast-party  as  a  social  rite  to  our 
own  time.  Some  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago  it  was  an  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline  whose  infiuence  made  Itself  felt 
far  bej’ond  the  limits  of  the  guests 
themselves.  Other  agencies  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  had  an  educational  value  even 
more  noticeable  and  immediate.  The 
British  Association  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  York  in  1831,  Its  two  chief  or¬ 
ganizers,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  agreed  in  think¬ 
ing  that  Faraday’s  lectures  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  Institution  and  Carlyle’s  discourses 
at  Willis’s  Rooms  played  an  essential 
part  in  preparing  the  popular  mind  to 
appreciate  the  new  movement. 

The  foregoing  retrospect  may  sufllce 
to  show  the  gradual  development,  in 
the  polite  life  of  England,  of  new  in¬ 
terests,  resented  and  denounced  by  ex¬ 
clusive  and  reactionary  critics  such  as 
we  have  now  glanced  at,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  more  accessible  than  the  politi¬ 
cal  or  sporting  pursuits,  regarded  by 
Greville  and  his  friends  as  alone  de¬ 
serving  to  regulate  or  to  color  social 
Intercourse.  Tht;  real  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  never  been  put  better  than  in 
the  statements  and  sketches  contained 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  last  novel,  “En- 
dymion.”  “At  this  time  London  was  a 
very  dull  city,  instead  of  being,  ns  it 
la  now,  a  very  amusing  one.’’  The  pre¬ 
dictions  of  impending  doom  proceeded 
chiefiy  from  Whig  pessimists.  The 
tone  adopted  by  the  chief  newspapers 
of  the  day,  even  by  the  sanguine 
“Times,”  became  increasingly  gloomy. 
Authority  of  all  sorts  was  menaced. 
The  aristocracy  were  threatened.  The 
Crown  had  become  a  mere  cipher.  A 
few  days  after  the  fulmination  from 
Printing  House  Square.  Raikes  is  walk¬ 
ing  round  the  Royal  Exchange;  he  no¬ 
tices  that  in  the  enceinte,  to  be  adorned 
with  statues  of  all  our  kings,  only  two 
niches  remain  vacant;  one  is  destined 
for  William  IV,  another,  the  sole  re- 
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maining  vacancy,  for  King  William’s 
successor.  Some  people,  characteristi¬ 
cally  comments  the  diarist,  might  think 
this  ominous.  In  the  once  familiar  dog¬ 
gerel  of  some  mock-heroic  lines  it 
ndght  have  been  said  indeed— 

The  air  is  full  of  omens.  Scarce  had  I 
set 

My  foot  outside  the  threshold  ere 
I  met 

A  dog.  He  barked;  full  well  that  bark 
I  knew. 

I  met  another  dog,  and  he  barked  too. 

The  very  creator  of  modern  Conser¬ 
vatism  was  quoted  in  support  of  the 
socio-political  grumblers  of  the  hour. 
Had  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  his  respect  for  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  of  Intellect,  and  withheld 
it  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth? 
Had  not  Mr.  Raikes  himself  at 
White’s  Club  recently  met  Sir  C. 
Manners  Sutton,  one  of  Mr.  Deni¬ 
son’s  predecessors  in  the  chair,  and 
heard  from  him  what  appeared  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  Peel’s  opinion  on  the  vul¬ 
garization  of  St  Stephen’s?*  As  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  only  give  it 
rope,  it  would  destroy  itself;  and  tlie 
country,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of 
statesmen  belonging  to  country  fami¬ 
lies,  would  revolt  against  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  political  parvenus.  Peel’s  an¬ 
tithesis  of  the  power  conferred  by 
wealth  to  that  conferred  by  birth  or 
brains,  obviously  a  cross-division  and 
not  worth  repeating,  reflected  the  so¬ 
cial  prejudices  of  the  moment.  It  was 
on  the  lips  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair. 
Plutocracy,  or,  as  some  called  it,  shop- 
ocracy,  was  now  found  to  have  fatally 
tainted  the  organization  of  the  polite 
world;  the  welcome  accorded  to  indus¬ 
trial  millionares,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  would  leave  no  place  in 

*  “The  Speaker  said  to  me  at  White’s  this  morning, 
“It  is  the  fashion  to  compliment  me  on  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  forms  of  the  House  and  the  rules  in 
debates,  but  all  my  past  experience  in  Parliament  is 
positively  good  for  nothing;  the  business  in  the 


fashionable  London  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  country  gentlemen  or 
even  of  the  smaller  nobility. 

Till  the  crash  of  his  quickly-made 
fortunes  within  two  years  of  the 
Queen’s  accession,  the  York  linen-dra¬ 
per’s  son  (notorious  as  the  “railway 
king’’),  Hudson,  lived  at  Albert  Gate 
in  the  house  which  is  to-day  tlie 
French  Embassy.  Here  was  held  the 
first  of  those  extravagant  hospitalities 
which  inspired  the  old  acres  with  .so 
great  a  dread,  real  or  affected,  for  tlie 
new  wealth.  In  the  morning  Mrs. 
Hudson  horrified  ladies  of  older  position 
and  of  more  subdued  tastes  by  driving 
through  Hyde  Park  in  a  carriage  so 
loudly  painted  that  its  colors  were  said 
to  drown  the  rumble  of  its  heavy 
wheels;  in  the  evening  she  held  re¬ 
ceptions  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  more  than  one  of  the  royal  princes 
condescended  to  attend.  Long  before 
this,  however,  wealth  had  taken  its 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  social  forces. 
The  financial  predominance  of  the 
Rothschilds  throughout  Europe  began 
with  the  nineteenth  century;  their  so¬ 
cial  sovereignty  dates  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Victorian  age;  their  com¬ 
patriots,  the  Goldschmidts,  had  won 
recognition  from  the  court  of  George 
III,  who,  when  at  Windsor,  often  visit¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  family  at  his  coun¬ 
try  house  between  Sheen  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  Paris  society  opened  its  arms 
to  prosperous  and  intelligent  Hebrews 
rather  earlier  than  did  that  of  London. 
In  1839  la  haute  finance  and  la  haute 
politique  met  almost  nightly  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  French  representatives 
of  the  Rothschild  dynasty.  Then  it 
was  that  Lord  Malmesbury,  on  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  vieille  noblesse  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  was  surprised 
to  meet,  among  the  dinner-guests  of 

House  is  carried  on  so  differently  from  the  former 
system  that  T  am,  in  fact,  as  great  a  novice  as  any  of 
them.’  ’’— Raikes’s  ‘  Journal  ’  (2nd  March,  1888),  vol. 
1, p.  100. 
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the  Semitic  capitalists,  families  of  am¬ 
bassadorial  rank  like  the  Apponyis  or 
Sebastianis,  as  well  as  Whig  noblemen 
not  less  exclusive  than  Lord  Granville 
himself.  This  social  fusion  between  the 
two  powers  of  wealth  and  rank  Is  only 
one  among  many  instances,  which 
show  that  the  social  evils  complained  of 
by  latter-day  Jeremiahs  were  already 
firmly  rooted  in  the  polite  world  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Whether,  therefore}  in  respect  to  the 
decreaslngly  exclusive  tastes  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  society,  or  its  more  repre¬ 
sentative  composition,  Grevllle’s  charge 
of  decadence  might  have  been  made, 
with  not  less  good  reason,  a  generation 
before  or  a  generation  after  the  Whig 
enlargement  of  the  electoral  body. 
The  conventional  complaint,  in  one 
form  or  another,  had  indeed  been  a 
commonplace  in  reactionary  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Hanoverian  epoch.  Smollett  in 
“Roderick  Random”  had  something  to 
say  Incidentally  on  the  subject,  though 
not  so  much  as  his  rival  Fielding. 
Squire  Western,  when  roundly  cursing 
the  Hanover  rats,  with  all  their  social 
and  political  environment,  had  in  fact 
anticipated  the  more  refined  but  scarce¬ 
ly  less  extravagant  generalizations  and 
predictions  of  the  later  social  and  po¬ 
litical  croakers.  In  other  words,  the 
social  and  political  circumstances  of 
the  time,  expressed  in  the  growing  as¬ 
cendency  of  a  wealthy  middle  class, 
■w  hich  rendered  such  a  change  inevita¬ 
ble,  were  absurdly  thought  to  prelude  a 
dispensation  of  “liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,”  in  which  no  place  would 
be  left  for  the  life  of  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  clubs.  The  narrow  and  sec¬ 
tarian  basis,  on  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fashion  had  formerly  rested,  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  varied  life  and 
the  growing  activity  of  fresh  elements 
and  new  interests  which,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Victorian  era,  were  to  animate  so¬ 
cial  Intercourse. 
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The  Journals  of  Speaker  Denison  and 
Sir  John  Mowbray,  and  the  numerous 
volumes  of  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
Duff’s  diaries,  cover  much  the  same 
period.  Each  of  these  records  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  conditions  nearly  identical 
with  those  prevailing  to-day,  long  after 
the  social  Mh&cle,  which  seemed  to 
their  predecessors  inevitable,  was 
overdue.  Within  the  period,  therefore, 
occupied  by  these  later  writers,  ought, 
if  anywhere,  to  be  found  something 
like  the  fulfillment  of  the  dismal  vati¬ 
cinations  formulated  by  the  earlier 
seers.  John  Evelyn  Denison  belonged 
pre-eminently  to  the  social  order  doomed 
to  extinction  by  the  legislation  which 
changed  our  parliamentary  system 
fi’om  a  name  to  a  reality.  During 
many  generations  his  ancestors  had 
been  the  “men  of  metal  and  acres” 
whose  support  was  forfeited  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  declared  against 
the  Corn  Laws.  After  the  usual  train¬ 
ing  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  Mr.  Denison 
became,  by  his  father’s  death,  the  head 
of  an  old  family  and  the  master  of  a 
large  estate— Osslngton  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  To  the  business  and  associations 
of  quarter  sessions  not  less  than  to  the 
discipline  of  school  and  college,  Mr. 
Denison  used  to  declare  himself  in¬ 
debted  for  the  tact,  impartiality  and 
discrimination  displayed  by  him  in  the 
chair  at  St  Stephen’s.  He  had  sat  in 
the  unreformed  Parliament  for  New- 
castle-under-Lyne  and  for  Hastings; his 
knowledge  of  oflicial  life,  as  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  began  under 
Canning.  By  birth  a  Whig,  he  connect¬ 
ed  himself  by  marriage  with  a  great 
Whig  revolutionary  family.  Here  then 
was  a  man  whose  ancestral  Influences 
and  later  relationships  would  have  pre¬ 
disposed  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
social  ideas  of  the  patrician  Grevllle, 
of  the  ennobled  Fltz-Harrls,  and  of  the 
fastidiously  dandified  Raikes.  Their 
prejudices,  social  and  political,  would 
naturally  have  been  his.  His  expert- 
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ence  might  therefore  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  verify  the  apprehensions 
which  the  scared  imagination  of  his 
elders  had  conjured  up. 

Lord  Ossington’s  journal  is  not  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  reminiscences; 
it  is  rather  a  critical  review  of  leading 
incidents  in  the  official  life  of  the 
House  from  1857  to  1872.  It  therefore 
comes  within  the  scope  of  his  work  to 
notice  any  deviations  on  the  part  of 
members  from  strict  parliamentary 
rules.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  depressing  forecast  for 
which  Raikes  had  found  (1833)  justi¬ 
fication  in  Speaker  Sutton’s  words 
about  the  reformed  House.  By  1857  the 
successful  capitalists  and  well-to-do 
traders  who,  a  score  of  years  earlier, 
had  entered  St  Stephen’s,  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  to  good  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  at  least  significant  that  the 
only  approach  to  irregularity  recorded 
in  the  Denison  diary  was  committed 
by  a  Tory  representative  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  interest,  whose  family  had  sat 
in  the  House  for  four  generations,  and 
who  was  himself  a  pattern  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  propriety.  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Wortley,  on  March  17,  1859,  rose  to 
make  a  personal  complaint  of  having 
been  ill-reported  in  a  newspaper.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Wortley  did  not 
make  it  clear  that  he  would  conclude 
with  a  motion  related,  as  that  for  the 
adjournment  was  not,  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  remarks;  secondly,  the 
House  did  not,  and  does  not  even  now, 
recognize  the  reports  of  its  debates;  so 
“the  Incorrectness  of  that  particular 
version  could  not  come  within  its  cog¬ 
nizance.”  The  Commons,  therefore, 
agreed  with  their  president  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  whole  proceeding  Irregular. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  has 
not  longsincedled.  During  her  married 
life  she  held  in  the  Carlton  Terrace  quar¬ 
ter,  a  political  «olon,  which  at  the  time 
was  very  successful,  and  the  retro¬ 
spect  of  which  to-day  is  full  of  Interest 


It  is  in  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley’s  drawing¬ 
room  that  the  opening  scene  of 
“Endymion”  is  laid.  On  December  3rd, 
1852,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Lord  Derby’s 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought 
in  his  budget.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  a 
week  later.  The  budget  was  defeated 
by  305  to  286.  The  victorious  orator 
concluded  just  in  time  to  keep  a  dinner 
engagement  near  Pall  Mall,  That 
evening,  in  Mrs.  Stuart  Woftley’s 
drawing-room,  the  tale  of  the  great 
duel  at  St  Stephen’s  between  the  two 
champions  was  told  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  Aberdeen  Coalitoii 
Ministry  was  discussed.  According  to 
one  account,  that  favored  by  Abraham 
Hayward,  it  was  also  as  Mrs.  Stuart 
Wortley’s  guests  that  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  met  socially  for  the  last  time; 
but  the  late  Lord  Granville  inclined  to 
place  the  scene  of  that  incident  at 
Lady  Derby’s  in  St.  James’s  Square. 

To  pass  to  the  social  life  of  the  two 
great  parties;  the  Liberals  are  general¬ 
ly  supposed  to  have  succeeded  better  in 
the  drawing-rooms,  the  Conservatives 
in  the  clubs.  That  view  is  not  entirely 
supported  by  all  the  facts.  The  Lady 
Jersey  presented  as  the  Zenobia  of 
“Endymion”  first  appears  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  which  the  novelist  has 
sketched  from  his  memory  of  Mrs.  Stu¬ 
art  Wortley’s  parties.  In  the  period 
so  depicted.  Lady  Jersey’s  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  was  the  one  social 
agency  on  the  Tory  side  which  coun¬ 
terbalanced  the  social  attractions  of 
Cambridge  House  and  Lansdowne 
House.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those 
about  him  dwelt  rather  bitterly  on  the 
check  given  to  the  Conservative  reac¬ 
tion  during  the  thirties  by  the  lack  of 
proper  social  machinery.  Clubs  in  Pall 
Mall  seemed  more  of  a  party  want  than 
houses  in  Mayfair.  White’s  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  identified  with  the  Tory  con¬ 
nection;  gradually  it  lost  all  political 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  Brookes’s 
continued  to  be,  as  in  name  it  is  to 
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this  day,  exclusively  a  place  of  Whig 
reunion.  Raikes  was  invited,  in  1832, 
to  assist  at  the  new  Tory  insti- 
tutioo,  for  which  Lord  Kensington’s 
house  in  Carlton  Gardens  had  been  tak¬ 
en;  the  diarist  forgot  to  say  that  the 
Carlton  Club  immediately  grew  out  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Conservative  Whip, 
stiil  best  remembered  as  “Billy” 
Holmes,  who  was  complimented  by 
his  political  chiefs  on  the  happy 
thought.  The  Junior  Carlton  originated 
in  much  the  same  way.  Mr.  Markham 
Spofforth,  then  the  election  manager  of 
the  party,  was  beset  by  applications 
from  his  provincial  agents  to  promote 
their  candidature  at  the  Carlton  or 
the  Conservative.  That  proved  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Mr.  SpofiPorth  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli,  a 
supplementary  institution.  Lord  Der- 
l)y,  then  the  Tory  leader,  at  first  de¬ 
murred,  but  ultimately  signified  his  ap- 
pi-oval,  “provided  that  the  curtain  did 
not  rise  till  the  stage  was  full.”  At 
first  the  result  seemed  disappointing; 
but  soon  the  applications  were  counted 
by  thousands,  and  prosperity  Increased 
till  the  present  dimensions  and  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club  were 
finally  attained. 

Within  the  last  generation,  however, 
the  whole  socio-political  situation  has 
changed.  The  Liberal  descendants  of  the 
old  Whigs  have  been  left  without  any 
place  of  social  rallying,  such  as  Cam¬ 
bridge  House  used  to  be  in  Palmer- 
stonian  days.  Nor  are  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  much  better  off  in  this  respect 
In  1886  the  late  Lady  Salisbury,  as 
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Ing-rooms;  the  variety  of  the  guests 
gave  special  interest  to  their  meetings. 
The  divisional  chiefs,  as  well  as  “the 
average  M.  P.  and  his  wife,”  were,  in¬ 
deed,  generally  there;  but  Lady  Salis¬ 
bury  judiciously  blended  political  in¬ 
gredients  with  others  having  no  con¬ 
nection  with  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  One  other  illustration  of  the  old 
order  survived  till  quite  recent  times. 
Not  till  Mr.  Milner-Gibson’s  death  in 
1884  were  the  miscellaneous  gather¬ 
ings  at  the  comer  house  in  Brooke 
Street,  so  well  remembered  by  many 
still  living,  altogether  discontinued; 
while,  down  to  the  time  of  the  host’s 
defeat  at  Ashton  (1868),  the  Milner- 
Gibson’s  hospitalities  sensibly  helped 
to  organize  and  even  popularize  the 
new  Liberalism.  They  bore,  however, 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Gore 
House  parties  of  Lady  Blessington  and 
Count  d’Orsay  than  to  the  earlier  and 
more  orthodox  gatherings  at  Holland 
or  Landsdowne  House;  and  they  were 
chlefiy  remarkable  for  the  social  inter¬ 
course  first  regularly  promoted  by 
them,  between  representatives  of  let¬ 
ters,  art  and  journalism,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  parliamentary  army  on 
both  sides.  But,  at  the  outset  of  the 
twentieth  century,  political  parties  are 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past  The 
dining-table  and  the  drawing-room 
have  ceased  to  be  a  principal  agency 
for  preventing  the  people’s  represen¬ 
tative  from  straying  into  the  wrong 
lobby.  So  far  Grevllle’s  anticipation 
1.S  justified  by  the  event  To  this  ex¬ 
tent  society  Is  replaced  by  gangs. 


}  Avife  of  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  Hence  the  want  in  Sir  Mountstuart 
i  I.ords,  did  indeed  recommence  in  Ar-  Grant  Duff’s  last  volumes,  of  political 

i  lington  Street  those  duties  of  enter-  anecdote  and  those  vivid  sketches  of 

taining  which  have,  in  the  past  been  political  persons  in  which  the  earlier 
pronounced  indispensable  to  the  co-  volumes  abounded.  Even  about  India 
heslvellfeof  agreatpolitical  connection,  the  author  writes  less  as  an  ex-gover- 
The  work  could  not  have  been  better  nor  of  a  province  than  as  a  scientific 
done.  But  it  was  not  their  political  collector,  who  is  also  a  seasoned  man  of 
character  which  formed  the  chief  at-  the  world,  on  the  look-out  for  “specl- 
traction  of  the  Arlington  House  draw-  mens.”  The  wise  saws,  the  modern 
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iiistances,  the  aphorisms  and  the  epi¬ 
grams  now  recorded  in  the  tabie-taik 
or  the  “Breakfast  Ciub,”  are,  for  the 
most  part  of  any  interest  rather  than 
the  pariiamentary  or  poiiticaL  Physi- 
cai  research  in  aii  its  branches,  the  lat¬ 
est  developments  of  literary  ingenuity, 
the  forcing-houses  at  Kew,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  chemist’s  laboratory, 
the  triumphs  of  the  geologist’s  hammer 
—such  are  the  matters  which  now  in¬ 
spire  this  experienced  servant  of  the 
state  with  many  of  his  happiest  anec¬ 
dotes  or  his  most  entertaining  memo¬ 
ries. 

Another  change,  no  less  remarkable, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  cosmo¬ 
politanism  of  English  and  especially 
of  London  society.  The  fall  of  the 
French  Empire  on  the  field  of  Sedan 
a  generation  ago  was  followed  by 
consequences  to  the  whole  framework, 
foundation  and  life  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  world  in  England  more  momen¬ 
tous  and  enduring  than  any  that  can 
be  justly  ascribed  to  successive  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  parliamentary  franchise. 
P’or  more  than  a  hundred  years,  wheth¬ 
er  under  kings  or  emperors,  France  had 
given  the  law  of  fashion  to  Europe; 
Paris  had  been  the  smart  capital  of 
two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
souls  of  good  Americans  had  been  pop¬ 
ularly  said  to  fiy  to  the  city  on  the 
Seine.  As  an  Anglo-Saxon  humorist 
put  it  the  Lutetia  of  the  ancients  had 
become  the  Iwtitia  of  the  moderns. 
That  dispensation  came  to  an  end  when 
the  Third  Republic  of  Adolphe  Thiers 
rcse  from  the  ruins  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  The  effect  of  this  transformation 
upon  the  modish  subjects  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  illustrated  by  the  late 
I^aurence  Ollphant  in  his  “Altiora 
Peto.”  Pall  Mall,  Bond  Street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  Hyde  Park  became  more 
than  the  boulevards  and  the  Bois  had 
ever  been,  Orontes  did  not  more  fully 
empty  Itself  into  Juvenal’s  Tiber  than 
the  Mississippi  and  other  foreign  wa¬ 


ters  now  fiowed  into  the  Thames.  The 
smart  American  colony  became  a  so¬ 
cial  force  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
British  capital,  from  being  the  most 
insular,  grew  to  be  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  the  world.  Society  in  the 
past  had  resembled  a  family  party;  it 
now  began  to  look  like  a  table  d’hote 
of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

'The  change  has  been  accompanied  by, 
if  it  has  not  actually  caused,  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  country  gentle¬ 
men,  with  seats  at  St  Stephen’s,  who 
bring  up  their  families  for  the  season. 
The  single  item  of  fiowers  for  dinner- 
table  decoration  amounts,  in  a  summer 
season,  to  a  sum  that,  in  these  days  of 
electoral  economy,  would  go  some  way 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  a  con¬ 
tested  election.  A  fashionable  shout¬ 
ing-party  in  an  English  manor-house 
cannot  be  entertained,  even  for  a 
week’s  end,  except  at  an  outlay  which, 
to  our  grandparents,  would  have 
seemed  excessive  for  a  whole  month. 
The  biographer  of  Jack  Mytton,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Apperley,  best  known  by  his  pen- 
name  of  Nimrod  and  his  sketches  of 
the  turf,  the  road,  and  the  chase,  la¬ 
mented  the  growing  expensiveness  of 
Melton  Mowbray  and  the  Shires,  even 
in  his  day.  Since  then  the  cost  of  a 
Leicester  season  has  increased  by  forty 
per  cent  on  every  article  of  outlay. 

If  excessive  expenditure  is  a  blot 
on  the  society  of  the  day,  the  growth 
of  philanthropy  may  be  regarded  as 
some  set-off.  Never  was  so  much  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  works  of  charity;  never 
was  so  much  money  and  time  expended 
on  benevolence.  A  more  serious  view, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  being  taken  of  the 
responsibilities  of  wealth.  If  that  re¬ 
sult  be  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  credit  must  also  be  given 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Crown.  The 
wife  of  William  III  was  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  queen  who  set  to  those  about  her 
a  stimulating  example  of  philanthropic 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  industrl- 
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ous  poor  outside  the  palace  gates.  The 
wise  and  worthy  tradition  was  per¬ 
petuated  by  George  III  and  his  consort, 
as  well  as  by  William  IV  and  Queen 
Adelaide.  In  our  times  it  has  been  il¬ 
lustrated,  not  only  by  the  late  sover¬ 
eign,  justly  described  as  the  greatest 
personal  force  for  good  that  her  king¬ 
dom  possessed,  but  by  all  her  kin,  and 
by  many  coming  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  Here  it  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  admitted  that  toe  spirit  of  the 
Prince  Consort  still  posthumously  ani¬ 
mates  the  classes  which  we  have  been 
considering.  If  our  time  has  witnessed 
an  unwelcome  development,  in  one  sort 
or  another,  of  social  vulgarity,  if  real 
intellectual  culture  falls  lamentably 
short  of  its  fashionable  affectations, 
the  steadily  increasing  growth  of  seri¬ 
ous  Interests  is  a  novelty,  not  indeed  of 
kind  but  of  degree,  that  may  reconcile 
the  pessimist  to  much  of  an  opposite 
kind.  In  this  respect  the  late  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
as  her  lately  published  biography 
amply  records,  represented,  and  in  her 
daily  life  encouraged,  the  best  and  toe 
most  characteristic  tendencies  of  her 
time.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  the 
encouragement  and  initiative  of  toe 
Prince  Consort  resulted  in  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale’s  mission  to  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  on  Crimean  battlefields.  A  gather¬ 
ing  of  trained  nurses  in  the  grounds  of 
Marlborough  House  is  to-day  a  peri¬ 
odical  event  The  spiritual  power  of 
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the  Papacy,  it  was  foretold,  would  be 
increased  by  the  abolition  of  its  tempo¬ 
ral  authority.  In  England  the  consti¬ 
tutional  reduction  of  the  royal  prerog¬ 
ative  within  existing  limits  has  been 
compensated  by  a  great  expansion, 
commensurate  with  toe  expansion  of 
“society,”  of  its  social  influence  and 
its  capacity  for  leading  in  every  good 
and  useful  social  work.  We  may  confi¬ 
dently  express  the  respectful  hope  that 
the  new  reign  will  witness  toe  continu¬ 
ance  and  toe  extension  of  these  admi¬ 
rable  traditions. 

In  the  forties  of  toe  last  century. 
Lord  Malmesbury,  visiting  the  duke  of 
Northumberland’s  castle,  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  toe  graceful  and  stately 
precision  with  which  the  ladies  seated 
themselves  on  a  row  of  chairs.  The 
next  time  he  was  at  Alnwick  this 
drawing-room  manoeuvre  was  omitted. 
To  Lord  Malmesbury  the  omission  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  of  course,  the  result  of  the 
Reform  Bill  and  a  prognostic  of  repub¬ 
licanism.  As  a  fact,  in  regard  to  man¬ 
ners,  aspirations,  tastes,  habits  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  all  kinds,  there  has  always 
been,  what  is  still  going  on,  a  levelling- 
up  movement  which  permeates  the  new 
wealth  with  the  ideas  and  sympa¬ 
thies  of  toe  old  acres,  and  which  may 
justify  any  potential  Grevllle,  Malmes¬ 
bury,  or  Raikes  in  dismissing  those 
social  misgivings  that  have  alarmed 
the  croakers  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age. 
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THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 


It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
what  has  this  month  been  written  in 
the  public  Press  about  the  dead  Dowa¬ 
ger-Empress  Frederick,  so  vague  and 
shadowy  an  idea  of  her  should  be  the 
result  The  portraits  of  her  Majesty, 
lately  appearing  in  the  illustrated  pa¬ 
pers,  are  no  whit  less  deceptive.  Her 
photographs  at  present  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows  of  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  towns  cannot  be  taken  as  true 
guides,  especially  of  late  years,  when 
she  had  become  sadly  wan  and  gray, 
and  when  her  face  showed  the  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  increasing  illness. 
There  never  was  a  royal  personage  who 
“took”  worse;  only  those  who  actually 
saw  her  can  form  the  faintest  picture 
in  their  minds  of  the  timid-looking, 
shrinking  little  woman  who  formed  the 
modern  link  between  the  houses  of 
Guelph  and  Hohenzollern,  and  suffered 
so  much  in  consequence. 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  she  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  an  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty  both  in  the  country  of  her  birth  and 
that  of  her  adoption.  She  left  England 
when  she  w’as  eighteen.  Her  public  ap¬ 
pearances  as  Princess  Royal,  save  In 
the  train  of  her  parents,  positively  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  the  single  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  wedding  morning.  She  was 
at  the  opera  a  few  nights  after  the 
announcement  of  her  betrothal,  and 
when  the  audience  rose  and  cheered  for 
her  out  of  sympathy,  she  was  too  shy 
to  come  forward  and  bow  her  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  The  Queen  had  to  pull 
her  to  the  front  of  the  box,  if  one  may 
be  permitted  the  word  used  gleefully 
by  her  late  Majesty  herself  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  incident  The  public  under¬ 
stood  that  she  had  been  for  many  years 
a  sickly  child,  whose  rearing  had  long 
seemed  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  deep 
were  the  ties  of  love  that  united  her 


with  her  parents;  how  great  a  void  in 
their  family  life  her  departure  occa¬ 
sioned  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
appreciated  until  many  years  after  the 
Princess  Royal  had  left  England.  “At 
times  I  could  be  quite  cheerful,”  Queen 
Victoria  wrote  in  her  diary  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  the  young  couple 
sailed  from  Gravesend  for  Germany, 
“but  my  tears  began  to  flow  afresh  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  could  not  go  near 
Vicky’s  corridor.”  “I  think  it  will  kill 
me  to  take  leave  of  dear  papa,”  the 
Princess  Royal  had  said  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  her  marriage.  The  love  binding 
father  and  daughter  was  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary.  An  old  singing  clerk  at¬ 
tached  to  St  George’s  Chapel  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  whose  recollections  go  back  to  the 
early  flfties,  told  the  present  writer 
how  the  two  were  always  seen  out  of 
doors  together,  talking  merrily  in  their 
daily  walks.  The  old  fellow  has  one 
story  in  particular.  He  was  running 
one  day  through  the  town  archway  of 
the  Horse-Shoe  Cloister  without  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  wide  enough  open,  when 
he  came  full  tilt  into  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort’s  arms.  He  recalls  to  this  day  the 
gay  laughter  of  the  two  eldest  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice.  But  all  these  were  the  in¬ 
timacies  of  home  life  that  had  not  Al¬ 
tered  through  to  the  outside  world.  No 
one  fully  realized  them  then,  or  what 
a  formative  Influence  a  clever  man 
could  exert  over  the  character  of  a 
daughter  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
Other  considerations  limited  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal’s  chances  of  becoming 
something  less  of  a  mystery  to  her 
mother’s  subjects.  It  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
we  imbibe  our  history,  to  suppose  that 
the  Queen  Victoria,  whom  this  young 
girl  left  in  1858,  was  the  Queen  Vlcto- 
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ria  whom  later  generations  of  English 
l)eople  loved  and  revered.  The  Queen 
did  not  change;  but  the  popular  esti¬ 
mation  of  her  changed  very  much. 
When  the  Princess  Royal  left  England, 
her  mother  was  only  Just  emerging  into 
something  like  an  affectionate  under¬ 
standing  with  the  people.  For  the 
Prince  Consort,  so  long  as  he  lived,  the 
British  nation  never  indulged  in  any 
feeling  beyond  a  cold  respect  One  of 
his  earliest  letters  to  the  Princess  Roy- 
ai,  after  she  had  become  Princess  Fred¬ 
erick  William  of  Prussia,  contains  a 
piteous  passage.  It  lays  bare  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  both  their  lives.  Both  were  the 
victims  of  popular  prejudice;  the  father 
as  a  German  in  England,  the  daughter 
as  an  Englishwoman  in  Germany. 

“Prejudice,”  he  writes,  “walking  to 
and  fro  in  flesh  and  blood  is  my  hor¬ 
ror,  and,  alas,  a  phenomenon  so  com¬ 
mon;  and  people  plume  themselves  so 
much  upon  their  prejudices,  as  signs  of 
decision  of  character  and  greatness  of 
mind,  nay,  of  true  patriotism;  and  all 
the  while  they  are  simply  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  narrowness  of  Intellect  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  heart” 

How  many  times  in  after  years  the 
Empress  Frederick  quoted  these  words 
as  a  prophecy  reaching  her  almost 
from  the  grave  is  shown  In  a  curious 
little  unpublished  record  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  there  can  be  no  barm  in 
printing  now  that  the  old  weariness  is 
ended. 

In  Germany  they  never  understood 
her,  never  knew  her;  and  she  remained 
timid  and  cautious-looking  to  the  end. 
Almost  her  last  public  appearance 
south-west  of  the  Elbe  was  at  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  her  dead  husband’s  statue 
upon  the  battlefield  of  Worth  In  the 
autumn  of  1895.  She  arrived  at  Stras- 
burg  the  day  before  the  ceremony. 
The  precautions  taken  to  guard  royal 
personages  in  Germany  appear  much 
less  elaborate  than  over  here.  It  may 
be  that  the  crow'd  of  people  who 
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flocked  round  the  very  beautiful  Stras- 
burg  station  that  September  afternoon 
were  most  of  them  members  of  the  se¬ 
cret  police.  That  fact,  as  the  present 
writer  will  vouch  for,  made  it  no  more 
easy  for  the  Dowager  Empress  to  reach 
her  carriage.  The  crowd  was  not  un¬ 
mannerly;  it  was  merely  there,  and 
consequently  obstructive.  At  last  her 
gentlemen  had  to  carve  a  lane;  and  the 
coachman  bad  to  start  the  horses  very 
slowly  so  that  horses  and  carriage  and 
the  shrinking,  unhappy  Empress  might 
get  through  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
without  damage.  If  her  appearance 
then  can  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  the 
publicity  must  have  been  painful  to 
her.  It  was  the  same  next  day,  at  the 
grand  unveiling  ceremony,  when  she 
had  the  support  of  her  son,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  reigning  Empress, 
very  serene  and  smiling  beside  her. 
The  departure  of  these  two  royal 
ladies,  after  the  ceremony  was  over, 
occasioned  a  gracious  little  Incident, 
which  at  least  one  onlooker  will  always 
remember.  According  to  etiquette,  the 
Empress  Victoria  Augusta  entered  the 
carriage  first;  but  she  remained  stand¬ 
ing  until  her  mother-in-law  had  also 
entered  and  was  seated;  and  even  then 
she  did  not  sit  down  herself  until  she 
had  arranged  a  shawl  around  the 
Dowager  Empress’s,  shoulders.  Then 
for  a  little  time  the  curious,  noticeable 
shrinking  disappeared,  only  to  return 
w'hen  any  attention  was  directed  to- 
w’ards  her,  as,  for  instance,  when,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  the  Emperor 
siK)ke  in  clangorous  accents  of  “Meine 
Hohe  Frau  Mutter.”  True,  her  last 
fatal  illness  was  upon  her,  accounting 
for  the  appearance  of  pain  that  envel¬ 
oped  her  in  her  drives  abroad  round 
Cronberg  and  Homburg  during  the 
summers  of  1897  and  1898.  But  that 
habitual  suggestion  of  timidity,  of 
keeping  her  words  and  emotions  locked 
up  from  the  outside  world,  came  to  her 
very  early  In  her  married  life.  It 
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represented  the  lesson  learnt  after  very  there  Is  any  hint  here  that  the  Princess 


many  verbal  indiscretions  among  new 
and  somewhat  sensitive  relations  who 
did  not  easily  forget  England  was  big 
and  mighty  when  the  young  bride 
left  it  and  Prussia— well,  Prussia  was 
not  yet  the  German  Empire,  nor  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  Empire  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  The  young  hus¬ 
band  was  oniy  heir-presumptive;  the 
more  than  middle-aged  father-in-law 
as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  ever  becom¬ 
ing  the  great  and  famous  Emperor 
William,  but  was  no  further  than 
heir-apparent  to  his  brother  the  king. 
Ten  years  before  Chartist  risings  had 
driven  him  out  of  his  brother’s  capital; 
between  him  and  the  Crown  Imperial 
etill  stood  Schleswig  and  Sadowa  and 
Sedan.  As  a  child  at  Windsor  or  Bal¬ 
moral  the  Princess  had  not  been  hum¬ 
ble.  Nor  was  she  humble  abroad,  to 
begin  with.  She  possessed  to  a  curi¬ 
ous  extent  the  failing  of  English  people 
who  will  not  believe  that  any  good 
thing  can  ever  originate  from  outside 
these  islands.  So  she  delivered  her¬ 
self,  not  once  nor  twice  only,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  When  Bismarck 
repeated  with  malicious  glee  her  most 
unfortunate  remark  about  there  being 
richer  silver  plate  in  many  English 
middle-class  houses  than  in  most  of  the 
Prussian  palaces,  he  did  so  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  in- 
•dnlge  in  aimless  spite.  As  a  young 
woman,  moreover,  the  Princess  lacked 
.that  ability  to  tolerate  disagreeables 
•that  constitutes  at  once  the  high-breed¬ 
ing  and  genuine  bonhomie  of  royal  per¬ 
sonages.  There  are  Germans  to  this 
•day  who  gravely  date  the  late  Em¬ 
press’s  unpopularity  from  the  unlucky 
;afternoon  when,  at  a  review  on  the 
Tempelhofer  field,  she  sent  her  foot¬ 
man  to  order  a  man  to  cease  blowing 
clouds  from  the  most  lugubrious  of 
Hamburg  cigars.  Queen  Victoria 
would  never  have  done  such  a  thing; 
though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 


was  suffered  to  grow  up  arrogant  and 
wanting  in  simplicity.  There  never 
was  a  simpler  character  born  into  this 
world  than  that  possessed  by  Queen 
Victoria,  or  one  beside  which  a  nature 
inclined  to  pride  could  live  with  less 
degree  of  comfort.  A  keen  observer 
has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Prin¬ 
cess  at  the  Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam, 
thirteen  years  after  their  marriage. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  charm¬ 
ingly  simple. 

At  the  door  stood  the  Crown  Prince. 
A  cordial  welcome,  and  immediately 
he  showed  us  into  a  suite  of  splendid 
rooms  on  the  ground  fioor.  “In  this 
room  I  was  born,  and  here  many  of 
your  countrymen  have  slept  before.’’ 
The  paper  on  the  walls,  is  of  peacocks 
—painted.  “It  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  Prefecture  of  Versailles,  so 
that  by  the  peacock’s  tails  there  I  was 
constantly  reminded  of  my  own 
home.”  Presently  an  excellent  din¬ 
ner.  Before  we  had  finished  the  Prince 
came  again  with  the  Princess,  and 
after  some  talk  left  us  to  peaceful  re¬ 
pose. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted 
with  them  at  9  A.  M.,  with  all  the 
children,  including  the  baby,  which 
was  carried  about  while  the  others  ate. 
They  are  delightful  children,  excellent¬ 
ly  well  mannered,  and  talking  with 
real  intelligence— Prince  William,  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  Prince  Henry,  Princess 
Victoria,  Prince  Waldemar,  and  the 
baby  (Sophie).  Afterwards  we  walked 
In  the  gardens,  which  have  all  been 
created  by  the  Crown  Princess.  Before, 
there  was  only  rough  ground  round 
the  Palace.  Their  dinner  or  luncheon 
was  at  2  P.  M.,  again  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  dinner  or  supper,  with  the 
household  and  several  guests,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  or  8  P.  M. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  generally  up 
before  breakfast,  at  his  farm.  After 
breakfast  there  is  a  walk;  after  lun¬ 
cheon  and  dinner  a  talk.  They  all  go  to 
bed  at  10  P.  M.  There  are  also  the 
drives,  morning  and  evening.  One 
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morning,  In  this  walk,  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  the  triumphal  entry  Into  Paris 
was  given  by  the  children.  Little 
Prince  William  rode  In  with  his  uncle, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  “The  Em¬ 
peror  stood  for  two  hours  in  the  sun 
without  his  hat  And  he  is  seventy- 
three;  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
“The  flowers  came  sailing  down  from 
the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  the 
houses,  so  that  at  last  you  could  not 
see  anything  of  the  soldiers  but  their 
bayonets.” 

The  first  break  In  this  happy  family 
circle  had  come  five  years  earlier,  a 
loss  made.  If  possible,  sadder  by  the 
fact  that  the  Princess’s  heart  was  torn 
at  the  same  time  by  the  anxieties  of 
the  conflict  with  Austria.  In  June 
1800,  only  a  few  days  after  the  Crown 
1‘rlnce  had  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  their  second  son, 
Sigismund,  a  child  of  two.  The  Crown 
Princess  followed  this  dear  body  to  the 
grave,  she  alone  with  the  coffin  In  the 
carriage.  The  death  of  the  youngest 
son.  Prince  Waldemar,  in  1879,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  eleventh 
year,  came  as  an  even  more  crushing 
blow  to  his  father  and  mother. 
Neither  ever  ceased  to  mourn  him 
while  life  was  left;  and  right  up  to  the 
very  end  the  Empress-Dowager  could 
not  speak  the  child’s  name  without 
tears  in  her  eyes.  The  parents  and 
children  repose  to-day  In  the  Mausole¬ 
um  erected  by  the  Empress  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband.  In  the  park  of 
Sans  Soucl.  Marble  busts  preserve  the 
features  of  both  children;  that  of 
Prince  Waldemar  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  brother  Prince  Henry. 
All  accounts  agree  as  to  his  high  Intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  sweetness  and  charm 
of  his  disposition.  The  grief  which 
follows  such  bereavement  betrays  the 
home.  With  Prince  and  Princess 
home-life  was  best.  Whether  at  the 
Neue  Palais  or  In  Berlin  or  at  Wies¬ 
baden  town  schloss,  where  they  spent 


several  winters,  or  In  that  most  beau¬ 
tiful  old-world  castle  at  the  edge  of  the 
Taunus  Hills  at  Homburg;  they  made 
their  life  together  and  gathered  their 
circle  round  them.  Homburg  Castle 
suggested  Frledrlchshof  later  on, 
where  the  Empress  died,  as  seemed 
befitting,  in  the  home  which  she  had 
erected  “In  Frederic!  Memorlam,”  and 
meant  to  love.  Its  position  Is  very 
beautiful  but  just  a  little  sombre,  on 
the  hillside  to  the  left  of  Cronberg, 
with  the  plain  and  the  smoke-haze  of 
Frankfurt  at  its  feet.  “I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  it  worthy  of  Its  sur¬ 
roundings,”  the  Empress  said  on  one 
occasion  not  more  than  five  years  ago, 
“but  of  course  there  are  hundreds  of 
houses  In  dear  old  England,  many 
hundreds,  with  which  this  place  can¬ 
not  hope  to  compete.”  Comparisons 
are  odious,  yet  sometimes  they  are  In¬ 
evitable.  Contrasted  with  the  Interior 
menage  of  the  old  Emperor  William, 
the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess  showed  an  ideal  of 
domesticity.  W’illlam  I  and  the  Em¬ 
press  Augusta  occupied  the  same  pal¬ 
ace,  “Unter  Den  Linden;”  the  house 
with  the  famous  window  and  the  hide¬ 
ous  furniture.  They,  however,  kept 
to  separate  floors.  His  Majesty  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  her  Majesty; 
but  he  did  not  often  go  upstairs.  The 
artistic  taste  which  dominated  over 
the  house  was  execrable;  the  tourist 
who  chooses  to  scamper  through  Its 
ghost-haunted  rooms  can  see  that  for 
himself.  Nor  can  It  savor  of  disloyalty 
to  suggest  that  royal  inclinations  In 
the  matter  of  art,  in  this  country  also, 
went  along  the  road  chosen  by  the 
many.  Queen  Victoria  was  at  one 
with  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  where  pictures  were  concerned. 
No  books  ever  Interested  her  much; 
books  of  a  deeper  character  not  at  all. 
The  Empress  Frederick  went  with  the 
few,  with  the  “elect,”  If  one  may  be 
forgiven  the  use  of  a  hateful  word. 
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Herself  an  artist  of  no  mean  order;  a 
student  whose  receptiveness  and  in¬ 
tellectual  adaptability  outstripped  the 
avwage  even  of  the  “elect;”  she  would 
have  presented  a  remarkable  figure 
whatever  the  circumstances  into  which 
she  had  been  bom.  There  can  be 
nothing  cynical  in  the  assertion  that 
the  gifted  woman  who  occupies  a 
throne  becomes  twice  gifted.  More¬ 
over,  the  Empress  succeeded  to  the 
mantle  of  Elijah— her  father’s  posthu¬ 
mous  reputation  which  quickened 
soonest  in  Germany.  Except  Princess 
Alice,  she  alone  of  his  children  could 
appreciate  and  profit  by  his  sagacity; 
and,  prince  or  no  prince,  he  was  among 
the  shrewdest  statesmen  of  his  time. 
Although  his  astuteness  was  too  often 
verified  after  his  death  not  to  be  gen- 
eraliy  admitted,  the  altruism  of  bis 
nature  should  have  won  for  him  wider 
recognition  among  those  masses  which 
can  but  notice  such  public  lives  as 
most  obviously  touch  their  own  benefi¬ 
cently.  Thus  there  awaited  this  royal 
lady  in  her  new  home  the  estimation 
due  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  and  to  the  daughter  of  a 
statesman  whose  sound  Judgment  had 
foreseen  the  need  and  the  benefit  of 
an  united  Germany.  This  fact  cannot 
be  brought  out  too  strongly,  since  it 
explains  the  mutual  Jealousy  that 
speedily  ensued,  the  mutual  disap¬ 
pointment.  Thoughtful  Prussians,  as 
is  well  established  by  published  con¬ 
temporary  letters,  hoped  great  things 
from  the  English  marriage.  Yet  in 
not  one  of  their  three  wars  did  they 
enjoy  even  the  moral  support  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ministerial  or  popular.  The 
English  Princess  who  had  come  to  live 
among  them  showed  plentiful  political 
sagacity;  but  her  liberal  bias  was  too 
pronounced  for  a  country  situated  like 
Prussia.  The  German  Empire  will 
benefit  one  day  by  the  advent  of  a 
ruler  similar  to  Frederick  the  Noble; 
but  the  time  is  not  yet.  To  put  the 
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matter  brutally,  as  it  was  put  to  the 
present  writer  by  a  Coburg  under-min¬ 
ister,  on  the  same  battlefield  of  Worth, 
“It  would  have  been  an  immense  ‘un¬ 
luck’  for  Germany  bad  the  Emperor 
Frederick  lived.”  It  was  an  immense 
“unluck”  for  the  Empress  Frederick 
that  her  father  died.  He  would  have 
corrected  her  attitude  towards  the 
epoch  of  Prussian  conquest,  which 
synchronized  with  her  married  life. 
She  never  understood  its  inevitable¬ 
ness  any  more  than  she  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  absolute  necessity  to  Ger¬ 
many  of  a  figure  like  Bismarck.  “I 
have  cost  her  many  tears,”  he  said 
once,  “and  she  could  not  conceal  how 
angry  she  was  with  me  after  the  an¬ 
nexations”— of  Schleswig  and  Han¬ 
over.  “She  could  hardly  bear  the 
sight  of  me,  but  that  feeling  has  now 
somewhat  subsided.  She  once  asked 
me  to  bring  her  a  glass  of  water,  and 
as  I  banded  it  to  her  she  said  to  a  lady- 
in-waiting  who  sat  near,  and  whose 
name  I  forget,  ‘He  has  cost  me  ns 
many  tears  as  there  is  water  in  this 
glass.’  ” 

“But  that  is  all  over  now,”  is  the 
comforting  little  sentence  wherewith 
the  Princess  is  reported  to  have  con¬ 
cluded  this  cri  de  cwur.  But  antago¬ 
nism  so  deep-rooted,  so  profound,  could 
never  end  while  life  lasted.  The  final 
scene  had  almost  opened  upon  her 
husband’s  tragic  life  when  the  last 
great  quarrel  came.  It  arose  over  the 
betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  eldest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  to 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  then 
ruler  of  Bulgaria.  That  Bismarck 
took  the  right  view  no  one  can  doubt. 
His  objections  to  the  marriage  are 
summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  of  un¬ 
answerable  force.  “It  would  show  us 
in  a  bad  light  at  St  Petersburg,  and  it 
was  not  right  to  subject  a  Prussian 
Princess  to  the  eventuality  of  a  com- 
pulsorv  departure  from  Sofia.”  But 
more  euo  he  got  his  way  with  some 
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brutality.  The  young  lady  ultimately  is  always  brutal,”  and  when  the  Prin- 


married  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  was  spared  that 
compulsory  departure  from  Sofia  that 
actually  happened.  Bismarck’s  action, 
however,  re-opened  all  the  old  soreness 
between  himself  and  the  Crown  Prin¬ 
cess,  who  may  not  have  had  so  great 
a  part  in  bringing  about  the  betrothal 
as  many  suppose,  but  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  It  carried  through.  In 
spite  of  this  life-long  fundamental  hos¬ 
tility,  the  strong  natures  possessed  by 
both  Empress  and  Minister  enabled 
them  to  respect  one  another  through 
all  their  differences.  “The  Crown 
Princess  Is  unaffected  and  sincere,” 
was  the  outcome  of  the  Chancellor’s 
maturer  considerations;  “It  Is  only 
family  sympathies  that  make  her 
troublesome,  formerly  more  than  at 
present.”  And  again:  “She  Is  honor¬ 
able,  and  has  no  great  pretensions.” 
He  respected  her  as  he  had  never  re¬ 
spected  the  old  Empress  Augusta, 
whom  be  did  not  hesitate  to  call  un¬ 
truthful.  It  must  be  confessed— to 
take  one  more  incident  of  the  same 
nature— that  he  and  Moltke  had  seri¬ 
ous  cause  of  complaint  against  both 
Royal  ladies  when  they  set  their  wits 
to  postpone  altogether  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Paris.  Had  the  French  capi¬ 
tal  held  out  much  longer  in  1871,  the 
Germans  might  well  have  lost  one-balf 
of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Mercy 
and  sentiment,  however  creditable  to 
those  who  are  Impelled  by  such  quali¬ 
ties,  make  for  bloodshed  in  war.  “War 
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cess,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  Putbus,  struck  the  table  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “For  all  that,  Paris  shall  not 
be  bombarded!”  she  went  far  to  jus¬ 
tify  Bismarck’s  life-long  growl  against 
petticoat  infiuences. 

Unhappily,  such  an  appreciation  as 
this  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  references  to  the  estrangement 
existing  at  one  time  between  the  dead 
Empress  and  her  eldest  son,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor.  As  in  the  case  with  Bis¬ 
marck,  here,  too,  the  confilct  was  be¬ 
tween  masterful  minds;  between  a 
fierce  national  prejudice,  that  was  al¬ 
most  Chauvinism,  and  foreign  sym¬ 
pathies;  between  authority  and  too 
pronouncedly  liberal  leanings.  The 
son  was  taught  to  distrust  the  Em¬ 
press’s  influence  over  his  father;  his 
own  convictions  seemed  to  him  sufll- 
cient  reason  to  conclude  that  this  in¬ 
fluence,  if  it  prevailed,  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  for  the  nation.  The  episode  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick’s  Illness  is  subsid¬ 
iary;  no  less  than  that  charge  of  red 
hussars  upon  the  Neue  Palais  as  soon 
as  the  breath  was  out  of  the  unhappy 
body.  These  are  undercurrents  to  be 
mercifully  forgotten,  as  we  forget  the 
tragedies  of  private  lives,  of  happy  un¬ 
crowned  lives.  There  came  forgive¬ 
ness  and  reconciliation.  And  now 
there  is  the  peaceful  grave  amidst  the 
lakes  and  trees  of  Potsdam.  And  the 
world  is  all  the  poorer  for  the  passing 
of  a  sincere  and  high-minded  life. 

Charles  Benham. 
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“  ’Taint  to  zay  ez  us  grudges  the  lad 
’ees  bit  o’  keep  an’  sbalter,  no  vay!  Us 
dawn’t  vind  the  miss  of  thickey;  1 
reckon  not.  I  zays  to  my  maister, 
when  the  old  man  was  a  took,  I  zays, 
‘Thickey  boy  shall  come  ’ome  along  o’ 
us,’  I  zays.  ‘I  reckon  the  Lord  ’ull  zee 
as  us  dawn’t  want  fer  what  us  gles  to 
’ee.’  ”  Ann  Tapcott  looked  at  the 
young  parson  for  commendation  of 
such  a  worthy  sentiment  as  the  regard¬ 
ing  of  Providence  in  the  light  of  a  prof¬ 
itable  speculation. 

She  was  a  good-hearted,  easy-going 
creature,  and  acting  under  a  generous 
impulse — one  that  has  become  a  truism 
fortunately  in  cottage  life— had  not  hes¬ 
itated  to  add  another  to  the  many 
mouths  which  a  none  too  liberal  patri¬ 
mony  had  to  feed. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  picked  a  di£B- 
cult  way  between  the  many  household 
gods  with  which  Ann’s  kitchen  was 
littered,  and,  settling  his  long  limbs  out 
of  the  path  of  Ann’s  sweeping  opera¬ 
tions,  gave  his  attention  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  young  Enoch’s  future  career 
in  life. 

The  vicar  took  his  parochial  responsi¬ 
bilities  seriously,  and  the  fate  of  his 
young  parishioner  weighed  heavily  on 
his  very  conscious  conscience.  Enoch 
attended  neither  church  nor  Sunday 
school.  It  was  a  shocking  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  well-regulated  parish.  The 
vicar  chafed  at  the  bare  thought. 

“Yes,  Ann,  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
behaved  with  much  charity,  with  ex¬ 
cessive  kindness  towards  the  boy.  I 
can  only  hope  that  he  is  proportionate¬ 
ly  grateful  to  you  and  your  husband.” 

The  parson’s  long  words  rarely  elicit¬ 
ed  a  response  from  his  unsophisticated 
hearers;  they  judged  a  non-committing 
silence  to  be  the  wisest  answer. 

“Well,  zur,  ez  I  say,  us  jest  a  done 


what  us  could  fer  ’un,  not  but  what 
Enoch  ain’t  about  the  quarest  chap  ez 
iver  I  clapped  eyes  on.  I  niver  didn’t 
come  upon  ’ees  ekal.  ’Tis  up  an’  off 
wi’  ’un.  Out  inter  the  woods,  wet  or 
line,  winter  or  zummer,  from  dawn  to 
dark— reg’lar  gipsy,  thet’s  w’hat  ’ee  is, 
all  made  up  wi’  birds  an’  insecks  an’ 
sich  ole  rummage.  I  reckon  ez  Thirza 
James  won’t  niver  put  up  wi’  ’un  in  zer 
spick-an-span  kitchen,  zo  ’er  won’t!  Us 
ain’t  got  no  time  to  be  oncommon  per- 
ticlar;  but  Thirza  was  alwez  mortal 
tidy,  an’  niver  couldn’t  stand  men  or 
boys  a-bastlin’  up  ’er  places.”  Ann's 
home  certainly  bore  small  traces  of  ex¬ 
treme  fastidiousness  in  its  household 
arrangements;  but  her  hearer,  thinking 
of  the  spotless  state  of  his  own  vicar¬ 
age  kitchen,  presided  over  by  the  en¬ 
ergetic  and  impregnable  domesticity  of 
Thirza  James,  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  force  of  Ann’s  conjecture  as  to 
Thirza’s  collaboration  in  his  new 
scheme  of  taking  Enoch  as  an  indoor 
lad  at  the  vicarage. 

“I  daresay  the  boy  will  soon  tame 
down.  We  must  make  allowance  for 
his  sad  disadvantages.  No  doubt  he 
will  quickly  get  into  different  ways  and 
habits  under  tuition  and  training.” 

Ann  shook  her  head  sceptically. 

“I  dawn’t  zay  ez  ’ee  is  a  bad  boy— 
’ee  ain’t;  but  ’ees  quare.  Thet’s  about 
the  size  o’  it,  zur,  ’ees  oncommon  quare. 
Old  Enoch,  ’ees  grandfer,  was  a  bit 
sim’lar,  alwez  out  in  the  woods  an’ 
fields,  a-catchin’  wild  birds  an’  sich- 
an’  I  spose  the  boy  turns  arter  ’ee. 
Though  ’ee  ain’t  lazy,  ’ee  can  work,  an’ 
’ee  wull  work  too.  I  dawn’t  com-plaln, 
an’  I  only  ’ope  as  ytt’ll  find  the  zame. 
But,  as  I  zay,  ’tis  a  quare  chap,  zo  tis!” 

Thus  was  initiated  the  effort,  one  in 
which  wiser  men  than  the  Reverend 
Joseph  have  failed  disastrously— that 
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of  endeavoring  to  mould  the  human  ex* 
ception  by  modes  and  methods  suited 
only  for  the  moulding  of  the  human 
rule. 

Enoch  was  certainly  a  strange-look- 
ing  lad,  not  at  all  the  usual  ruddy- 
cheeked,  round-faced,  country-boy  type 
of  being.  The  most  conspicuous  thing 
about  his  appearance  was  his  vivid  red 
hair;  it  was  not  sandy  or  carroty,  but 
of  an  intense  deep  red,  and  it  stuck 
out  from  his  great  pale  face  like  a  flam¬ 
ing  aureole.  His  pallor  was  not  the 
colorlessness  of  ill-health,  but  that 
which  is  often  the  complement  of  his 
particular  shade  of  hair— a  healthy  suf¬ 
fused  pallor,  as  delicately  fine  as  any 
girl’s.  His  gray  eyes  were  set  rather 
far  apart  and  deeply  in  his  head,  while 
they  had  that  curious  narrowing  effect 
that  is  always  to  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
people  who  are  given  to  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  things  that  may  only  be  discov¬ 
ered  at  all  by  close  observation. 

He  had  something  of  the  air  of  a 
wild  thing  of  the  woods  about  him— ■ 
a  strange,  silent  unhappiness  at  direct 
personal  attention  being  concentrated 
on  himself,  a  dumbness  even  under 
close  questioning  that  his  clerical  bene¬ 
factor  found  unutterably  trying.  The 
vicar  thought  with  irritation  that  open 
defiance  would  be  easier  to  successfully 
combat  than  Enoch’s  awkward  speech¬ 
lessness. 

He  meant  well  by  the  lad,  undoubted¬ 
ly  well,  but  they  were  at  opposite  ends 
of  unmeeting  paths,  and  the  Reverend 
Joseph  did  not  possess  any  mental  en¬ 
gineering  skill  in  the  construction  of 
communicative  bridges.  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Enoch  was  something  of  a  trial  to  his 
trainer,  it  was  more  than  that  to  the 
victim  of  the  experiment  himself. 
There  was  hardly  a  point  at  which  he 
did  not  suffer  with  the  acute  unuttered 
suffering  of  an  undeveloped  nature  in  a 
distractlngly  new  and  uncongenial  en¬ 
vironment. 


It  was  not  Thirza’s  rough  words  or 
scant  patience  that  he  minded.  It 
seemed  to  Enoch  as  natural  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  should  scold,  and  upbraid, 
and  misunderstand,  as  that  the  sky 
should  be  gray  and  the  clouds  bang 
low  on  a  wet  day;  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  feeling  surprised  at 
the  one  as  at  the  other.  They  were  in¬ 
evitable  facts. 

What  mattered  most  were  the 
strange,  tidy  clothes,  with  all  the  con¬ 
straints  of  respectability  to  be  observed 
in  their  wearing,  without  any  handy 
rents  or  convenient  hiding-places— gar¬ 
ments  that  resented  their  wearer’s  prog¬ 
ress  through  thorn  hedges  or  over  a 
tree-branch,  making  of  life,  to  one  who 
had  never  recognized  such  inconse¬ 
quent  details,  a  hideous  burden.  There, 
were,  too,  all  manner  of  useless  ob¬ 
servances  as  to  settled  meal-times  and 
frequent  ablutions,  on  which  Tbirza 
rigorously  insisted— foolish  ways,  to 
Enoch’s  thinking,  that  only  complicated 
existence  unnecessarily  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“Git  thickey  boy  inter  hees  meals, 
zur,  is  more’n  I  can  do.  I  alwez  heerd 
as  boys  was  ’earty,  but,  bless  yfi, 
Enoch  dawn’t  zim  to  care  whether  ’ee 
ates  to-day  or  to-morrer.”  Tbirza  did 
not  realize  that  to  a  nature  essentially 
careless  of  what  Is  termed  “creature- 
comforts” — one,  moreover,  to  whom  a 
few  crusts  and  a  slice  of  rough  meat 
was  the  most  meal-like  repast  he  bad' 
known— arbitrary  times  for  eating.  Just 
because  It  was  eating-time,  meant 
nothing  at  all. 

Thirza’s  scorn  as  to  the  success  of 
her  master’s  experiment  was  thinly 
veiled.  The  bulwark  of  her  consent 
had  been  carried  by  storm,  the  vicar 
not  daring  to  risk  defeat  by  more  strat¬ 
egic  methods. 

“  ’Tls  your  own  ’ouse,  zur,  to  do  as 
ytl’m  plazed  in.”  Thirza  had  bowed  to 
destiny  with  rhetorical  submission,  and 
the  Reverend  Joseph,  knowing  in  bis 
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secret  heart  that  Thirza’s  admission 
was  merely  a  display  of  rhetoric,  and 
that  though  in  bare  actuality  the  house 
was  his  own,  yet  as  certainly  he  had  no 
license  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  it,  capitu¬ 
lated  too. 

“Of  course  the  boy  will  understand 
that  he  is  to  obey  you  implicity;  he  is 
to  do  Just  as  you  direct  Ann  tells  me 
that  he  is  an  excellent  worker;”  where¬ 
at  Thirza  had  smiled  grimly  and  ob¬ 
served  that  she  “niver  heerd  tell  o’  the 
lad  ez  would  do  what  anybody  save  bis 
own  wickedness  was  a  mind  til.”  The 
vicar  was  afraid  that  Thirza’s  appar¬ 
ent  harshness  would  dishearten  Enoch. 
He  did  not  guess  that  the  boy  was 
shrewd  enough  to  find  out  that  the  old 
woman’s  tongue  was  the  roughest  part 
of  her  nature,  or  that,  in  fact,  gentle 
methods  would  have  rendered  them 
both  supremely  uncomfortable  in  their 
dealings  towards  one  another. 

“Jest  crazy  about  live  things,  that’s 
what  yfi  be.  But  let  me  catch  ’ee  a- 
bringin’  any  o’  thickey  trade  inside 
tliees  door,  out  yCi  goes  at  t’other  end 
o’  a  birch  rod;  zo  I  warn  ’ee!”  With 
such-like  friendly  admonitions  'Thirza 
strove  to  safeguard  the  immaculate  ti¬ 
diness  of  her  domain.  Enoch  rarely  an¬ 
swered  her  tirades;  he  never  spoke  un¬ 
less  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  or  communicating  definite  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  dim  labyrinth  of  bis  own 
mind  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
this  common  vehicle  of  expression. 
His  dear  animals  and  birds  under¬ 
stood  him  better  without  speech 
than  clattering  human  beings  with 
their  eternal  talk  and  questionings; 
therefore  he  preferred  silence  person¬ 
ally. 

The  medium  of  expression  that  other 
silent  folk  seek  in  books  or  art  came 
to  Enoch  in  the  skies  and  hills,  whose 
every  form  and  changing  shadows  be 
was  never  tired  of  watching;  in  the 
music  of  running  water;  above  all,  in 


the  presence  of  soft,  timid,  wild  crea¬ 
tures,  with  whom  so  large  a  part  of  bis 
young  life  had  been  spent. 

Enoch  was  never  lonely,  seldom  un¬ 
happy,  except  when  those  irksome  lim¬ 
its  of  his  altered  life  forced  themselves 
upon  his  consciousness.  True  it  was 
that  he  suffered  at  times  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  disdain  of  the  village  boys  at  an 
existence  so  alien  in  its  methods  from 
their  own.  Enoch  accepted  this  also 
as  but  part  of  a  natural  law.  Every¬ 
thing  had  at  times  to  resist  attack. 
Did  not  birds  fiee  from  the  pursuing 
haw'k,  bares  and  burrowing  creatures 
from  the  marauding  fox? 

He  bore  it  patiently  until  the  moment 
came  to  turn  and  rend  his  tormentors; 
which  feat,  to  the  surprise  of  the  afore¬ 
said  tormentors,  he  accomplished  as 
expeditiously  as  one  of  their  superior 
selves. 

Enoch’s  severest  trial,  however,  un¬ 
der  the  new  dispensation,  was  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  the  vicar  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  neglected  theology. 
After  much  thought  on  the  subject  the 
young  man  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Enoch  should  be  subjected  to  pri¬ 
vate  spiritual  tuition  before  going  to 
mix  with  more  advanced  students  in 
the  publicity  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Every  evening,  therefore,  Enoch  cast  a 
regretful  glance  at  all  the  outdoor  de¬ 
lights  that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish, 
and  made  an  even  more  exigeant  toilet 
than  ordinarily  under  Thirza’s  com¬ 
manding  eloquence. 

“Now,  then,  do  ’ee  call  they  boots 
clane  enough  fer  a  carpet  fioor?  Jest 
walk  outside  and  polish  ’em  off  daycint. 
I  ain’t  gwlne  to  hev  yll  a-trapesln’ 
through  my  clane  passages  as  ef  ’twas 
a  stable-yard.” 

The  Reverend  Joseph’s  simply  fur¬ 
nished  study  appeared  an  alarmingly 
splendid  apartment  to  Enoch’s  eyes, 
which  in  truth  had  known  few  apart¬ 
ments  of  any  kind.  The  blue  heavens 
for  ceiling  and  a  carpet  of  grass  were 
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the  plenishings  with  which  Enoch  was 
most  familiar. 

He  felt  the  helplessness  of  a  trapped 
animal;  and  what  made  it  all  the  more 
Inextricable  was  the  underlying  convic¬ 
tion,  that  had  somehow  forced  itself 
upon  the  lad’s  intelligence,  that  these 
futile  efforts  were  directed  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  for  his  own  welfare. 

If  he  could  have  evolved  a  semblance 
of  hostility  to  himself,  he  might  have 
got  away  with  a  clear  unfettered  con¬ 
science  and  left  all  these  poor  philan¬ 
thropic  endeavors  behind;  but  there 
was  a  thraldom  in  the  obvious  kindness 
of  the  Reverend  Joseph’s  heart  that 
held  him  captive  against  his  will.  The 
weekly  Scripture  instructiou  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  endured  with  the  other  woes, 
and  teacher  and  taught  stumbled 
through  what  each  In  differing  proc¬ 
esses  of  mental  wrestling  had  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  pre-eminent  duty  towards 
the  other. 

The  vicar  would  have  been  Incredibly 
astonished  could  he  have  understood 
Enoch’s  attitude  towards  himself;  it 
was  never  formulated  even  to  the  lad’s 
self.  To  speak  paradoxically,  Enoch’s 
thoughts  were  always  rather  feelings 
tnan  thoughts.  If  his  instructor  had. 
used  some  of  the  grand,  natural  imag¬ 
ery  of  the  Old  Testament,  It  would  by 
force  of  association  have  brought  Its 
own  meaning  to  the  boy’s  mind;  but 
the  dialectical  subtleties  of  the  Epistles 
said  nothing  to  his  reason,  because  he 
had  no  handle  to  grip  by  which  he 
might  attach  himself  to  reality,  and 
thus  bring  the  two  aspects  of  life  into 
symmetry  and  cohesion. 

“I  hope  you  are  endeavoring  to  fix 
your  attention,  Enoch.  It  is  of  no  use, 
unless  you  try  to  understand.” 

“Ess,  zur.” 

Enoch’s  eyes  would  return  from  the 
drift  of  saffron  cloud  In  the  west  and 
fasten  themselves  on  the  print,  which, 
although  he  could  manage  to  read 
slowly,  was  after  all  only  the  symbols 


of  things,  and  never  brought  the  things 
themselves  before  his  mental  eyes. 

“Lawks-a-massey,  ’ow  the  passon  can 
think  as  ’ee  is  a-’gwlne  to  drave  book- 
Inrnin’  inter  a  head  chock-full  o’  out¬ 
door  stuff  and  nonsense,  I  dunnaw; 
might  Jest  as  well  try  to  turn  a  wild 
bird  inter  a  tame  canary,”  Thirza 
would  remark,  with  more  perception 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  things  than 
her  reverend  master.  “Turn  thlckey 
lad  out  in  the  fields,  an’  I  guess  as  ’ow 
’ee  can  larn  more  than  all  the  printed 
books  on  the  passon’s  shelves  can  tache 
’un;  zome  volks,  though,  ’ull  drave 
theer  own  hoss-an’-cart,  though  ’tls 
over  ’edge  an’  ditch,  an’  no  farder  on 
in  the  end,  an’  I  reckon  as  our  maister, 
fer  all  ’ees  mild  ways,  is  made  zame 
pattern.”  Thlrza’s  eyes,  despite  their 
narrow  outlook,  could  yet  apparently 
discover  all  that  was  to  be  seen  under 
their  ken. 

Enoch’s  deliverer  was  at  hand,  very 
near  at  hand.  In  the  person  of  a  rare 
visitor  to  the  quiet  little  vicarage.  The 
deM*  ex  machina  was  an  old  college 
chum  of  the  parson,  whose  name  in 
the  world  of  scientific  travel  and  In¬ 
vestigation  stood  highly  esteemed  as 
an  authority.  Westlelgh  knew  nothing 
of  these  distinctions;  to  them  he  was 
simply  a  stranger,  and  as  such,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  speculative  interest  per  se.  The 
friendship  subsisting  between  the  two 
men  was  one  of  those  strangely  con¬ 
stituted  attachments  based  on  differ¬ 
ences  rather  than  on  fundamental  sim¬ 
ilarities.  They  were  strong  contrasts 
in  almost  every  point  and  taste. 

Wetherham  was  a  great,  silent  g}ant, 
large-limbed,  large-minded,  large-heart¬ 
ed.  His  ways  In  the  world  had  been 
diverse  and  extensive;  he  had  dealt 
with  men  and  affairs,  with  many  mak¬ 
ings  of  history  in  distant  Indian  prov¬ 
inces.  He  had  lived  where  convention¬ 
ality  and  social  standards  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with  was  that  red  matter,  that  amal- 
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gam  of  soul  and  body,  beast  and  man 
—humanity  alone. 

The  Reverend  Joseph,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred,  was  not  keenly  sympathetic 
with  every  point  of  view  of  his  old 
friend;  they  had  veered  in  opposite 
courses  since  their  ’Varsity  days,  cu¬ 
riously  opposite  courses;  but  those  days 
still  formed  an  infrangible  link,  and 
Wetherham  always  came  down  to  the 
little  West  Country  village  to  spend 
part  of  his  leave  with  the  vicar. 

Thirza  had  been  in  a  state  of  vol¬ 
canic  energy  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  visitor,  all  manner  of  unneces¬ 
sary  details  had  been  discussed;  chaot¬ 
ic  domestic  disturbances,  that  to  the 
lay  mind  seemed  to  have  no  possible 
bearing  on  the  arrival  of  a  single  visi¬ 
tor  with  simple  masculine  tastes,  had 
taken  place. 

“I  bain’t  gwine  to  hev  it  zaid  as  I  zot 
lazy,  wi’  hangings  dirty  to  be  got  up, 
an’  winder-curtains,  too;  not  but  what 
I  knaws  as  men-volk  be  most  ez  blind 
ez  bats,  an’  ez  long  ez  yfi  vills  theer 
stummicks  the  ’ouse  may  be  like  ’igb- 
gaol  fer  all  the  notice  they  takes  of  a 
body’s  wark  fer  their  com-fort.  Bless 
j'er  sawl,  the  very  last  time  ez  I  took 
up  the  carpets,  maister  niver  as  much 
as  knawed  they’d  bin  off  the  vloor!  I 
zometimes  wonder  what  on  airth  the 
Almighty  a  troubled  to  give  men-folk 
eyesight  fer;  ’tis  mortal  small  use  as 
they  makes  of  it.” 

Enoch,  to  whom  these  remarks  were 
directed,  was  engaged  in  feeding  two 
baby  rabbits  with  milk  that  they 
sucked  from  off  his  finger-tip.  He  had 
found  them  in  the  road,  and  had 
brought  the  poor  little  deserted  family 
home  with  him. 

“Jest  gle  over  sich  ffilishness,  and 
put  thickey  scrawling  things  away.” 

The  lad  rose  and  bestowed  bis  pets 
In  a  nest  of  soft  bay  in  the  stable,  won¬ 
dering  the  while  how  It  came  about 
that  the  generality  of  human  beings 
bothered  over  things  that  were  rela¬ 


tively  unimportant,  and  despised  so 
much  iu  the  world  that  was  fascinat¬ 
ingly  wonderful. 

The  vicar’s  visitor  did  not  necessitate 
any  burdensome  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  For  the  most  part  he  read, 
smsked  and  wrote  extensively.  The 
latter  process  excited  great  amazement 
in  Thirza’s  breast.  “I  dii  declare,  it 
reg’lar  ’mazes  me  tii  zee  volks  a  scrib- 
ble-scralliu’  in  thickey  fashion,  zo  it 
dii!  Whativer  they  vinds  to  zay  ez 
more’n  I  can  plcter.  I  dawn’t  put  pen 
to  paper  meself  but  wauce  a  year  tii 
Christmas,  when  I  writes  to  me  cousin 
Jemima  tii  Bristol,  an’  ’ow  to  vill  up 
trey  zides  ez  more’n  I  knaws,  zo  ’tis  I” 

In  the  Intervals  of  reading  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  visitor  took  long 
walks  with  his  host,  or  whipped  a 
stream  without  that  host’s  company; 
for  the  vicar  eschewed  sport  of  every 
kind. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  opened  his 
troubled  parochial  soul  to  his  old 
friend.  Somehow  people  had  a  way  of 
confiding  in  Wetherham— people  whose 
connection  with  himself  was  infinitely 
slighter  than  that  of  the  vicar  of  West- 
ieigb.  There  was  an  air  of  comforting 
strength  and  knowledge,  blended  with 
a  certain  sane  wisdom  of  one  who  has 
seen  more  than  most  men  of  what  is 
vaguely  termed  “the  world.” 

Wetherham’s  advice  was  always  giv¬ 
en  so  quietly  that  it  was  more  than 
likely  In  the  end  that  the  conflder  never 
realized  it  as  advice  at  all,  but  merely 
his  own  lucid  explanation  of  bis  difll- 
culties  that  had  solved  the  problem. 
Such  a  nature  was  Richard  Wether¬ 
ham,  whom  most  were  proud  to  call 
friend,  and  to  which  many  added  the 
title  of  benefactor,  though  the  latter 
had  to  be  bestowed  in  secret,  for  Weth¬ 
erham  had  no  taste  for  open  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  towards  himself. 

To  Wetherham  therefore  the  Rever¬ 
end  Joseph  unburdened  himself  con¬ 
cerning  bis  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the 
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social  and  spiritual  regeneration  of 
Enoch.  “He  is  such  an  odd  boy,  Rich¬ 
ard.  I  really  feel,  after  three  months’ 
continuous  and  earnest  effort,  that  I 
have  got  no  nearer  to  him  than  in  the 
very  beginning.” 

“Umph,”  grunted  his  friend,  “there 
are  worse  faults  than  that  of  oddity,  in 
my  eyes.  What  particular  form  does 
Enoch’s  oddity  favor?” 

“He  is  so  untamed,  always  wander¬ 
ing  off  in  the  woods  and  fields.  I  be¬ 
lieve  be  has  an  acquaintance  with 
every  wild  thing  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  yet  he  is  often  ignorant  of  ordinary 
facts  that  are  known  by  the  youngest 
Board  School  pupil  of  to-day.” 

“He  sounds  interesting:  and,  after 
all,  a  lad  who  has  a  gift  of  observation, 
and  can  deduce  from  that  observation, 
owns  a  possession  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  any  store  of  mere  parrot- 
learned  facts.  I  must  know  this  young 
naturalist,  we  ought  to  have  ideas  in 
common.” 

Some  days  later  Enoch,  coming 
across  the  fields  from  the  village,  en¬ 
countered  his  master’s  visitor— a  tall 
figure  in  a  shabby  old  Norfolk  suit, 
with  an  array  of  fisbing-fiies  stuck  in 
the  cap  pulled  down  over  his  kindly, 
crooked  features,  and  a  rod  in  his  band. 

He  sang  cheerily  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  thick  grass,  in  a  voice 
whose  lustiness  was  unfortunately  un¬ 
matched  by  any  capacity  for  musical 
liarmony. 

“Hello,  my  lad,  aren’t  you  young 
Enoch?  Come  and  carry  my  rod  along, 
if  you  will.” 

Enoch’s  grave,  startled  eyes  met  a 
pair  of  keen  gray  ones,  the  gravity  of 
w’hich  was  dashed  by  a  twinkling 
smile;  and  suddenly  he  felt,  with  an 
instinct  that  was  Indubitable,  that  here 
was  a  man  the  like  of  whose  kind  he 
had  never  known  before. 

They  did  not  speak  much  as  they 
made  their  way  across  the  meadow  to 
the  lane  beyond.  It  was  a  sunny  after¬ 


noon,  with  long  rays  slanting  from  the 
southwest,  and  glancing  through  the 
tender  young  green  of  budding  elm  and 
beech,  that  made  a  soft  color-scheme 
against  the  mild  blue  of  a  spring  sky. 
Wetherham  glanced  intently  at  the  lad 
from  time  to  time.  He  liked  the  re¬ 
liant  set  of  the  well-shaped  head,  the 
determined  line  of  throat  and  chin  and 
the  directness  of  the  earnest  young 
eyes. 

“Timid,  untamed,  alive  as  a  young 
deer,”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  mop  of  red  hair  caught  the  light 
and  fiamed  round  the  pale  quiet  face. 
Enoch  pushed  it  away  from  his  eyes 
with  Impatient  fingers.  Wetherham 
noted  the  play  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
long  litbeness  of  supple  wrist;  for  all 
his  coarse  work,  Enoch’s  fingers  were 
yet  those  of  one  who  touches  lightly 
and  dexterously  things  and  creatures 
too  delicate  to  be  treated  otherwise. 

“I  wonder  what  the  lad’s  pedigree  is; 
there  is  other  than  peasant  blood  in 
those  veins.  I’ll  swear!” 

They  spoke  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  fishing,  Enoch  putting  in  a  shy 
pregnant  observation  now  and  then. 
Wetherham  talked  of  sport  in  many 
parts  of  the  w'orld  with  the  knowledge 
of  first-hand  experience. 

When  they  reached  the  vicarage  gate 
Enoch  hesitated,  and  then  burst  into 
a  fiushing,  fiurrled  statement 

“I  reckon,  ef  zo  be  ez  y(i  want  to 
knaw  anythin’  spacial  about  these 
parts,  ez  I  can  tull’ee  most  as  much 
about  ’em,  zur,  as  most  volks.”  Then 
he  made  a  bolt  for  the  back-yard,  and 
found  almost  relief  in  Thirza’s  fusil¬ 
lade  of  reproach  and  invective  against 
his  unpunctuality;  for  a  strange, 
quickening  Interest  stirred  his  young 
pulses,  a  tingling  unfamiliarity  that 
was  near  to  pain  at  contact  with  some¬ 
body  who  understood,  and  loved  too, 
the  things  that  meant  most  in  life  to 
himself. 

Wetherham  went  to  bis  letters. 
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“Umpb,”  he  ejaculated  as  his  thought 
turned  to  the  boy  be  bad  just  left, 
“there’s  material  here,  I  fancy,  be¬ 
yond  the  plastic  efforts  of  our  friend 
Joseph!” 

The  vicar  was  perturbed,  sensibly  per¬ 
turbed;  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  the  carefully  thought-out  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  arrangements  for  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  visitation.  He  smoothed  his 
furrowed  brow  with  nervous  fingers. 

“Really,  Richard,  it  is  most  disastrous 
—most  unprecedented.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  hardly  have  a  moment  with 
you  all  this  week;  I  shall  be  so  tied  by 
this  unfortunate  business.” 

“Don’t  worry  your  head  over  me,  old 
man.  I  shall  be  as  right  as  rain  with 
a  rod  and  a  smoke  this  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  can  spare  Enoch  to  come 
along  too.  I  fancy  the  boy  can  give 
me  some  valuable  wrinkles  about  your 
precious  little  stream— I  beg  its  pardon, 
river.” 

“Certainly,  of  course  you  can  have 
Enoch!  I  was  Just  thinking  that  I  must 
forego  his  evening  tuition  in  my  press 
of  business  this  week.” 

“Pass  it  over  into  my  hands,  Joe.  I 
won’t  answer  for  the  orthodoxy;  but 
it  shall  be  the  best  I  can  do,  I  prom¬ 
ise.” 

Thus  began  days  that  for  Enoch  were 
one  long  procession  of  rapture  and 
delight 

Thlrza  was  fiuently  scornful  of  these 
excursions.  “  ’Tis  ftilish  enough  in 
boys;  but  when  it  comes  to  men  grown 
a-trapesin’  off  by  daybreak,  ’tis  more’n 
I  hev  got  common  patience  wl’,  zo  'tis! 
Wull  theer,  ef  theer  *eads  be  empty. 
I’ll  take  care  ez  theer  stummicks  ain’t 
I  knaw  what  men  be,  a-comln’  ’ome 
’ungry  an’  cross  ez  two  sticks.” 

So  Thlrza  packed  a  liberal  luncheon 
basket,  and  Enoch  shouldered  it  and 
tramped  away  into  this  new  land  of 
fellowship,  that  seemed  Fairyland  it¬ 
self,  set  about  with  the  beauty  of  a 


county  that  its  children  consider  the 
very  fairest  in  the  British  Isles. 

“This  is  famous,  having  company.  It 
is  apt  to  be  lonely  with  nobody  but 
oneself  all  day.”  The  notion  of  acting 
as  ameliorator  of  anybody’s  loneliness 
was  a  sufiiciently  novel  idea  to  leave 
Enoch  without  any  appropriate  an¬ 
swer.  Enoch  had  no  fund  of  Small¬ 
talk,  which  Wetherham  Instinctively 
divined;  so  he  ran  on  in  a  monologue, 
talking  carelessly,  to  put  the  lad  at 
his  ease. 

By  degrees  however,  Enoch’s  shyness 
disappeared  under  the  spell  of  Wether- 
ham’s  p^sonallty.  He  did  not  guess 
that  the  fiow  of  anecdote  and  adven¬ 
ture  poured  out  so  freely  for  his  bene¬ 
fit  was  one  which  the  greatest  in  tiie 
land  eagerly  seized  a  rare  opportunity 
of  hearing.  Royal  Societies  and  such 
like  eminencies  meant  nothing  to 
Enoch’s  simple  ears. 

Bit  by  bit  the  veil  was  drawn  aside, 
and  Wetherham  looked  into  the  nature 
of  the  lad  that  the  village  called  “reg- 
’lar  quare”  and  the  Reverend  Joseph 
“odd.”  Wetherham  found  it  a  very 
beautiful  nature  to  his  comprehending 
gaze;  it  was  undeveloped,  untutored,  a 
strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ig¬ 
norance,  with  curious  standards  of  duty 
and  action  that  alternately  amused  and 
In  a  sense  hurt,  by  the  Implication  of 
crass  neglect,  this  Interested  beholder 
of  the  boy. 

Sometimes  they  fished,  in  silence,  in 
dim  pools  where  the  branches  dipped 
In  the  stream  and  little  banks  of  reed 
and  swaying  grasses  sloped  up  to  the 
rich  meadows  on  either  side;  or  Weth¬ 
erham  lay  on  his  back  in  the  sun,  with 
bis  cap  over  his  eyes  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  listening  to  the  slow  speech  of 
the  lad  opposite,  lazily  throwing  in  a 
stray  ejaculation  or  a  brief  comment 
of  his  own.  He  saw  that  any  display 
of  effort  to  draw  him  out  would  result 
In  Enoch’s  sensitive  withdrawal,  like 
a  snail  into  a  shell,  that  ridicule  or  mis- 
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understanding  would  seal  bis  lips  and 
set  anew  the  barrier  that  was  but  just 
beginning  to  be  broken  down  between 
himself  and  another  of  bis  kind. 
Enoch  knew  every  inch  of  the  country 
around,  each  reach  of  the  river,  its  cur¬ 
rents  and  sandy  banks,  its  angling  pe¬ 
culiarities,  and  natural  flies,  and  bait 
that  would  lure  when  no  fly  that  was 
ever  strung  would  tempt  the  knowing 
feiiows. 

“I  can’t  a-bide  to  ketch  ’em  nayther,” 
he  would  say,  as  be  plucked  a  handful 
of  grass  and  laid  a  fat  silver-bellied, 
dusky-skinned  trout  upon  it,  touching 
the  moist,  gleaming  skin  with  gentle 
finger;  and  for  all  bis  sportsman-like 
instincts  Wetherbam  understood  the 
boy,  and  answered  his  flushing  state¬ 
ment  sympathetically. 

“Aye,  aye,  Enoch;  but  we  give  them 
their  chance,  nevertheless— always  the 
best  chance,  if  we  are  true  sportsmen.’’ 

Wetherham  discovered  that  the  depth 
of  Enoch’s  store  of  natural  facts  was 
gained  by  the  medium  of  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation,  and  was  observed,  with  that 
unfailing  instinct  of  the  inherent  nat¬ 
uralist,  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  observed  rath¬ 
er  than  of  the  observer. 

He  knew  the  ways  and  habits  of 
stoat  and  weasel,  otter  and  cub,  squirrel 
and  mole,  as  intimately  as,  and  far 
more  understandlngly  than,  any  game- 
keeper.  Birds’  notes  and  habits,  mi¬ 
grations  and  buildings,  and  the  smaller 
creatures,  ant  and  spider,  beetle  and 
cricket,  were  all  familiarities  to  Enoch, 
whose  only  playmates  and  recreative 
interest  they  had  been, 

“Have  you  ever  read  any  books  about 
these  sort  of  things?’’  Wetherham 
asked  one  day,  when  struck  by  Enoch’s 
omission  of  the  generic  names  of 
that  about  which  he  spoke;  they 
were  to  him  known  only  by  their  local 
nomenclature,  often  especially  charac¬ 
teristic  despite  the  unscientific  title. 

“Bukes?”  asked  Enoch  from  his 


squatting  position  at  Wetherham’s  feet 
“1  ain’t  niver  heerd  tell  ez  bukes  was 
wrote  about  sich-like.”  The  books  that 
had  mostly  come  in  Enoch’s  way  had 
not  Inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  liter¬ 
ature,  being  to  bis  unliterary  mind 
merely  concerned  with  dull  meaning¬ 
less  facts  that  had  no  relation  to  com¬ 
mon  life  or  the  things  he  loved. 

“Oh  yes;  there  are  some  very  good 
books  written  about  them.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  are  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed;  but  1  must 
let  you  start  on  one  of  mine  that  will 
teach  you  a  lot  about  the  minutise  and 
alphabet  of  entomology.’’  Wetherham 
did  not  reflect  that  the  absolute  name 
of  bis  especial  taste  as  yet  was  un¬ 
known  to  his  listener. 

The  parish  absorbed  all  the  vicar’s 
energies,  much  to  Thirza’s  disgust. 

“Ez  I  zays  tii  passon,  I  zays:  Y(1 
dii  yer  duty  be  ’em  Sundays,  an’  I 
dawn’t  zee  why  yer  should  be  arter  ’em 
weeken-days  til;  a-boltin  yer  males  ez 
yti  ain’t  no  more  taste  o’  yer  food  then 
ef  ’twas  a  bit  o’  ole  shoe  leather  ’stead 
o’  best  tender-zlde.’  ’’  Thlrza  was  garru¬ 
lous  to  Wetherham,  whose  most  atten¬ 
tive  silence  bad  quite  won  the  citadel 
of  her  good  graces. 

“Never  mind,  Tbirza;  I  appreciate 
your  meals  to  the  full  if  your  master 
doesn’t;  but  you  are  a  veritable  cordon 
bleu." 

Enoch  rose  long  before  daybreak  to 
get  through  his  work— work  that  was 
now  suddenly  and  mysteriously  light. 
He  was  hardly  conscious  yet  of  this 
new  force  that  bad  entered  into  his 
soul  and  set  it  vibrating  in  every  chord, 
responsive  to  the  first  comprehending 
touch  of  human  sympathy.  He  was 
vaguely  aware  that  there,  outside  his 
Paradise,  stood  the  angel  of  departure 
with  drawn  sword;  but  he  thrust  away 
the  rending  thought,  for  bis  present 
happiness  was  all-sufilclng. 

“Whatlver  hev  a  come  upon  ’ee,  I 
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dawn’t  knaw.  A  body  would  zim  ez 
yU  was  valr  pixy-led.”  Tbirza  had  a 
dim  notion  that  something  in  the  lad 
had  changed.  She  would  often  fix  her 
sharp  old  eyes  upon  him,  when  he  was 
not  looking,  and  wonder  what  this  al¬ 
teration  was  that  she  could  trace  in  bis 
face  and  ways. 

The  vicar  was  far  too  absorbed  at 
present  to  consider  Enoch.  He  asked 
absently  what  Wetherham  could  make 
of  him;  but  his  interest  was  so  plainly 
centred  in  the  mass  of  letters  and  de¬ 
tails  from  which  he  detached  a  brief 
attention  with  obvious  distress,  that 
Wetherham  only  grunted  a  reply  that 
meant  nothing. 

“I  must  talk  to  you  later  on,  friend 
Joseph,”  he  observed  mentally,  as  he 
looked  across  the  table  to  the  worried 
face  opposite.  “I  am  afraid  that  you 
are  as  blind  as  a  bat— a  dear,  well- 
meaning,  kind-hearted  old  bat;  but 
blind,  nevertheless.  You  may  whittle 
away  until  kingdom  come,  but  you  will 
never  succeed  in  fitting  that  square  peg 
of  an  Enoch  into  the  little  round  hole 
of  village  life,”  With  which  conjunction 
of  mixed  metaphor  the  parson’s  visitor 
betook  himself  to  rest. 

“The  boy  is  a  born  naturalist,  my 
dear  man,  neither  more  nor  less;  and  if 
you  let  his  talent  stay  ‘wrapped  in  a 
napkin,’  as  the  old  Book  says,  you 
will  be  committing  a  mistake  that  I 
consider  little  less  than  criminal.  Do 
you  know  that,  without  the  remotest 
theoretical  knowledge  of  entomology, 
that  boy  can  discriminate  accurately 
between  Argynis  Selene  and  Euphrosyne, 
between - ” 

“You  don’t  understand,  my  dear 
Richard,  that  I  am  morally  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Enoch’s  spiritual  training.  If 
I  allow  him  to  go,  as  you  suggest,  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  naturalist  bow  do  I 
know  that  he  will  receive  definite 
Church  privileges  such  as  would  be 
afforded  him  in  his  life  here?  You 


must  consider  my  responsibilities  in 
this  matter.” 

Wetherham  did  not  answer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  The  smile  had  vanished  from 
his  kind  eyes,  and  they  looked  stern 
and  determined.  He  knew  that  in  the 
end  he  would  get  his  way,  as,  when 
be  set  bis  mind  conclusively  to  a  thing, 
he  invariably  did,  but  to-night  his  old 
friend’s  opposition  seemed  to  strike  a 
false  note. 

“Don’t  you  trouble  your  orthodox  old 
head  about  that  little  lad’s  spiritual 
state.  His  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  give 
him  as  fine  a  soul,  as  quick  sympathies, 
and  as  sensitive  an  ideal  of  duty  as 
might  dwell  In  the  breast  of  a  boy 
brought  up  on  the  Atbanasian  Creed 
and  suckled  on  the  Rubrics.  I  think 
we  may  safely  surmise  that  such  good 
material  is  not  ruined  in  the  process 
of  a  closer  union  with  that  Creator's 
works,  without  our  poor  bungling  ef¬ 
fort.  For  my  part,  I  have  found  many 
a  Christian  who  possessed  less  reverent 
content  with  his  Maker  and  his  works 
than  Enoch  owns.  Bless  me,  Joseph;  I 
have  been  usurping  your  privilege  and 
preaching  like  one  o’clock!” 

The  vicar  shooR  bis  bead  and  said  it 
was  plausible  but  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  good  Churchmanship;  whereat 
Wetherham  replied  to  the  former’s  hor¬ 
ror,  that  he  never  supposed  it  was. 

“Suppose  that  you  were  allowed  to 
choose  your  work  in  the  world,  Enoch 
—precious  few  of  us  are  given  the 
chance— but,  if  you  might,  what  would 
you  like  best  to  do?” 

Enoch’s  slow,  questioning  gaze  met 
his  inquirer. 

“I  dawn’t  zim  ez  I  jest  knaw  what 
yii  be  meanin’,  zur.  I  reckon  ez  I  ken 
turn  me  hand  to  all  zorts,  zo  be  as  ’tis 
wanted  like.” 

“Yes,  yes;  butit  happens,  luckily,that 
we  usually  do  best  what  we  like  best 
doing.  Therefore  In  reality  it  Is  the 
truest  economy  that  we  should  be  set 
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doing  that  particular  sort  of  work.  Na¬ 
ture  doesn’t  ask  a  mole  to  dy  at  times, 
or  a  swallow  to  burrow.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand?” 

“Ess  vay!  I  thinks,  time  and  agen, 
as  us  dawn’t  half  understan’  ’ow  ’tls  all 
a  zet  out— iverythln’  made  accordin’ 
to  use.  It  dii  reg’lar  zim,  mornin’-time 
or  sich  when  ’tis  all  a-lyin’  afore  me 
eyesez  I  ain’t  niver  a  zeed  it  proper.  It 
comes  over  me,  the  vields,  an’  birds, 
an’  trees,  an’  us  nil  takin”  it  naterai,  as 
if  ’twas  nort.”  Enoch’s  voice  trembled 
at  this  long  temerity  of  utterance. 

Wetherham  quoted  below  his  breath: 

A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one’s 
death, 

A  chorus  ending  from  Euripides, 

And  that’s  enough  for  flfty  hopes  and 
fears. 

As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature’s  self. 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul. 

Enoch  loved  the  sound  of  that  level 
voice,  although  the  beautiful  lines  were 
meaningless  to  his  ears.  It  made  him 
happy  just  to  hear  its  tones. 

“You  did  not  answer  my  question,” 
Wetherham  went  on  after  a  silence— 
a  long  friendly  silence— that  had 
fallen  between  them.  “Do  you 
know,  my  boy,  that  there  are  men 
who  work  at  what  you  do  just  for 
pleasure  in  the  doing?  The  world  calls 
them  naturalists— and  truly  so,  for  only 
those  whom  Mother  Nature  summons 
can  aptly  discover  her  secrets.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  work.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  deal  to  be  learnt  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  subjects  that  those  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  science  think  have  no 
bearing  on  It  whatever;  there  are  hard, 
uninteresting  details  to  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  troublesome  methods  to 
be  practised.  Only  Inborn  taste  and 
determination  can  carry  a  student 
through  it  all.  Do  you  think  that  you 
could  learn  and  study  and  work  to  be¬ 
come  a  naturalist  yourself  some  day, 
if  I  set  you  in  the  way?” 


Enoch  got  up  tremblingly;  be  was 
shaking  with  the  excitement  of  the 
idea  that  this  bewildering,  enchanting 
description  conjured  up  in  his  mind. 

“I  reckon  ez  I  ain’t  no  ways  equal  to 
sich”- there  was  a  curiously  deep  note 
in  his  voice.  I  reckon  as  I  couldn’t 
niver  larn  it  all”— he  put  his  quivering, 
supple  hands  on  the  strong  ones  before 
him.  “I  zim  as  I  ain’t  got  it  in  me  to 
mind  the  bukes  an’  lamin’;  but  if  zo 
be  ez  yfl  give  me  the  chance  yii  zay, 
zur,  I  knaw  ez  I’d  liefer  kill  meself  a- 
tryin’  than— than  live  all  me  days  any 

otherwise,  I  reckon  thlckey  way - ” 

His  voice  stopped  abruptly,  as  he 
turned  away  to  hide  the  shaming,  start¬ 
ing  tears. 

“Then,  my  boy,  we  will  try  together, 
and— with  the  parson’s  consent— set 
about  the  experiment  at  once.” 

Wetherham  thought  of  an  old  scien- 
tlflc  friend,  w'hose  bachelor  establish¬ 
ment  would  be  of  a  type  after  Enoch’s 
own  heart,  and  he  realized  contentedly 
that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to 
win  the  parson’s  consent. 

“Just  a  line  to  tell  you  that  Enoch  is 
getting  on  famously.  Watts  predicts 
great  things  for  him  and  I  shall  have 
him  out  with  me  as  soon  ns  it  is  feas¬ 
ible.  No  doubt  Enoch  has  written 
you  himself.  He  is  the  most  absurdly 
grateful  little  beggar  that  I  ever 
chanced  upon.  I  sail  to-morrow.  Good¬ 
bye,  old  man!  I  hope  that  you  have  for¬ 
given  my  unceremonious  methods  by 
this  time.  I  am  afraid  that  they  some¬ 
what  upset  your  dear  old  ecclesiastical 
dignity.” 

The  Reverend  Joseph  put  down  the 
letter  with  a  serious  countenance. 

“No  doubt  it  will  be  advantageous  in 
a  worldly  sense  for  Enoch’s  future. 
Personally,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
believe  but  that,  if  I  had  been  given 
time  to  persevere  with  his  lessons,  I 
should  have  succeeded  well  eventually. 
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Richard  was  always  prone  to  act  on 
impulse.” 

Tbirza  was  skeptical  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  at  Enoch’s  departure,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  not  unregretful  either. 

“Boys  be  a  brave  lot  o’  trouble,  but 
I  niver  ain’t  a  got  me  stair-carpets  bate 
like  thickey  lad  would  let  go  to  ’em,  no 

iMigman's  IfaculD*. 


vay!  I  dessey  ez  thic  ole  bird-stuf¬ 
fin’  Thlrza  persisted  in  regarding 
Enoch’s  new  career  as  closely  con¬ 
cerned  'With  practical  orniinology— 
“dO  take  it  out  o’  a  body.  I’ll  mind 
tti  send  the  boy  a  couple  o’  pork-pies 
come  nex’  pig-killin’,  plaze  the  Lord!” 

EUth  C.  M.  Dart. 


DISSENT  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 


“I  can  conceive,”  said  the  late  Bishop 
of  London  in  a  private  letter  to  myself 
a  year  ago,  “of  a  Christian  common¬ 
wealth  consisting  of  bodies  of  believers 
and  with  opinions  of  their  own  about 
matters  of  organization,  understanding 
one  another  and  respecting  one  anoth¬ 
er,  yet  conscious  of  a  common  purpose 
which  transcends  all  human  methods.” 
I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  in  all  Churches  who  would  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  ideal  of  the  Holy  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Its  members  (and  they 
are  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity)  find  their  true  bond  of 
unity,  not  in  historical  descent,  not 
even  in  doctrinal  agreement,  still  less 
in  modes  of  organization,  but  in  spirit. 
Their  common  aim  is  to  cultivate  the 
mind  of  Christ  and  to  do  His  will,  and 
in  their  supreme  devotion  to  that  they 
must  of  necessity  cease  from  the 
“strife  and  faction”  which  has  diverted 
so  much  of  the  energy  of  Christendom 
from  its  proper  work. 

Alas!  we  are  far  from  having  reached 
this  point,  but  it  will  be  something  if 
we  have  even  entered  on  the  path 
which  leads  to  it  There  are  still  the 
grand  divisions  which  have  existed 
through  the  centuries,  and  which  to  all 
appearances  are  as  pronounced  in  char¬ 
acter  and  maintained  with  as  much  te¬ 


nacity  as  at  any  previous  period.  Ro¬ 
man,  Greek,  Anglican— each  claims  a 
monopoly  of  Catholicity  for  bis  own 
Church,  and  are  agreed  only  in  their 
common  repudiation  of  all  schism  and 
its  abettors.  In  our  own  country 
Church  and  Dissent  are  too  much  re¬ 
garded  as  common  foes  rather  than  as 
fellow-workers  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Even  and  anon  we  hear  of  move¬ 
ments  towards  union,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  when  they  come  to  be  closely  exam¬ 
ined  they  are  found  to  be  either  on  the 
one  side  endeavors  of  the  strong  to  ab¬ 
sorb  some  weaker  element  or  simple 
endeavors  to  alter  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion,  with  the  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  new  union  would  become  a  new 
clement  of  division.  In  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted  Bishop 
Creighton  says:  “To  me  It  is  most  pain¬ 
ful  proof  of  an  Inadequate  hold  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  these  principles  should  be  a 
cause  of  disunion  and  bitter  feeling. 
Attempts  to  remedy  this  have  failed 
because  they  conceive  unity  as  some¬ 
thing  external  and  structural.”  That 
remark  Is  profoundly  true.  One  result 
of  the  mistake  is  that  endeavors  after 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  have  been 
among  the  most  prolific  sources  of  dis¬ 
union,  and  that  the  Association  for  that 
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object  has  been  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  forces  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Surely,  however,  we  are  not  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  in  this  respect 
no  progress  is  being  made,  and  that  the 
Victorian  era,  whatever  else  it  has 
done,  has  failed  even  to  soften  the  as¬ 
perities  of  religious  controversy  or  to 
mellow  the  spirits  of  the  disputants. 
The  late  Bishop  of  London  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  to  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  fortunate  if  it  were  possible 
to  regard  bis  spirit  as  characteristic  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  as  a  whole;  but 
this  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  fix  on  a  period  at 
which  there  were  more  Bishops  pre¬ 
pared  to  treat  Nonconformists  as  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  single  out  Individual  prelates  whose 
acts  of  courtesy  have  done  something 
to  remove  the  keen  edge  of  old  antago¬ 
nism.  But,  as  Dr.  Creighton  has  passed 
away  to  a  land  where  he  cannot  be 
troubled  with  the  impertinence  and 
bigotry  of  some  unable  to  appreciate 
either  the  more  gracious  temper  of  the 
Churchman  or  the  more  enlightened 
sagacity  of  the  statesman,  I  may  ex¬ 
press  how  deeply,  as  a  Dissenter  of 
the  more  advanced  type,  I  appreciated 
his  bearing  towards  us  who  were  out¬ 
side  his  own  Church.  I  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  we  w’ere  in  theo¬ 
logical  accord,  it  may  be  that  we  were 
not  even  in  proximity.  But,  instead  of 
the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastic,  there 
was  that  endeavor  to  understand  men 
and  to  deal  with  them  as  a  wise  man 
of  affairs  would  which  was  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  filling  a  position  of  such 
delicacy  and  responsibility.  My  first 
experience  of  him  was  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Leicester,  where,  as  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  he  gave  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  the  assembly.  Such  a  greeting 
was  as  rare  as  it  was  gracious.  It  fell 
to  my  lot  to  prepare  a  letter  in  reply. 
Hence  on  his  appointment  to  London  I 
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sent  a  message  of  congratulation,  and 
in  bis  reply  is  the  following  sentence, 
surely  a  worthy  keynote  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  prelate:  “it  will  be  my  endeavor 
that  brotherly  love  should  bind  togeth¬ 
er  all  the  followers  of  our  common 
Lord  and  Master.”  Reviewing  his  all 
too  brief  episcopate,  it  can  honestly  be 
said  that  this  pledge  was  redeemed  in 
the  attitude  be  invariably  maintained 
to  Nonconformists. 

These  incidents  are  recorded  and  em¬ 
phasized  because  they  furnish  such  an 
illumining  side-light  upon  the  change 
in  the  position  of  Dissent  which  the 
Victorian  era  has  witnessed.  How 
much  of  that  improvement  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  late  beloved  Sover¬ 
eign  was  one  who  took  a  serious  view 
of  religion  and  of  the  forces  which  it 
quickened  and  stimulated  in  the  coun¬ 
try  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  determine.  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  portrait  drawn  by  a  writer  in  the 
“Quarterly  Review”  as  a  correct  pre¬ 
sentment,  Her  Majesty,  while  taking  a 
thoroughly  Erastian  view  of  her  own 
position  as  the  head  of  the  National 
Church,  regarded  the  differences  in  re¬ 
ligious  opinion  among  her  subjects  in  a 
Catholic  spirit  equally  consistent  with 
common-sense  and  Christian  feeling. 
That  her  Infiuence  told  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  so  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  better  relations  between  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  Free  Churches,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  It  is  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  was  any  active  inter¬ 
ference,  but  the  current  story  of  her 
expressing  to  one  of  the  Bishops  her 
hope  that  he  got  on  well  with  the  Non¬ 
conformists  indicates  at  all  events  the 
prevalent  belief  as  to  her  own  desires. 
The  Bishops  who  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  special  favor  at  Court,  such  ns 
Tait  and  Randall  Davidson,  were  al¬ 
ways  men  of  distinctly  Liberal  ten¬ 
dencies.  But  in  nothing  did  she  sepa¬ 
rate  herself  more  completely  from 
High  Church  exclusiveness  than  in  her 
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attendance  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
during  her  residence  in  Scotland.  Her 
position,  looked  at  from  an  outsider’s 
standpoint,  was  undoubtedly  anoma¬ 
lous.  She  was  legally  an  official  head 
of  two  Churches,  and  a  large,  not  to 
say  dominant,  party  in  one  of  them  re¬ 
garded  the  other  as  no  Church  at  all. 
The  Queen  treated  them  both  as  alike 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  worshipped  at 
one  or  the  other  according  to  her  place 
of  residence  at  the  particular  time.  Not 
holding  the  State  Church  principle,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  justify  the  prac¬ 
tice,  except  as  an  object  lesson  in 
Christian  tolerance  by  which  all  her 
subjects,  and  especially  the  clerical 
section  of  them,  might  well  profit  I 
have  myself  a  happy  recollection  of  a 
service  at  the  old  Highland  church  (for 
which,  may  I  say,  I  always  wondered 
Her  Majesty  was  content  to  substitute 
a  new  building,  more  imposing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  without  the  associations 
of  its  predecessor)  at  which  the  Queen 
was  present.  I  was  privileged  to  sit  in 
an  adjoining  pew,  and  the  impression 
left  on  mind  and  heart  by  that  remark¬ 
able  scene  cannot  be  effaced.  There 
was  the  great  Empress-Queen— perhaps 
the  most  potent  Sovereign  on  earth- 
worshipping  in  simplest  form  the  King 
of  kings.  The  trappings  of  earthly 
state  were  conspicuous  only  by  their 
absence;  of  ritual  there  was  less  than 
may  be  found  in  many  a  Nonconform¬ 
ist  chapel  to-day;  her  fellow- worship¬ 
pers  were  the  rude  fathers  of  the  ham¬ 
let  and  their  families;  and,  be  it  added, 
of  all  the  congregation  there  was  not 
one  who  followed  every  part  of  the 
service  with  more  attention  or  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  more  reverential  spirit  than 
tlie  Queen.  It  was  an  impressive  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  grand  primary  truth  of 
the  Old  Book— “The  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them.”  It  was  a  witness,  not  the 
less  impressive  because  undesigned,  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  true  worship. 


taking  it  out  of  the  region  of  mere  out- 
ward  form  and  clerical  correctitude, 
and  reminding  us  that  our  God  dwell- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
and  accepts  the  service  of  all  who  wor¬ 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  liberalizing  infiuence  exerted  by 
the  Queen  is  only  one  of  the  forces  of 
the  age  working  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  charity  in  judgment.  These  have, 
to  say  the  least,  more  than  sufficed  to 
counteract  the  opposite  tendencies 
which,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  I  make 
the  qualification  because  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  of  High  Churchism  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Strange 
as  It  may  read,  there  is  often  more 
sjmpathy  between  its  representatives 
and  Nonconformists  than  between  the 
latter  and  Evangelicals.  The  reason  is 
sufficiently  clear.  The  Low  Church  are 
afraid  lest  any  tendency  to  fellowship 
with  Dissenters,  to  whom  they  are 
closely  allied  in  points  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  might  be  counted  to  them  for 
ecclesiastical  unrighteousness.  From 
any  such  suspicion  advanced  Anglicans 
are  naturally  free,  and  they  can  there¬ 
fore  indulge  Christian  feeling  towards 
men  whom  they  still  regard  as  outside 
the  pale  of  the  true  Church  without  let 
or  hindrance.  There  are  not  many  of 
the  school  who  exercise  this  liberty,  but 
there  are  some  to  whose  brotherly 
spirit,  manifested  under  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  conditions,  it  is  only  fair  to  pay 
a  deserved  tribute.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Anglicanism  seemed  to  me  of  this  type. 
It  was  a  guide  for  his  own  conduct,  but 
he  shrank  from  setting  it  up  as  a  law 
for  others.  The  position  was  hardly 
logical,  except  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  conform  his  own  life 
to  a  law  he  regarded  as  supreme,  quite 
another  to  insist  on  applying  it  to  otii- 
ers.  That  was,  so  far  as  I  gathered 
from  conversation  with  him,  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  position.  He  never  wa- 
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vered  as  to  his  own  line,  but  he  was 
just  as  ready  to  honor  others  for  loyal¬ 
ty  to  conscience,  though  it  forced  them 
to  a  line  of  action  entirely  opposed  to 
his  own. 

Happily  there  are  others  liKe  him,  and 
though  it  may  be  said  that  in  these 
cases  the'  instincts  of  the  Christian 
Ceart  were  too  strong  for  the  hard  con¬ 
clusions  of  ecclesiastical  logic  the  ex¬ 
planation  does  not  make  the  fact  less 
significant.  Such  men  have  tempered 
the  narrowness  of  the  school  to  which 
they  belong,  and  have  so  far  been  of 
special  service  by  toning  down  the 
hostile  sentiment  which  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  its  teachings  would  otherwise 
have  produced.  The  rise  of  that  school 
to  position  and  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  developments  of  the  day.  A  few 
clerics  meeting  in  a  Suffolk  rectory 
some  seventy  years  ago  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  Established  Church.  True, 
the  influence  of  the  school  is  much 
more  exclusive  and  potent  among  the 
clergy  than  the  laity,  and  that  it  is  a 
much  more  potent  force  for  the  Church 
than  the  Establishment;  that  its  action 
is  often  extremely  inconvenient  for  the 
spiritual  rules  of  its  daring  leaders; 
that  the  “Church  principles”  on  which 
they  lay  so  much  stress  are  but  very 
imperfectly  grasped  by  the  ardent  de¬ 
votees  whom  they  have  enlisted 
among  their  adherents.  But  when  all 
such  deductions  have  been  made  the 
“Oxford  Movement”  must  still  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  powerful  reactionary 
force.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  not  only  would  Dissent  have  been 
held  in  check  by  it,  but  that  it  would 
liave  interposed  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  growth  of  those  more  healthy  re¬ 
lations  between  different  religious  com¬ 
munities  which  broadminded  Chris¬ 
tians  and  patriots  alike  are  desirous 
to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Dissent  has  become  a  much 


more  potent  force  in  the  country;  and 
if  we  are  as  yet  far  from  having 
reached  the  ideal  state  of  Inter-ecclesi¬ 
astical  relation,  at  least  there  is  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  it  than  when  Queen 
Victoria  commenced  her  long  and  noble 
reign. 

To  deal  flrst  with  the  development  of 
Dissent  as  a  recognized  and  potent  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  religious  forces  of  the 
nation.  Two  events  of  quite  recent  oc¬ 
currence  have  cast  considerable  light 
upon  this  point  The  latest  in  time 
may  be  taken  flrst.  In  the  last  week 
of  April  there  gathered  in  the  Metropo¬ 
lis  two  numerous  bodies  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom- 
members  of  the  Baptist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Unions.  These  met  in  one  as¬ 
sembly,  which  thus  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  century  set  before  the  world  a 
striking  presentation  of  the  strength  of 
Congregationalism.  For  the  fact  has 
to  be  remembered  in  any  endeavor  to 
estimate  the  relative  strength  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Church  systems  that  these  two 
Important  confederacies  of  Churches 
are  all  Congregationalists,  and  are  di¬ 
vided  only  on  the  question  of  baptism— 
it  might  be  better  to  say  “questions,” 
as  they  refer  both  to  the  subject  and 
the  mode.  It  may  probably  be  that 
these  differences  will  prevent  them 
from  adopting  any  scheme  of  organic 
unity,  but  that  does  not  interfere  with 
their  identiflcation  in  aim  and  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Practically  they  are  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  respects  at  one,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  a  corporate  union  would 
be  productive  of  any  advantage.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  effected  without 
much  preliminary  controversy,  the 
compensation  for  which  is  not  appar¬ 
ent.  The  very  agitation  for  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  mislead  some  as  to  the  extent  of 
any  present  divergences  which  federa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  might  remove.  It  is. 
therefore,  the  more  necessary  to  reiter¬ 
ate  that  our  churches  are  all  constructed 
on  the  same  model;  that  they  inherit  a 
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large  number  of  tbeir  noblest  tradi¬ 
tions  in  common;  that  in  the  teaching 
of  their  pulpits  and  the  form  of  worship 
in  their  congregations  a  practiced  eye 
or  ear  would  find  it  very  hard  to  de¬ 
tect  any  difference;  and,  further,  that 
moving  among  them  in  social  life  the 
same  characteristic  features  are  seen. 
Whether  these  two  bodies  of  active, 
energetic  and  enterprising  Churches 
should  be  welded  into  one  host,  or 
whether  they  should  constitute,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  two  divisions  of 
the  same  army  moving  on  parallel 
lines,  is  a  matter  of  subordinate  im¬ 
portance— of  mechanical  arrangement, 
not  of  dynamic  force.  The  unity  which 
was  so  marked  in  the  recent  assembly 
is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  during  the  century,  and 
especiaily  during  its  later  decades.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  there  has  been  any 
weakening  of  conviction  on  either  side, 
but  there  is  a  more  general  and  ever¬ 
growing  appreciation  of  the  relative 
vaiue  of  the  one  point  in  dispute  as 
compared  with  the  grand  verities  on 
which  they  are  agreed. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  feature 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Free  Churches,  whose  assembly  at 
Cardiff  is  the  other  incident  to  which 
I  referred  as  indicating  the  spirit  in 
which  Dissenting  Churches  are  enter¬ 
ing  on  this  new  century.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  that  remarkable  gathering;  still  less 
to  claim  for  it  a  character  to  which  it 
cannot  pretend.  Great  movements  are 
like  great  men;  they  are  in  at  least  as 
much  danger  from  the  foolish  fiatteries 
of  eulogists  as  from  the  calumnies  of 
their  foes.  The  Federation  may  not  be 
so  potent  a  factor  as  its  promoters  sup¬ 
pose,  and  one  of  its  nearest  perils  may 
bt‘  the  temptation  to  take  itself  too  se¬ 
riously.  It  is  not  a  new  Church;  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  not  be  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  confederation  of  Churches, 
since  it  owes  its  existence,  not  to  any 


ofilcial  action  on  the  part  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  of  the  different 
Churches,  but  to  the  spontaneous  ef¬ 
forts  of  individuals.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
this  alliance  were  lacking  in  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  own  Churches,  or  would 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  any  of  thein 
interests  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
those  of  the  wider  fellowship.  On  the 
common  platform  are  found  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  Evangelical  Dissent,  whose 
representatives  have  probably  been 
surprised  to  find  how  largely  their 
alienation  from  one  another  has  been 
due  to  prejudice,  itself  the  child  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

This  remarkable  gathering  then  may, 
after  all  necessary  discount  from  its 
significance  has  been  made,  be  fairly 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  of  England  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  a  comparison  with  their 
position  at  its  commencement  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  understand  how  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  made.  The  divisions 
in  the  ranks  of  Dissent  have  caused  the 
country  to  form  a  very  inadequate  con¬ 
ception  of  its  actual  strength.  The 
Established  Church  has  been  regarded 
as  one  among  many  rivals,  to  any  of 
whom  it  is  confessedly  much  superior 
in  number  and  resources.  This  Fed¬ 
eration  reminds  us  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  line  of  division  which  must  be 
drawn,  and  that  the  only  one  with 
which  the  State  has  any  right  to  con¬ 
cern  Itself.  In  disputes  between  Cal¬ 
vinist  and  Arminian,  Sacerdotalist  and 
Evangelical,  it  has  neither  prerogative 
nor  qualification  to  Interfere.  But  it  is 
for  it  to  determine  as  to  its  own  rela¬ 
tion  to  religion  and  the  Churches.  The 
Federation  is  certainly  a  fact  which  it 
cannot  leave  out  of  account  in  the 
formation  of  its  decision.  Here  is  a 
representative  gathering  of  Churches, 
whose  very  life  and  energy  are  found 
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in  spiritual  liberty,  who  refuse  to  allow 
the  State  to  control  any  part  of  their 
Church  life,  who  are  as  independent 
of  the  support  as  of  the  rule  of  the 
State.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  what  is  undoubtedly  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  it  is  one  which  cannot  be 
treated  with  disregard  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  practical  business  of  the 
nation.  The  more  it  is  studied,  the 
more  suggestive  it  appears. 

The  first  observation  that  may  be 
made  is  that  no  such  gathering  would 
have  been  possible  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  Queen’s  reign  or  for  many 
years  afterwards.  The  growth  of  such 
friendly  relations  between  the  several 
Dissenting  Churches  as  alone  have 
made  it  possible  Is  of  recent  date.  Be¬ 
tween  several  of  the  Churches  whose 
members  met  in  friendly  conference  at 
Cardiff  there  was  hardly  a  point  of 
union  at  the  earlier  period.  Of  course 
they  were  all  under  the  same  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ban— proscribed  (so  far  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church  was  concerned)  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Nonconform¬ 
ity  of  1062  w’as  cradled  and  the  ideas 
in  which  its  descendants  were  trained 
differed  so  widely  from  those  which 
marked  the  rise  and  progress  of  W’es- 
leyan  Methodism  that  there  was  a  mu¬ 
tual  distrust  between  these  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Nonconformist  world. 

There  were  theological  differences; 
for  Calvinism  of  a  pronounced  and 
sometimes  a  very  severe  and  repellent 
type  w'as  then  prevalent  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  both  Baptist  and  Psedo- 
Baptlst,  and  it  was  confronted  by  an 
equally  decided  Arminianlsm  among 
the  Wesleyans.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  a  marked  change.  Owing 
largely  to  the  Influence  of  a  few  en¬ 
lightened  men,  among  whom  Ralph 
M’ardlaw,  Andrew  Fuller,  George 
Payne,  and  in  later  years  Thomas  Bln- 
ney  and  R.  W.  Dale,  the  theology  of 
Congregationalism  has  been  greatly 


broadened;  and  though  there  are  still 
characteristic  differences  between  them 
and  their  Methodist  brethren,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  on  the  vital 
truths  of  religion.  Of  course  the  mode 
of  presenting  and  enforcing  those 
truths  is  affected  by  the  temperament 
of  the  preacher  as  well  as  by  his  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  habits  of  thought,  but 
these  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of  his 
teaching;  and  whatever  differences  in 
tone  there  may  be,  the  bitterness  of  old 
theological  controversies  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  theological  differences  were  not 
the  only— they  were  hardly  the  most 
serious— causes  of  separation.  The 
Wesleyans  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I»issenters,  quite  as  much  as  Congre- 
gationalists,  but  they  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  accept  the  position,  and  in 
truth  were  extremely  anxious  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  any  opposition  to  the  Es¬ 
tablishment.  The  relations  between 
these  two  sections  of  the  Dissenting 
world  were  anything  but  friendly,  and 
they  remained  in  this  state  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  there  are  many  Wesleyans  of 
the  older  generations  who  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  change  which  has 
passed  over  their  more  progressive 
brethren,  and  who,  if  they  are  not  less 
friendly  to  other  Dissenters,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  does  not  imply  any  sympathy  with 
their  ecclesiastical  or  political  views. 
Fifty,  even  thirty,  years  ago  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  opposition  was  much  stronger, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  a 
much  later  point  such  association  as 
that  which  was  seen  at  Cardiff  would 
have  been  possible. 

My  own  early  recollections  are  all  of 
a  very  different  state  of  feeling  from 
that  of  which  the  Federation  is  an 
“outw’ard  and  visible  sign.”  The  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference,  Indeed,  has  taken  no 
action  in  relation  to  this  new  assocla- 
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tion,  but  some  of  the  most  active  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  latter  are  distinguished 
Wesleyan  leaders,  and  they  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  number  of  ministers 
and  laymen  throughout  the  country.  It 
Is  certain  that  any  proposal  for  such 
fellowship  could  not  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  on  either  side  at  the  time  when 
my  own  ministry  commenced.  The 
earliest  controversy  between  Church 
and  Dissent  of  which  I  have  any  clear 
recollection  was  that  on  the  prolific 
question  of  education,  and  was  over 
the  measure  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  then  Home  Secretary  of  the 
Conservative  Government.  The  one 
point  in  relation  to  it  which  is  vivid  in 
my  memory  Tvas  the  anxiety  which  the 
active  Dissenting  opponents  of  the 
measure  felt  in  relation  to  the  attitude 
that  would  be  taken  by  the  Wesleyans. 
The  same  state  of  things  has  been  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  contests  of  subsequent  years. 
The  Wesleyans  have  been  an  uncertain 
quantity,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
have  not  been  regarded  with  special 
favor  by  those  who  felt  that  they  were 
fighting  their  battles,  even  though  they 
were  denied  their  sympathy  and  co-op¬ 
eration.  In  short,  Congregationalists  rep¬ 
resented  a  militant  Dissent  on  which 
Wesleyans  looked  with  little  favor.  Our 
relations  were,  therefore,  considerably 
strained.  We  were  occasionally  found 
in  each  other’s  chapels,  and  even  in 
each  other’s  pulpits,  but  even  these 
courtesies  were  not  too  abundant,  and 
of  active  friendly  co-operation  there  was 
even  less.  Of  course  the  responsibility 
for  a  state  of  things  which  was  not  to 
the  credit  of  either  must  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  while  it  is  fair 
to  both  to  say  that  it  was  largely  due 
to  causes  over  which  neither  had  con¬ 
trol.  But  it  was  at  best  an  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  from  which  it  is  certain  that 
both  parties  suffered  and  the  cause  of 
religion  with  them. 

There  is  an  illumining  passage  on  the 


subject  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Jabez 
Bunting,  who,  beyond  all  controversy, 
was  the  most  conspicuous  Wesleyan  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
a  considerable  period  he  was  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference,  so  dominant  was  his 
infiuence.  Like  all  strong  leaders,  he 
was  the  object  of  keen  criticism;  but, 
despite  it  all,  be  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  man  who,  since  the  days 
of  John  Wesley,  has  most  fully  refiect- 
ed  the  spirit  of  the  founder  and  most 
fully  represented  the  genius  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  His  biographer  was  his  son,  him¬ 
self  a  Conservative  among  Conserva¬ 
tives,  if  indeed  he  might  not  more  truly 
be  described  as  a  “Tory  among  Tories.’’ 
Of  the  relations  between  Wesleyans 
and  the  older  Nonconformists  there 
were  few  men  on  his  side  more  com¬ 
petent  to  speak,  for  be  was  too  intelli¬ 
gent  not  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  men  from  whom  he  differed  in 
opinion.  Writing  of  the  effect  of  the 
revival  in  the  Established  Church  up¬ 
on  both  of  them,  be  makes  a  very 
marked  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  Nonconformists,  and  in  this 
sets  forth  his  father’s  view: 

/ 

No  wonder  that  those  who  thought 
they  discerned  in  all  State  Churches  a 
tendency  to  evil  rather  than  to  good 
were  startled  when  they  saw  the 
Church  of  England  in  dowiirlght  earn¬ 
est,  and  would  not  feign  friendship 
when  they  felt  nothing  but  suspicion  and 
dread.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
this  “strong  man”  became  a  rejoicing 
competitor  in  the  race  for  usefulness; 
and  Methodism,  running  all  the  faster, 
yet  breathed  out  a  welcome,  bade  him 
play  fairly, "find  wished  him  quickly  at 
the  goal;  the  old  Dissent  stopped  and 
questioned,  saying  now  that  he  had  un- 
fiue  advantage;  all  which  little  heed¬ 
ing,  he  went  on  his  way,  and,  as  many 
think,  got  a  full  century’s  start  of  those 
who  tried  to  hinder  him.  But  may  all 
win! 

Much  has  happened  since  those  days. 
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and  the  change  wrought  in  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Nonconformist  world  has 
been  considerable.  The  older  part  has 
certainly  not  abated  one  iota  of  its  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  State  Church  principle, 
though  the  opposition  to  the  Anglican 
Church  itself  has  become  much  more 
intelligent,  more  possessed  indeed  with 
the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness.  On 
the  other  side,  a  large  number  of  Wes- 
leyans  have  come  more  directly  Into 
line  with  other  Nonconformists.  It  is 
folly  to  expect  that  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  them  will  ever  be  entirely  oblit¬ 
erated.  A  religious  denomination  has 
its  r]6oi  as  well  as  its  creed,  and 
that  of  the  Congregationalist  is  so  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
that  they  have  sometimes  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  each 
other.  It  is  one  of  the  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Victorian  period  that 
this  misunderstanding  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  cleared  away. 

This  happy  result  is  undoubtedly 
largely  due  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
tolerance  which  is  increasingly  preva¬ 
lent.  This  sentiment  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  religious  indif¬ 
ference.  Of  course.  If  a  man  believes 
nothing  in  particular,  there  Is  no  ob¬ 
vious  reason  why  he  should  distress 
himself  as  to  what  others  believe. 
There  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  this 
kind  of  intellectual  contempt  for  every 
earnest  religious  belief,  a  contempt 
which  occasionally  passes  into  an  an¬ 
gry  impatience  which  is  apt  sooner  or 
later  to  become  active  bigotry.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  before  a  man 
can  be  really  tolerant  he  must  have 
strong  convictions  of  his  own.  It  is  the 
man  who  has  “beaten  his  own  music 
out”  who  is  best  able  to  understand  the 
difficulties  and  respect  the  hesitations 
of  those  whose  views  are  opposed  to 
his  own.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  Free  Churches  have  be¬ 
come  less  earnest  in  their  attachment 
to  distinctive  principles.  But  they 


have  shared  in  the  general  intellectual 
movement  of  the  generation,  and  the 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in 
many  important  articles  of  their  own 
creed  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  wid¬ 
ening  their  Judgment  in  relation  to 
others.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  of 
all  has  been  in  reference  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  faith.  Most  of  their  leaders 
have  learned  lessons  In  theological  per¬ 
spective,  so  that  even  where  they  hold 
the  same  doctrines  as  their  fathers 
they  take  an  entirely  different 
view  of  their  relative  value.  The 
result  is  that  many  controversies  once 
invested  with  exaggerated  importance 
have  sunk  into  their  true  insignifi¬ 
cance,  with  immense  gain  to  Christian 
charity  and  true  unity. 

Without  therefore  attributing  to  the 
Free  Church  Council  a  character  which 
it  has  no  right  to  claim,  and  which 
there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  be¬ 
ing  able  to  secure,  it  undoubtedly 
marks  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Church  life  of  a  nation.  The 
change  in  temper  and  advance  in  the 
power  of  Dissent  which  it  reveals  are 
phenomena  which  no  wise  statesman 
can  afford  to  disregard.  The  very  name 
under  which  these  several  bodies  have 
united  is  itself  suggestive  of  a  great 
change  in  their  public  position.  A 
century  ago  such  an  alliance  would 
have  been  designated  by  some  name 
descriptive  of  Its  antagonistic  charac¬ 
ter.  We  have  not  as  yet  ceased  to  be 
Dissenters  or  Nonconformists.  These 
names  have  not  been  chosen  by  us,  but 
have  been  forced  upon  us.  Very  gladly 
shall  we  abandon  an  attitude  of  pro¬ 
test  as  soon  as  the  State  gives  up  its 
unjust  preference  for  a  particular 
Church  and  creed.  But  we  do  not  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting;  and 
though  we  must  maintain  the  “dissi- 
dence  of  Dissent”  so  long  as  the  law 
compels  us  thus  to  vindicate  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  conscience,  yet 
we  have  no  love  for  the  attitude  or  for 
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the  spirit  which  it  seems  to  express. 
We  greatiy  prefer  to  insist  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  meaning  of  our  position  as  a  part 
of  the  national  force  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  part  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  any  interference,  as 
it  is  independent  of  all  support  from 
the  State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  we  could  hardly  hare  claimed  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  in  such  a  character,  and 
our  claim,  if  it  had  been  advanced, 
would  have  been  treated  with  but  scant 
•courtesy.  At  that  period  we  had  won 
little  more  than  the  bare  right  to  exist 
We  were  debarred  from  municipal  of¬ 
fice,  excluded  from  the  national  seats 
of  learning,  taxed  for  the  support  of  a 
Church  from  which  we  conscientiously 
dissented— in  short,  sufferance  was  the 
badge  of  all  our  tribe,  and  so  deeply 
bad  the  iron  gone  into  the  souls  of  our 
fathers  that  they  were  content  even 
with  the  maimed  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  did  not  realize  that  they  too  bad  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  nation.  'Sous  avons  change 
tout  cela.  The  political  Dissenter  has 
been  much  reviled;  but  at  least  be  has 
won  for  his  brethren  a  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  service  which  otherwise  they 
w’ould  never  have  secured.  To-day  any 
impartial  observer  would  recognize  the 
Churches  represented  in  the  recent 
Council  ns  forming  an  essential  part 
of  the  National— though  not  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished-Church. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  this  to  dwell  on  the 
changes  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
religious  life  in  Dissenting  communites. 
The  Dissenter  has  always  been  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
Puritan.  Ecclesiastical  pedants  have 
taken  a  pleasure  in  insisting  that  bis 
ancestors  are  rather  to  be  found  among 
the  Separatists,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  this  leaves  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  the  Separatists  were  Puri¬ 
tans  of  the  Puritans.  The  Noncon¬ 
formist  conscience  is  indeed  the  legiti¬ 


mate  successor  of  the  Puritan.  So  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  law  of  personal  con¬ 
duct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  Judg¬ 
ments  have  undergone  considerable 
change.  The  Puritan,  and  especially 
the  Puritan  under  the  influence  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  was  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  one  universal  law  of  “anti-.” 
His  prohibitions  were  legion,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  maintained  with  a 
thoroughness  of  conviction  and  uncom¬ 
promising  tenacity  and  insistence 
which  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded 
if  they  had  been  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  life.  The  revolt 
against  this  excessive  severity  has  been 
very  general,  and  it  must  be  added  in 
many  cases  has  been  carried  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extreme.  The  Congregational  ist 
of  to-day  is  no  more  known  by  a 
special  narrowness  in  social  life  than 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
by  the  special  garments  which  once 
were  distinctive  of  his  people.  A  re¬ 
action  like  this  must  have  its  evils  ns 
well  as  its  advantages.  But  here  it  is 
necessary  only  to  note  it  as  a  fact  with¬ 
out  discussing  its  wisdom.  The  result 
is,  a  Dissenter  takes  his  place  in  so¬ 
ciety  side  by  side  with  Churchmen.  If, 
however,  he  is  to  retain  the  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  has  made  him  a  force  in 
the  nation  he  must  be  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  robustness  and  strength 
of  the  old  Puritan,  even  if  he  feels  it 
right  to  modify  some  of  the  severer 
restrictions  which  his  fathers  were  con¬ 
tent  willingly  to  accept. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  surely  be  said 
that  such  a  force  as  that  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  two  assemblies  which 
this  article  has  described  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  A  state  of  things  which  treats 
these  great  Nonconformist  communi¬ 
ties  as  outside  the  pale  of  national 
Christianity  is  so  unnatural  that  its 
perpetuation  is  impossible.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Free  Churches  does 
not  contemplate  any  distinct  aggressive 
action  aginst  the  Establishment.  That 
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was  not  due  to  any  astuteness  of  pol¬ 
icy,  and  yet  no  policy  could  well  have 
been  more  effective.  For  here  is  an 
assembiy  in  which  are  met  deiegntes 
from  ail  parts  of  the  country  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion,  are  at  one  in  their  absoiute 
independence  of  the  State.  That  is  the 
one  meaning  of  their  w’ord  “Free.”  Ob¬ 
jection  has  been  taken  to  the  word  as 
invoiving  a  reflection  upon  the  State 
Church.  It  is  simpiy  an  exampie  of  the 
chiidishness  which  seems  to  haunt  ec¬ 
clesiastical  controversy.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  contend  that  the  term 
“Established  Church”  suggests  that 
the  other  Churches  are  lacking  in  the 
element  of  stability.  The  sooner  such 
puerile  arguments  are  discarded  and 
reasonable  men  apply  the  simple  tests 
of  experience  and  common-sense,  the 
better  for  the  parties  themselves  and 
for  the  cause  of  truth.  The  terms  are 
at  all  events  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  quibbling  about  them  is  gratuitous 
folly.  The  distinction  between  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  and  the  Federated 
Churches  that  met  at  Cardiff  is  simply 
one  that  the  State  has  made,  and  that 
the  State  can  abolish  to-morrow.  If 
it  be  said  that  there  is  a  further  and 
more  vital  difference  between  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  those  that  are  outside 
its  bounds,  that  raises  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  issue.  The  distinction  at  pres¬ 
ent  marked,  and  with  which  alone  the 
nation  qua  nation  has  to  deal,  is  that 
between  an  Established  Church  and 
Free  Churches;  and  the  question  which 
naturally  arises  and  demands  an  an¬ 
swer  is  one  the  solution  of  which  be¬ 
comes  more  clear  every  year.  Why 
should  the  one  Church  be  chosen  to 
honor  and  the  others  cast  aside  to  dis¬ 
honor?  The  religious  service  of  the 
latter  to  the  nation  is  quite  as  valuable 
as  that  of  the  former.  The  patriotism 
of  the  Nonconformist  is  as  devoted,  as 
enllghtene<l  and  as  disinterested  as 
that  of  the  Churchman.  Why  should 


the  nation  place  its  hall-mark  upon  the 
one,  and  force  the  other  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  and  protest? 

An  observer  looking  at  the  present 
relations  of  the  Churches  in  a  critical 
spirit,  especially  if  there  were  in  him  a 
touch  of  cynicism,  might  And  signs  of  a 
more  acute  discontent  wdth  existing 
Church  systems  on  the  part  of  numbers 
of  their  adherents  than  their  leaders 
would  be  willing  to  admit.  Both  in  the 
Establishment  and  in  Free  Churches 
we  hear  of  proposals  of  reform  which 
ill  some  cases  are  nothing  short  of  revo¬ 
lutionary.  But  so  far  at  least  as  Free 
Churches  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriouslj'.  It  is  certain 
tliat  there  is  a  widespread  spirit  of  un¬ 
rest  abroad.  But  this  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indicating  a  definite  revolt 
against  the  principles  of  the  respective 
systems  with  which  these  w'ould-be  re¬ 
formers  are  identified.  It  is  rather  the 
effervescence  of  a  young  generation 
many  of  whose  members  have  a  vague 
idea  that  a  new  century  ought  to  mean 
a  new  departure.  They  forget  how 
rich  is  the  heritage  into  which  they 
have  entered  and  which  has  been  se¬ 
cured  mainly  by  the  modes  of  action 
w’hich  thej’  are  so  eager  to  Improve. 
They  are  impressed  only  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  capacity  to  do  a  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  God  and  humanity  than  any  of 
the  generations  which  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  not  a  feeling  wholly  to 
be  condemned.  If  its  Intense  self-con¬ 
sciousness  be  forgotten  or  explained 
even  partially  by  the  impatience  of  a 
zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,  there 
is  in  it  much  to  be  admired.  It  ex¬ 
presses  a  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
the  slow  rate  of  religious  progress,  and 
an  earnest  desire  that  the  record  of  the 
twentieth  century  should  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  In 
their  ideas  as  to  the  best  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  they  may  have  fallen 
into  serious  mistakes,  and  yet  their 
aims  may  be  noble,  and  to  a  certain 
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extent  their  views  of  the  situation  may 
be  correct  Time,  money  and  strength 
have  too  often  been  wasted  and  worse 
than  wasted  in  the  service  of  a  narrow 
and  selfish  sectarianism  which  has 
separated  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  close  fellowship,  which  nurtured  in 
its  adherents  a  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  own  system  and  dictated  un¬ 
charitable  judgments  of  all  who  would 
not  worship  its  idols,  and  which  was 
thus  the  parent  of  a  thousand  preju¬ 
dices,  all  of  them  hindering  the  growth 
of  character  and  the  advance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  But  if  the  substitute  for  it 
be  a  languid  indifference  to  important 

Tbe  Nineteentb  Oentary  and  After. 


questions  even  of  principle  which  is 
christened  charity  or  liberalism,  but 
which  is  really  an  unbelief  that  must 
be  fatal  to  all  spiritual  power,  the  last 
end  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  A 
deeper  spirituality  is  the  great  need  of 
the  day  and  indeed  the  common  need 
of  all  the  Churches.  Men  are  troubling 
themselves  too  much  about  the  im¬ 
provement  of  machinery.  What  is 
necessary  is  a  stronger  dynamic.  Give 
us  that,  and  we  shall  have  that  truer 
brotherliness  in  which,  not  in  any  mere 
organization,  will  be  the  power  of  tlio 
Twentieth  Century  Church. 

J,  Guinness  Rogers. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  LAZARUS.* 


(ScBNB,  a  field  near  Bethany.  Lazarus  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  half- 
naked,  with  limbs  still  entangled  in  his  shroud.  He  feels  the  quiver  of  life  contending 
against  the  torpor  of  death  within  him.  He  sits  motionless  and  speechless,  gazing  at 
the  light  as  though  half-blinded.  Opposite  him  stands  Jesus,  erect,  with  uplifted  eyes. 
A  little  farther  off  stand  Martha  and  Mary,  divided  between  joy  and  terror,  not  ven¬ 
turing  to  come  nearer.  The  apostles  form  another  group,  and  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  people.  It  is  a  bright  still  morning  in  spring.) 

Cries  of  the  multitude. 

Wonder  unheard,  unsaid! 

Lazarus  who  was  dead 
Is  there— is  living,  instead! 

Martha. 

My  brother! 

Mary. 

My  brother! 

The  Apostles. 

There’s  life  in  the  clay! 

From  the  toils  of  tbe  grave  he  is  breaking  aw.ay! 

John. 


Aye,  tbe  fiesh  is  alive! 

Luke. 

But  the  soul  is  afar— 
Mark. 

Nay,  there’s  red  In  the  cheek! 


'Translated  for  Tbe  Eclectic  Magaslne. 
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Matthetc. 

In  the  eye  there’s  a  star! 

A  man  of  the  people. 

Of  all  our  words  of  amazement 
Hears  he  not  one! 

Like  a  soul  in  utter  bedazement 
Beholds  the  sun. 

A  woman. 

It  gave  me  an  icy  shiver 
When  he  rose  from  under  the  pall! 

When  the  flesh  began  to  quiver 
And  the  white  cere-cloth  to  fall! 

A  tottering  old  man. 

Oh,  mighty  Jesus,  hear  me. 

And  mercifully  be  near  me. 

When  the  few  days  I  have  to  live  are  o’er! 

If  thou,  when  I  am  sinking, 

Wert  there,  kind  sir,  I’m  thinking 
Me,  too,  from  death  to  life  thou  mlght’st  recover! 
A  centurion. 

A  quaint  old  gaffer  this— 

Who  would  have  more  of  such  a  life  as  his! 

A  mother. 

Oh  Jesus,  fail  me  not! 

My  son  is  dead— do  what  thou  here  hast  wrought! 
Another,  with  a  tick  child  in  her  arms. 

A  lesser  thing  ask  I; 

My  little  lad  is  ill— make  him  not  die! 
Martha. 

Look  on  thy  Martha,  brother! 

Marp. 

Brother  dear. 

Look  on  the  loving  friend  who  brought  thee  here! 
Lazarus,  after  gazing  for  a  few  seconds  upon  Jesus. 
Master! 

Cries  of  the  multitude. 

Wonder  of  wonders!  The  knot’s  untied! 

Fate  is  beaten,  and  death  defled! 

We  hear  him  speaking— the  man  who  died! 
Lazarus. 

Oh  master,  what  hast  thou  done? 

The  Apostles. 

He  hath  raised  thee,  dreaming  one! 
Knowest  not  thy  redemption? 
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Lazarus,  wearily,  vaguely  and  disconnectedly. 

Oh  master,  1  obey 
The  eyes  that  urge  me. 

Speak,  and  make  known  thy  will. 

Thee  have  I  followed  since  I  saw  thee  first. 
And  follow  still. 

Meekly,  thy  lightest  sign. 

But  If  thus  docile  I  have  been  alway, 
Wherefore  that  angry  word? 

What  deep  offense  Is  mine? 

Why  dost  thou  scourge  me? 

The  Apostles. 

Alas!  he  raves— the  man  to  life  restored! 
Lazarus. 

Wherefore,  master,  awake  me 
Out  of  so  sweet  a  sleep— 

And  all  so  well  forgotten? 

Since  first,  mine  eyes  uplifting, 

I  looked  on  the  hollow,  shifting 
Pageant  of  earth. 

Never  did  overtake  me 
Repose  more  deep:— 

So  sweetly  had  I  forgotten 
My  human  birth. 

Oh  master,  wherefore  awake  me? 

Around  me,  as  I  lay 
Creation  swam  undone: 

There  was  no  night,  no  day. 

No  time,  no  change  at  all. 

I  heard  no  faintest  echo  of  any  tone 

From  this  dead  vale,  funereal. 

.  No  vain  desire  disturbed 

My  trance,  no  memory  turbid. 

No  sorrow  gnawed  me  here. 

No  sting  of  sharp  remorse  felt  I,  no  fear. 

Of  so  great  peace 
Why  wilt  thou  me  deprive? 

Why  must  I  rise  and  wrestle 
Where  the  cruel  sunbeams  dazzle 
My  shrinking  sense. 

And  the  cries  are  an  offense 
Of  the  tortured  folk  who  live? 

Leave  me,  my  master,  free  of  pain. 

Buoyed  up  by  lovesome  death,  and  light  as  air! 
Let  me  but  nestle 
In  my  grave  again 

Like  a  creature  of  the  wild  wood  In  Its  lair! 


In  th€  Days  of  the  **  Chilly  Death. 

Je»us,  looking  fixedly  upon  Lazarus  and  speaking  sternly. 

Man,  but  thy  heart  is  cold,  and,  man,  thy  courage  feeble! 

Base  are  thy  words,  and  base  is  thy  distress. 

Art  thou  alone  in  the  world?  Is  thine  the  only  trouble? 

Art  thou,  then,  sisterless  and  brotherless? 

Who  art  thou,  to  have  won  the  wages  of  peace  already? 

Who  art  thou,  to  have  loved,  much  as  a  mortal  can? 

Loving,  trusting  on,  with  faith  serene  and  steady— 

Hast  thou  then  done  enough,  and  suffered  enough,  oh  man? 

Why  do  the  vain  waves  break  on  the  cliff  ascending  sheerly? 

Why  do  the  worlds  revolve?  Why  do  the  minutes  fly? 

Why  does  the  grass  of  the  fleld  grow  green  and  wither  yearly? 
Why  do  kingdoms  fall,  and  men  be  born  and  die? 

Mine  is  a  call  to  light  and  life.  So  hear  it! 

Call  to  valorous  work,  and  the  strife  whereby  men  grow. 

Up,  thou  lingering,  languishing,  cowering,  pitiful  spirit! 

Out  of  the  grave  with  thee!  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go! 

Arturo  Oraf. 

Nhot*  Aatolofli. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  “CHILLY  DEATH.” 


The  “Chilly  Death”  hath  sent  his 
breath 

Across  the  sun-baked  land; 

The  streams  are  dry,  the  Heavens  on 
high 

Strike  with  a  brazen  band. 

The  earth  smiles  back— she  is  the  rack 

On  which  we  quailing  lie; 

And  deadly  fear  draws  near,  more 
near. 

To  mock  us  as  we  die. 

—“The  Song  of  the  Stricken.” 

Those  who  know  the  Malay  Peninsu¬ 
la  are  aware  that,  speaking  in  round 
terms,  the  beat  is  much  the  same  day 
in  and  day  out,  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  During  the  rainy  season— 
the  autumn  and  whiter  of  more  change¬ 
ful  lands— there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  water  in  the  stewpan,  and  we  are 
steamed  rather  than  fried;  but  the 
thermometer  stands  at  approximately 


the  same  height  during  all  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day,  be  the  month  what  it  will; 
and  most  Europeans  will  tell  you  that 
tlie  climate  of  the  Peninsula  never 
varies  at  all.  If,  however,  you  ask  the 
jungle  for  an  opinion— as  you  can  do 
only  if  your  acquaintance  with  It  is 
very  intimate— you  will  get  a  wholly 
different  reply.  The  Jungle  holds  its 
secrets  carefully  and  well;  for  if  you 
look  upon  its  forests  only  with  a  cas¬ 
ual  eye,  you  will  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  too  never  change.  If  you 
wish  to  be  suffered  to  see  something 
of  the  jungle’s  inner  being  you  must 
be  content  to  watch  closely  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  not  during  one  month,  but 
from  month  to  month;  not  during  a 
single  year,  but  from  year  to  year,  un. 
til  you  have  forgotten  the  number  of 
Ibe  moons  which  have  waxed  and 
waned  since  first  your  study  was  be- 
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gun.  Then  eventually  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as 
In  other  lands,  all  the  four  seasons  re¬ 
cur  with  perfect  regularity,  though 
they  slip  one  into  another  so  gradually, 
so  gently,  that  the  transition  is  hardly 
to  be  marked. 

At  first  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  by  what  name  to  call  any  one 
of  the  year’s  phases.  The  familiar 
terms  seem  to  fit  them  but  ill,  for  the 
seasons  of  the  tropics  have  many 
strange  features.  If  you  bear  in  mind 
what  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  like,  you 
will  see  how  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
as  it  is.  In  a  land  where  all  things 
grow  with  marvellous  rapidity,  almost 
as  you  watch  them;  where  the  forests 
are  a  gorgeous  web,  of  which  all  man¬ 
ner  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  creepers 
form  the  interwoven  warp  and  woof; 
where  the  slender  spear-blades  of  the 
l&lang  grass  rise,  in  their  dazzling 
greenness  to  a  height  of  seven  feet, 
and  the  tasselled  fiowers  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  reeds  wave  on  the  graceful 
stalks,  which  are  tall  enough  to  hide 
from  sight  the  mighty  animal  from 
which  they  take  their  name;  where 
ploughed  land,  if  left  lying  fallow  for 
a  single  season,  becomes  clothed  with 
brushwood  and  If  still  untouched  for 
a  couple  of  years  is  cloaked  by  that 
“wedded  undergrowth”  whose  off¬ 
spring  choke  your  path,  and  wave  their 
tangled,  green-clad  arms  in  triumph 
above  your  head— in  such  a  land  of 
growth  and  of  production.  Nature, 
giantess  and  magician  though  she  be, 
cannot  work  all  her  mysteries  in  the 
months  of  a  single  springtime. 

Thus  It  comes  to  pass  that  the  spring 
is  the  spring,  but  autumn  ceases  to  be 
a  time  of  decay,  and  becomes  spring’s 
younger  sister,  aiding  her  lovingly  in 
her  work.  Winter,  too,  joins  hands 
with  summer,  and  though  her  steam¬ 
ing,  rain-blessed  months  have  not  the 
strength  to  work  all  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  fierce  sunlight  of  July, 


still  the  more  scanty  blossoms  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  turn  to  luscious 
fruits  in  December  and  January. 

In  spring  the  reaches  of  the  rivers 
which  cleave  their  way  through  the 
broad  forests  are  decked  with  fiower- 
set  banks.  The  lilac  blossoms  of  the 
b&ngor  trees  splash  the  river’s  edge 
with  streaks  and  patches  of  warm 
color;  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  chem- 
p6ka  lends  its  vividness  to  the  forest’s 
glories  of  green;  the  fruit-groves,  in 
which  the  villages  hide  their  heads,  are 
picked  out  with  little  spots  of  light  and 
color— the  fiowers  upon  which  the  sun 
is  shining;  and  the  million  growths  of 
jungle,  each  adds  its  mite  to  the  blaze 
of  beautiful  hues.  Then  comes  sum¬ 
mer,  a  period  of  fruition,  when  the 
promise  of  the  spring  is  fulfilled  in  a 
lavish  bounty  of  full-juiced,  mellow 
fruits,  and  men  and  beasts  feast  in 
plenty.  Thereafter  comes  the  autumn, 
renewing  the  work  of  spring,  but  mod¬ 
estly  and  tenderly,  with  some  slight 
sadness  in  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
weakness.  Winter  follows  on  her 
heels,  with  rain  falling  heavily  for  the 
earth  to  drink  its  fill,  while  the  little 
frogs  croak  rapturously  because  dry¬ 
ness  has  departed.  She  bears  upon  her 
breast  the  slender  dues  of  fruit  with 
which  autumn  has  supplemented  the 
work  of  spring,  but  her  chief  task  is 
to  renovate  the  land  that  the  spring¬ 
time  may  come  again  in  all  her  glory. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others  be¬ 
sides,  you  may  see  for  yourself  if  you 
watch  the  jungle  patiently;  but  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  phases  of  the 
year  are  marked  by  hard,  well-defined 
lines,  as  in  Europe.  The  changes  and 
transitions  are  subtle,  and  the  coming 
season  passes  over  the  face  of  the  land 
gently  and  tenderly,  as  the  breath  of  a 
mother  on  the  cheek  of  her  sleeping 
child.  But  the  time  to  learn  how  utter¬ 
ly  dependent  the  jungle  Is  upon  the 
varying  seasons  is  when  something 
goes  wrong  with  one  of  them,  and  the 
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forests  are  racked  with  thirst— for  the 
only  real  calamity  that  can  fall  upon 
the  land  Is  a  scanty  rainfall.  Crops 
and  the  like  may  suffer  In  a  flood,  but 
the  jungle  takes  little  harm  from 
standing  knee-deep  In  stagnant  water; 
and  when  the  Inundation  has  sub¬ 
sided  the  face  of  the  forest  Is  bright 
and  glad,  and  the  greens  put  on  a  more 
tender  shade  of  color.  The  underwood 
may  perish,  but  the  great  trees  take 
to  themselves  a  newer,  fresher  air  of 
life;  and  the  sodden  slush  of  decaying 
dead  things  about  their  feet  sends  the 
sap  humming  through  their  mighty  ar¬ 
teries  with  redoubled  vigor. 

But  when  the  rain  has  fallen  scantily 
and  the  flerce  sun  lashes  down  upon 
a  world  which  knows  not  coolness, 
great  and  small,  weak  and  strong,  suf¬ 
fer  together,  and  with  an  equal  keen¬ 
ness  of  pain.  The  sun  cannot  turn  the 
evergreen  trees  to  brown,  but,  none  the 
less,  they  look  parched,  and  dry,  and 
brittle,  as  though,  like  blackened  tin¬ 
der,  they  would  fall  to  pieces  at  a 
touch.  The  rank  l&lang  grass  cannot 
lose  Its  tint  of  vivid  green,  no  matter 
how  angrily  the  sun  may  beat  upon  It, 
but  the  heat-haze  dances  above  It, 
weird  and  restless,  and  tells  of  the  ag¬ 
ony  which  the  green  growths  share. 
The  clusters  of  grass-spears  refract 
and  multiply  the  heat,  until  a  man  who 
makes  his  way  among  them  must  gasp 
painfully  for  breath;  and  when  at  last 
he  quits  them  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  the  flerce  sunglare  of  the  tropics 
almost  cool  by  comparison.  The  buf¬ 
falo-grass— the  short  blades  upon 
which  the  klne  graze— are  brown  and 
withered,  and  the  longer  shoots  break 
off  as  you  tread  upon  them,  for  the 
parching  heat  has  made  them  very 
fragile.  Where  ponds  and  pools  were 
wont  to  mark  the  wallows  of  the  buf¬ 
faloes  the  earth  Is  riven  in  a  thousand 
ugly  cracks,  and  the  mud  is  now  hard 
ns  rock,  or  crumbles  crisply  and  drily 
as  you  pass  over  It.  But  pools  and 


patches  of  short  grass  are  not  over 
numerous;  and  since  the  jungle  still 
retains  Its  color,  since  the  shrunken 
river  still  runs,  and  the  sun  dances  on 
Its  waters,  the  earth  appears  to  smile 
back  at  the  brazen  sky  overhead,  as 
though  it  shared  its  glory  and  was  free 
as  It  from  pain. 

It  is  at  times  such  ns  this  that  the 
whisper  runs  through  the  villages  that 
the  “chilly  death”  Is  at  hand. 

But  it  is  long  before  this  rumor  is 
shaped  in  speech;  for  the  Malays  are 
very  loth  to  admit,  even  to  themselves, 
that  It  is  indeed  the  cholera  that  has 
come  amongst  them.  They  are  an  ease- 
loving  people,  and  the  facts,  which  if 
clearly  seen  may  make  life  a  terror, 
are  not  looked  at  more  steadily  than 
circumstances  render  obligatory.  The 
“chilly  death”  steals  upon  his  victims 
so  gradually,  so  slowly,  until  he  has 
won  a  Arm  foothold  in  the  land,  that 
If  a  man  shuts  his  eyes  resolutely,  he 
may  almost  persuade  himself  that 
there  Is,  in  truth,  no  unusual  sickness 
among  his  fellows.  This  every  Malay 
contrives  to  do,  and  for  months,  per¬ 
haps,  the  natives  refuse  to  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  are  dropping  off  one  by  one;  nor 
is  It  until  the  epidemic  Is  fairly  raging 
that  they  confess  at  last  that  It  is  In¬ 
deed  the  “chilly  death”  beneath  whose 
scourge  the  land  is  cowering  in  mortal 
fear. 

The  flnal  consent  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  terror  Is  wrung  from 
the  reluctant  people  something  In  this 
wise.  A  man  dies  In  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  his  friends,  as  usual,  ac¬ 
count  for  his  death  by  every  explana¬ 
tion  save  only  that  one  which.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts,  each  man  among  them 
knows  to  be  the  true  cause.  Malays, 
in  common  with  other  Mohammedans, 
attach  much  Importance  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  last  rites  which  should 
usher  the  dead  to  their  graves  under 
the  lush  grass.  Accordingly  the  priests 
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and  pilgrims  and  holy  men  crowd  the 
little  cottage,  and  all  is  ordered  decent¬ 
ly  and  seemly.  The  body  is  washed 
with  minute  care,  wads  of  cotton  fluff 
are  placed  in  ears,  mouth,  nose  and 
eyes,  and  white  bands  are  passed  about 
the  face  and  head.  The  winding-sheet 
is  sewn  over  the  corpse,  which  is  then 
stretched  upon  a  bier,  and  carried 
down  to  the  dug-out,  lying  rocking 
slowly  on  the  waters  beneatli  the  steep 
bank.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  struggle 
to  carry  the  bier  down  the  steep  steps 
which  lead  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
bare  feet  cling  to  and  grip  the  crum¬ 
bling  soil,  while  all  concerned  shout 
noisy  directions  one  to  another,  in 
strident  tones  which  we  should  regard 
as  irreverent  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  But  with  Malays  it  is  different, 
and  silence  forms  no  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  one  of  their  funerals.  The 
bier  is  placed  on  the  bamboo  decking 
of  the  dug-out,  and  men  and  women 
crowd  on  board  to  accompany  the  dead 
man  upon  his  last  journey.  Some  of 
those  who  loved  him  while  he  yet 
lived,  hold  sunshades  over  him  to 
shield  his  head  from  the  blazing  sun. 
Others  sit  about  him  sadly,  and  the 
rest  seize  their  paddles  and  propel  the 
boat  down  stream.  And  thus  they  glide 
past  the  villages,,  until  the  line  of 
breakers  dancing  in  the  sunshine 
shows  that  they  are  approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Here  they  halt  at 
the  point  whence  the  path,  which  all 
men  know,  leads  to  the  1/ofcom^ that 
vast  native  cemetery  in  which  it  Is  the 
desire  of  every  Pahang  Malay  to  And 
his  last  resting-place. 

It  covers  many  acres  of  ground,  and 
the  little  ne«an,  or  headstones,  rise  ev¬ 
erywhere  through  the  rank  growths 
that  cover  the  fruitful  soil.  A  few 
trees  stand  here  and  there,  trees  with 
thick,  fat  leaves,  soft  and  flabby  to  the 
touch,  of  the  kind  called  “spoons”  by 
the  Malays,  because  their  shape  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  flat  rice  ladle.  Occa- 
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sionally  the  grave  of  a  r&ja,  a  noble,  or 
a  man  of  wealth  is  marked  by  a  head¬ 
stone,  upon  which  some  pious  words  of 
Arabic  invocation  have  been  rudely 
carved;  some  others  are  squared 
roughly;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
graves  have  no  other  ornament  than  a 
round  piece  of  water-worn  granite  pro¬ 
truding  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  a  rudely 
carved  wooden  peg  leaning  crazily  to 
one  side.  Two  or  three  of  the  graves 
have  tumble-down  erections  built  over 
them  by  the  piety  of  the  surviving  rel¬ 
atives  of  him  who  lies  beneath.  Their 
devotion,  however,  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  task  of  keeping  their  work  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  the  decaying  uprights  and 
crosspieces  have  the  appearance  of  a 
pile  of  spelicans.  Traces  may  be  noted 
in  other  parts  of  the  cemetery  of  spas¬ 
modic  attempts  to  fence  some  of  the 
graves  in,  but  these  have  long  been 
abandoned  as  Utopian.  On  one  rdja's 
grave  may  be  seen  a  huge  iron  four- 
poster  bedstead,  which  Oriental  wis¬ 
dom — doubtless  after  long  and  anxious 
discussion— has  at  length  devoted  to 
what  its  owner  conceived  was  the  end 
for  which  it  was  originally  fashioned. 
Rude  huts  rise  here  and  there  among 
the  graves,  with  the  grasses  and  creep¬ 
ers  clinging  about  their  knees,  and 
these  are  built  by  the  desire  of  the 
dead — who  have  left  money  behind 
them  for  the  purpose— to  accommodate 
the  priests  and  holy  men  who  come  to 
chant  verses  of  the  Kurdn  during  the 
quiet  night-time,  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  may  rest  in  peace. 

All  the  graves,  from  those  of  the 
kings  w'ho  ruled  the  land  to  those  of 
the  peasants  who  tilled  the  soil,  are 
nameless;  and  thus,  when  a  man  has 
lain  beneath  the  sod  for  a  year  or  two, 
even  those  of  his  kindred  who  held  him 
most  dear  are  unable  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  where  their  brother  lies  buried. 

It  is  hither  that  the  corpse-bearers 
carry  their  burden;  and  when  the  sim- 
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pie  burial-serTlce  has  been  performed.  The  dead  remained  unbnrled,  the  dy* 
and  the  body  has  been  lowered  Into  ing  untended,  the  stricken  fell  by  the 
the  grave  with  much  unnecessary  way,  and  no  man  stayed  to  moisten 
noise,  the  dug-out  returns  up  river  with  their  lips  with  water.  From  end  to 
the  funeral  party,  there  to  recite  the  end  of  the  land  the  keening  of  the 
prayers  for  the  dead  far  into  the  night  death-song  sounded  by  day  and  by 
Next  day  it  is  known  in  the  villages  night.  The  beasts  of  the  for««t  preyed 
that  seven  of  those  who  aided  in  wash-  upon  the  corpses  with  which  the  paths 
ing  the  corpse  and  laying  it  in  the  and  villages  were  strewn,  until  tigers 
grave  have  fallen  victims  to  the  dis-  and  wild  swine.  Jungle-fowls,  and  man* 
ease  of  which  the  dead  man  had  been  gy  pariah  dogs,  grown  fat  and  sleek 
the  prey.  The  “chilly  death”  has  with  a  horrible  rapidity,  shared  in  the 
come,  and  disguise  is  no  longer  possi-  common  doom.  And  over  all  this  land,  so 
ble.  distracted  with  fear,  so  racked  with 

Then  all  the  fear  and  panic  which  pain,  and  maddened  with  despair,  the 
have  been  so  long  suppressed,  while  brilliant  Malayan  sky  smiled  down  un¬ 
men  strove  to  reassure  themselves  and  pityingly  through  the  aching  sunshine, 
continued  to  hope  against  hope  that  mocking  the  misery  of  the  earth, 
their  worst  apprehensions  were  ground-  But  white  men  are  queer  folk— In- 
less,  break  out  in  an  hour  and  drive  the  fidels  who  know  not  hell,  and  therefore 
people  mad.  To  escape,  to  fly,  that  is  have  no  fear  of  death;  so  the  priests 
their  one  desire,  their  one  idea.  “Let  tell  the  people,  through  teeth  which 
us  go  away,”  they  cry,  “away  from  the  chatter  with  dread  of  the  pestilence— 
‘chilly  death,’  lest  we  also  perish  at  his  and  in  the  days  of  the  “chilly  death,” 
hand!”  They  do  not  know  where  they  if  the  land  be  under  British  protection, 
would  seek  refuge;  they  do  not  care  if  these  strangers  flght  eagerly  for  the 
they  carry  the  scourge  along  with  lives  of  both  rich  and  poor,  while  hour- 
them;  for  all  they  know  they  may  be  ly  risking  their  own.  It  is  a  terribly 
rushing  into  the  very  arms  of  him  from  busy  time;  and  the  white  men’s  minds 
whom  they  are  striving  to  escape.  But  are  perhaps  too  fully  occupied  with  all 
of  all  this  they  reck  nothing.  They  that  they  have  to  do,  for  a  thorough 
are  past  reason,  past  thought,  past  all  appreciation  of  their  peril  to  force  it- 
consideration  for  others,  almost  past  self  upon  their  notice.  Later,  when 
hope  for  themselves,  for  panic  is  the  the  emergency  is  past,  and  they  sit 
maddest  and  most  selflsh  passion  to  mopping  their  streaming  brows,  and 
which  the  heart  of  man  can  well  fall  meditating  upon  the  “reasons  in  writ- 
a  victim.  ing”  which  oflQcial  wisdom  will  cer- 

When  the  Malay  State  of  Pahang  was  tainly  require  them  to  furnish  in  expla- 
still  independent,  in  the  days  of  the  nation  of  all  they  did  and  left  undone 
coming  of  the  “chilly  death”  men  were  during  that  time  of  stress,  they 
indeed  like  “little  chicks  lacking  the  will  perhaps  have  leisure  to  think  upon 
mother  hen;”  for  both  high  and  low  the  risks  which  they  have  run,  and  to 
sought  only  to  save  themselves.  The  shudder  at  the  recollection.  But,  even 
chiefs  and  nobles  fled  to  isolated  spots,  then,  they  will  say  little  about  these 
and  punished  cruelly  any  one  who  things,  and  when  they  do  speak  of 
broke  in  upon  their  solitude.  The  peo-  them,  their  manner  of  doing  so  will 
pie  ran  unchecked  from  village  to  vil-  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  are  more 
Inge,  bringing  with  them  the  disease  than  half  ashamed  of  the  devotion 
which,  at  each  fresh  outbreak,  drove  which  they  have  displayed.  For  this 
tliem  once  more  into  terrifled  flight,  is  the  Englishman’s  little  way. 
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But  while  the  “chilly  death”  is  at 
hand,  every  white  man  in  the  stricken 
districts  leaves  his  proper  occupations, 
and  lends  a  hand  to  fight  the  common 
enemy.  Each  one  of  them  becomes  for 
the  time  a  rough-and-ready  doctor,  and 
the  abundance  of  their  practice  ren¬ 
ders  them  not  unskilful.  By  day  and 
by  night  they  aid  one  another  to  head 
the  panic-stricken  people  back  to  the 
villages  from  which  they  seek  to  es- 
c^e.  Their  one  aim  is  to  help  those 
who  are  stricken,  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection  to  those  who 
are  still  whole.  Hourly  they  tend  the 
dying  among  the  dead,  till  their  eyes 
grow  almost  callous  of  the  horrors 
which  all  the  swift  stages  of  the  dls- 
«a8e  present.  The  corpses  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  suffered  to  lie  about  unburied,  and 
the  days  of  the  “chilly  death”  are  thus 
robbed  of  half  their  terrors  by  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  the  white  men.  Such 
confidence  as  steady  nerve  in  the  face 
of  danger,  a  power  to  give  calm  advice 
to  men  who  need  it,  and  active,  ready, 
generous  aid  to  all  who  care  to  claim 
it,  can  give  to  the  frightened  people,  is 
felt  to  be  inspired  by  the  presence  and 
actions  of  these  strangers.  The  peas¬ 
ants  are  no  longer  without  leaders  to 
direct  them;  and  since  they  have  never 
learned  to  stand  alone,  they  run  to  the 
white  men.  as  a  child  runs  to  its 
mother’s  knee,  with  a  blind  and  abso¬ 
lute  faith  in  their  ability  to  shield 
them  even  from  the  grip  of  the  “chilly 
death.”  They  inspire  wonder  also;  and 
the  folk  who  mark  them  passing  to 
and  fro,  risking  their  own  lives  that 
those  of  others  may  be  saved,  and  pen¬ 
etrating  unfiinchlngly  into  the  places 
where  the  “chilly  death”  has  gained 
bis  surest  foothold,  realize  dimly  that 
these  men  of  an  alien  race  are  actuated 
by  some  motive  of  which  they  have  no 
experience.  For  duty— the  mainspring 
■ot  the  English  character— is  an  idea 
which  no  Malay  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  readily. 


In  a  little  space,  some  of  the  better 
men  among  the  native  chiefs  Join 
hands  with  the  white  men  to  aid  in 
routing  the  enemy.  They  have  heredi¬ 
tary  infiuence  with  the  people,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  they  usually  bring  more 
energy  than  intelligence  to  the  work. 
They  are  implored  to  make  all  who 
form  their  following  boll  their  drink¬ 
ing  water  before  using  it;  and  the  next 
man  who  falls  ill  has  water  which  still 
is  dancing  in  the  kettle,  poured  relent¬ 
lessly  down  his  gullet.  It  is  his  last 
draught  on  earth,  and  his  relatives  will 
thereafter  have  a  prejudice  against 
boiling  their  water  that  will  not  easily 
be  overcome. 

Another  chief  sees  hot  bricks  applied 
to  the  stomach  of  a  patient,  and  infers 
that  in  this  lies  a  simple  antidote  to  the 
poison.  He  straightway  gives  up  the 
practice  of  boiling  his  drinking  water, 
and  when  asked  the  reason,  replies 
that  lie  has  already  taken  all  necessary 
precautions. 

“Dally,  TAan,"  he  says  to  the  despair¬ 
ing  white  man,  who  finds  it  very  hard 
to  war  against  the  “chilly  death”  and 
rank  stupidity,  “daily,  Titan,  I  cause 
a  heated  brick  to  be  dropped  into  my 
well,  and  that,  thou  hast  taught  us,  is 
a  sure  remedy,  having  much  virtue  to 
rout  the  demon  of  the  ‘chilly  death!’  ” 

The  high  priest  wins  great  fame  as  a 
medicine  man,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  saves  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
stricken  folk.  He  has  seen  the  piles 
upon  which  the  houses  are  built 
painted  and  daubed  with  tar  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  he  recognizes  that  here  is  a 
powerful  medicine,  the  full  use  of 
which  the  white  men  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  What  is  a  disinfectant  is  obvi¬ 
ously  also  a  remedy,  he  argues,  so 
when  next  the  cholera  seizes  one  of  his 
friends,  the  patient  is  smeared  with  tar 
and  sulphur  from  head  to  foot!  Won¬ 
derful  to  relate,  he  does  not  die,  and 
many  others  undergo  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  before  the  white  men  learn  of  it 
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and  succeed  in  directing  the  high 
priest’s  energies  upon  more  useful 
iines. 

The  white  men  have  estabiisbed 
make-shift  bospitais  in  many  piaces, 
and  thither  they  carry  aii  those  on 
whom  they  can  lay  their  hands  as  soon 
as  the  disease  has  stricken  them.  But 
the  Malay  does  not  love  to  quit  his 
bouse  when  the  sickness  falls  upon 
him,  and  in  many  instances  cases  of 
cholera  are  concealed  with  the  craft 
and  secretiveness  only  possible  among 
an  Oriental  population.  But  in  these 
days  the  people  are  divided  against 
themselves;  and  men  who  fear  infec¬ 
tion  report  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
which  occur  in  their  neighbors’  houses, 
in  order  that  the  sick  being  removed, 
they  may  themselves  run  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  the  pestilence.  So 
many  cases  are  brought  to  light,  and 
the  cholera  hospitals  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

The  interior  of  one  of  these  buildings 
is  a  ghastly  sight,  and  cannot  here  be 
described  in  detail.  The  stricken 
wretches  are  stretched  upon  their 
plank  bedsteads,  gaunt  men,  all  skin 
and  bone,  who  have  survived  the  stage 
of  collapse,  and  are  now  on  the  way 
to  recovery;  others,  newly  admitted,  in 
the  first  throes  of  the  fearful  malady, 
writhing  with  agony  and  displaying  ail 
the  loathsome  symptoms  of  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  disease;  others,  again, 
gaunt  and  rigid,  with  ghastly  cavities 
in  their  abdomens,  with  prominent, 
projecting  temples,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
taut  skin,  and  with  fingers  puckered 
like  those  of  a  washer-woman.  The 
eyes  of  these  latter  are  dull  and  life¬ 
less;  they  have  ceased  to  fight  for  life, 
or  even  to  wish  for  its  prolongation. 
The  collapse  has  set  in,  and  they  are 
fast  sinking  under  it. 

In  the  women’s  ward,  where  also  are 
the  little  children,  the  sight  is  one  to 
rend  the  heart-strings;  and  since  there 
are  no  Florence  Nightingales  among 


the  women  of  Pahang,  these  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  tended  by  men,  who,  with  all 
their  care  and  devotion,  cannot  supply 
the  want  of  feminine  tenderness  and 
compassion.  The  air  of  all  the  wards 
is  heavy  with  disinfectants,  through 
which  the  fetid  reek,  which  is  the 
breath  of  the  “chilly  death,’*  has  still 
the  strength  to  make  its  presence 
known. 

Outside,  in  the  glad,  bright  sunshine, 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  a  land  in 
which  men  have  littered  the  earth  with 
heaps  of  discarded  trash  for  years,  is 
going  ahead  steadily.  Armies  of  coolies 
are  impressed,  and  native  compounds, 
where  the  houses  stand  knee-deep  in 
rubbish,  are  swept  and  cleared  out,  un¬ 
til  their  despairing  owners  are  forced 
to  live  in  a  misery  of  cleanliness  and 
discomfort.  The  King  has  long  ago  be¬ 
taken  himself  to  a  secluded  spot, 
where,  clothed  in  a  green  jacket,  cov¬ 
ered  with  scrolls  from  the  Kurdn,  and 
loaded  with  charms  and  amulets,  he 
cowers  in  shuddering  fear  of  the  “chil¬ 
ly  death,’’  and  pleads  agony  of  mind  as 
an  excuse  for  declining  to  transact  any 
business  or  to  see  any  visitors.  Every 
now  and  again  be  sends  a  piteous  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Resident,  begging  that  cer¬ 
tain  ladies,  whose  names  he  gives,  and 
whom  he  solemnly  declares  to  be 
witches,  may  be  driven  from  the  land, 
since  to  their  presence  he  attributes 
that  of  the  “chilly  death.’’ 

The  litta,  the  royal  enclosure  in 
which  the  palaces  stand,  is  given  over 
to  a  mob  of  Tamil  coolies’,  who  clean 
the  place  up,  until  it  is  hardly  to  be 
recognized  even  by  those  who  know  it 
best.  The  King’s  youths  resent  the 
change,  and  are  at  great  pains  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  coolies;  with  the  result 
that  the  Inexorable  white  men,  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  everything,  not 
only  insist  upon  the  Mia  being  once 
more  cleaned  out,  but  add  insult  to  in¬ 
jury  by  forcing  these  very  youths  to 
perform  the  necessary  labor  with  their 
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own  hands,  and  under  careful  super¬ 
vision. 

The  “chilly  death”  is  monopolizinsr 
all  the  public  attention,  and  this  is  a 
sore  offence  in  the  eyes  of  that  gentle 
princess,  Tungku  Uteb.  Thnefore  she 
decides  to  be  stricken  with  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  at  midnight  a  white  man  is 
sent  for  post  baste  to  visit  the  king’s 
daughter  on  her  deathbed.  He  goes,  of 
course,  and  finds  the  outer  portions  of 
the  palace  in  a  ferment  of  excitement, 
for  how  otherwise  should  a  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  give  proof  of  their  sympathy  and 
distress?  In  the  inner  apartment  be 
finds  Tungku  Uteb,  becomingly  garbed, 
lying  propped  upon  a  wealth  of  pil¬ 
lows,  with  half  a  score  of  sleepy  wom¬ 
en  ministering  to  her  in  her  sickness, 
or  sitting  in  very  dejected  attitudes 
around  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  The 
princess  smiles  languidly,  and  extends 
a  cool,  soft  band  for  the  white  man  to 
touch,  murmuring,  between  a  smile 
and  a  giggle,  that  she  is  feeling  very 
ill  indeed.  The  white  man,  who  has 
left  a  dying  mother  moaning  and  wail¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  her  stricken  child, 
in  order  that  he  may  visit  the  princess 
in  her  extremity,  is  both  angry  and  dis¬ 
gusted.  He  does  not  take  any  great 
pains  to  bide  bis  feelings,  and  when 
Tungku  Uteb  realizes  that  shamming 
sickness  will  not  win  her  any  attention 
from  him,  she  calls  for  the  plentiful 
meal  which  her  love  of  creating  a  sen¬ 
sation  has  alone  prevented  her  from 
eating  at  an  earlier  hour. 

But  the  “chilly  death”  has  one  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Piety,  newly  born,  but  very 
strong  and  lusty,  suddenly  springs  up 
in  Pahang.  The  mosques,  which  were 
wont  to  be  empty  of  a  Friday,  are  now 
so  full  that  half  the  congregation 
squats  in  the  sunshine  without  the 
building.  At  the  hours  of  prayer  the 
river  banks  are  so  crowded  with  men 


seeking  water  for  their  ablutions  that 
one  can  with  difficulty  win  a  way  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Every  evening  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  priests  and  holy  men  winds 
through  the  alleys  of  the  town,  droning 
the  prayers  which  are  only  sounded  in 
time  of  trouble  or  calamity;  and  as  the 
“chilly  death”  claims  more  and  more 
lives  as  his  victims,  the  length  of  the 
procession  increases,  and  the  energy 
and  volume  of  the  voices  chanting  the 
lamentations  wax  greater  and  greater. 

Then,  at  last,  the  heavens  relent.  The 
brazen  sky  is  overcast,  and  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  the  merciful  rain  falls  in  a 
deluge  upon  the  parched  and  aching 
earth.  For  a  week  the  torrents  of  fresh, 
pure  water  fall,  and  fall  and  fall;  and 
the  white  men  sitting  within  their  closed 
houses,  or  ploughing  through  the  slush, 
with  their  shoulders  hunched  up  to 
their  ears,  thank  God  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  that  the  days  of  the  “chil¬ 
ly  death”  have  passed  away. 

The  procession  has  dwindled  now  to 
very  small  proportions.  The  mosques 
stand  empty,  as  of  yore;  and  the  five 
hours  of  prayer  are  once  more  suffered 
to  slide  by  unheeded  of  the  people.  'Ihe 
sun  returns,  and  looks  down  again 
merrily  upon  a  glistening  land,  new- 
washed,  and  pure,  and  sweet,  and 
green— a  land  whence  pain  and  agony 
have  fied. 

The  “chilly  death”  has  come  and 
gone.  Many  lives  have  followed  in  his 
wake,  and  in  most  houses  throughout 
the  land  there  is  beard  the  sound  of 
mourning.  But  perhaps  the  most  last¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  pestilence  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  for  they 
have  learned  to  lean  upon  their  white 
rulers,  and  know  that  they  will  never 
have  to  look  to  them  for  help  in  vain. 
It  is  upon  this  broad  basis  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  that  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  rests  in  this  distant  land. 

Eugh  Clifford. 


Tli«  Kattonal  Berlew. 


